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SIR, 


TRE Hiftory of Greece expoſes the dan- 
gerous turbulence of Democracy, and ar- 
raigns the deſpotiſm of Tyrants. By de- 
ſeribing the incurable evils inherent in 
every form of Republican policy, it evin- 
ces the ineftimable benefits, reſulting to 
Liberty itfelf, from the lawful dominion 
of hereditary Kings, and the ſteady opera- 
tion of well-regulated Monarchy. With 
ſingular propriety, therefore, the preſent 
Work may be reſpectfully offered to Tour 
MaJjzesTr, as Sovereign of the freeſt na- 
tion upon earth; and ht Sovereign, 
through whoſe diſcerning munificence, 
the intereſt of thoſe liberal arts, which 


iftinewithed and Med C = 
yond 


| | iv DEDICATION. 
* yond all other countries of antiquity, has 
=_ been more ſucceſsfully promoted in Your | 

| MajzsTY's dominions, than during any 
former period in the Britiſh annals. That 
Your MajzesTY may long reign the illuſ- 
trious Guardian of public freedom, and 
the unrivalled Patron of uſeful learning, 
is the fervent prayer of 


Your Mais T Y's 


Moſt dutiful Subject 


and Servant, 


JohN GILLIES. 
r 
Feb. ro, 1786. 
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"THE foilowiag Hifiory commences with the 
infancy of Greece, and deſcribes its gradual ad- 
vancement towards civilization and power. But 
the main deſign of my Work is confined to the 
ſpace of ſeven centuries, which elapſed from the 
ſettlement of the lonians in Aſia Minor till the 
eſtabliſhment of the Macedonian empire in the 
Eaft ; during which memorable period, the arts 
and arms of the Greeks, conſpiring to excite the 
admiration and terror of the ancient world, juſtly 
merit the attentive ſtudy of the preſent age, and 
poſterity. In the general revolutions of their na- 
tional confederacy, which, though always looſe 
and imperfect, was never altogether diffolved, 
| have interwoven the deſcription and principal 
tranſactions of each independent republic, how- 
ever ſmall or inconſiderable; and, by comparing 
authors ſeldom read, and not frequently conſulted 
for hiſtorical materials, have endeavoured to trace, 
the intricate ſeries, and to explain the ſecret con- 
nection, of ſeemingly detached events, in order 
to reduce the ſcattered members of Grecian ſtory 
into one perpetual unbroken narrative; a deſign, 
difficult indeed, and new, yet evidently _ _ 
* 


J 


22 of pleaſure 
and utility. 


In the view which I have taken of my ſubject, 
the fluctuation of public affairs, and the viciſſi- 
NAH. e 
moſt ſplendid, and ſurely not the moſt intereſt- 
ing, portion of Grecian hiſtory. By genius and 
fancy, not leſs than by patriotiſm an proweſs, 
the Greeks are — — among 
the nations of the earth. By the Greeks, and by 
them alone, Literature, Philoſophy, and the Fine 
Arts, were treated as im concerns pl an 
and employed as powerful engines of 
From their literary glory, not i 
even their military tranſactions, 
importance and dignity. To — there- 
fore, my preſent undertaking, it ſeemed neceſſary 
«to unite the hiſtory of arts with that of empire, and 


to combine with the external revolutions of war 
and 


government, the intellectual improvements 


of men, and the ever-varying picture of human 
opinions and manners. 


In the execution of this cakes ho mi 
I aſſume any merit to myſelf, it would be that of 
having dilig-ntly ſtudied the Greek writers, with- 
out adopting their or copying their 
narratives with ſervility. Many events, highly 
intereſting to the citizens of Athens or of Sparta, 
now intereſt no more ; concerning many import- 
ant tranſactions, anciently too familiar to be ex- 
plained, the Modern Reader will reaſonably ex- 
information. On ſome occaſions, therefore, 
found it neceſſary to concentrate and abridge; 
on others, to dilate and expatiate ; but have never 
factificed that due relation of parts to the whole, 
and to each other, or violated that unity of deſign 
which 


r 


which I was ambitious to attain in the preſent 
Hiſtory, by condeſcending to copy or tranflate. 
In the Work throughout, I have ventured to 
think for myſelf, and my opinions, whether 
well or ill founded, are, at leaſt, my own. 


The preſent Hiſtory was undertaken, and a 
conſiderable part of it written, many years ago ; 
by the advice of ſome perſons of taſte and learn- 
ing, who, „ read my hiſtorical Introduction 
to the Orations of Ly ſias and Ifocrates, wiſhed to 
ſee the whole ſeries of Grecian ſtory treated on the 
fame plan. My ſituation, and my leiſure, ena- 
bled me to meet their wiſh ; but before my ma- 

ipt was prepared for the Preſs, my ſtudies 
were interrupted by the only employment, not 
enjoined by ſome poſitive duty, which I ſhould have 
allowed (ſuch are the ſanguine hopes of authors!) 
to ſuſpend my literary labours. During that long 
interval, different portions of Grecian hiſtory have 
been ably treated in Engliſh, as well as in fo- 
reignꝰ languages. Yet, as molt of thoſe works 


* Among the foreign works, I diſtinguiſh with fure 
thoſe of Me Meiners of Gottingen. To the _ this 
Hiſtory it would be very flattering to find the opinions which 
he hazarded in his Introduction to Lyſias, confirmed in a fub- 
ſequent work of ſuch an admired ſcholar as Mr. Meiners (ſee 
his Geſchichte des Luxus der Athenienſer, Lemgo, 1782), 
were it not extremely natural that writers, who draw from 
the fame ſources, ſhould advance the ſame fas, and deduce 
fimiler concluſions. In the following Hiſtory, my views of 
the Pythagorean band, and of the Platonic philoſophy, though 

tly remote from vulgar opinion, nearly coincide with 
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ſtill remain incomplete, and as none of them 
embrace the whole extent of my ſubject, or at all 


pre-occupy my plan, I venture to offer the pre- 
ſent Hiſtory, deeply ſenſible as I am of its im- 
perfections, to the indulgence of the Public. 
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that War.—Its Conſequences. 


N the infancy of ſociety, men are occupied 
with ry buſineſs of the 
pa 


CH 8 P. 
preſent hour, forgetful of 
the paſt, and careleſs of the future. mar. oa 
poſſeſs neither ability nor inclination to tion. 
contemplate their public tranſactions in the impar- 
tial light of hiſtory, far leſs to treaſure, and to re- 
cord them. Their recent victories over hoftile 
tribes are celebrated in the artleſs ſong *, or com- 
memorated by the rude monument; but to pre- 
ſerve any regular ſeries of connected events, is a 
deſign, which they enjoy not the means to execute, 
(carcely the capacity to comprehend. 
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Their ſimple and obſcure adventures, which 
thus paſs unremembered by themſelves, rarely ex- 
cite the inquiſitive curioſity of their more cultivated 
neighbours. In remote ages of the world, one 
people became an object of attention to another, 
only as they became conſiderable ; nor before the 
full maturity of Grecian refinement, did the moſt 
poliſhed nations of antiquity think of inveſtigatin 
the nature and powers of man in the untutored ef- 
forts of ſavage life. The daring ſpirit, and fierce 
incurſions of the Barbarians in the eaſt of Europe, 
excited terror and conſternation among the more 
civilized and more effeminate inhabitants of Leſſer 
Aſia ©; but the luxuricus pride of the latter never 
condeſcended to examine the origin and hiſtory of 
the people who were occaſionally the object of their 
fears. The only circumſtantial information con- 
cerning both the Aſiatics and the Europeans, muſt 
be derived from the early hiſtorians of Greece; and 
when we reflect on the innumerable cauſes which 
conſpire to bury in oblivion the exploits of riſing 
communities, there is reaſon to wonder that we 
ſhould know ſo much concerning the ancient ſtate 
of that country, rather than to regret that our know- 
ledge is imperfect. 


It muſt be allowed, however, that our materials 
for the firſt portion of Grecian hiſtory, are more 
copious than conſiſtent *®. The ſubject, —_ 

> 


The Lydians, Phrygians, &c. Hiſtory and Fable atteſt 
the early civilization, the wealth, and wickedneſs, of thoſe 
nations. See particularly Hercdotus, I. i. c. 93 & ſeq. and 
Strabo, I. xi. p. 532. & 2 I. xii. & xiii. p. 572. 

3 It is ſuſlicient to read Thucydides's introduction to his ad- 
mired hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, to perceive how little 
correct information could be obtained by that diligent inquirer 
into the antiquiries of his country. If we admit the common 
chronology, there is reafon to believe that the ſcattered frag- 
ments 
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lows, his narrative muſt, in ſome parts, 
B 2 to 


ments of Grecian hiſtory were preſerved during thirteen centu- 
ries by oral tradition. The tales or rhapſodies of the a, or 
bards, were ſucceeded by thoſe of the Cyclic poets, of whom 
an account is given in Caſaubon ad Atherzum, l. vi. c. 

galinaſ. in Solin. & Schwarzius Altdorf in diff. de poetis Cycli- 
cis. Compoſition in proſe began with the uſe of alphabetic 
writing about fix centuries before Chriſt. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. v. 


writers, were, Pherecydes of Syros; Acuſilaus of A 
Hellanicus of Leſbos ; Hecatzus and Dionyſius, both of Mile- 
tus ; the laſt of whom flouriſhed in the 65th Olymp. 520 B. C. 
and immediately preceded Herodotus. From the work of 
* Herodotus, which forms, as it were, the ſhade between Epic 
Poetry and Hiſtory, we may judge of the writings of his pre- 
> deceflors; from whom, together with the Cyclic poets, Anax- 
imenes of Lampſacus, who lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the time of Julius 
X Czfar, compiled the firſt books of their very extenſive but inac- 
* curate collections. Apollodorus, Hyginus (and many others 
2 whoſe works are now loſt) combined the more ancient records, 
whether in proſe or verſe, with the additions and embelliſh- 
ments of the lyric and tragic poets. When the Greek learn- 
ing became known to the Romans, this compound of hiſtory 
and fable furniſhed the ſubject and the incidents of innumerable 
tragedies to Ennius, Accius, Livius Andronicus, &c. After 
the downfal of Rome, learning took refuge in the eaſtern 
world. The antiquities and early hiſtory of Greece again be- 
came objects of ſtudy among the natives of that country; but 
the heterogeneous maſs of truth and fiction was rather amalga- 
mated, than purified, by Malala, Cedrenus, Tzetza, Conftan- 
unus Manaſſes, and other Greeks of the middle ages. See 
I 2 ad 2 IT. and Voſſius de 1 Græcis. 
Wich few exceptions, Greek writers may be pronounced 
extremely careleſs in matters of chronology. Herodotus, who 
has been emphatically ſtyled the father of profane hiſtory, com- 
monly reckons by the ages of men. The accurate hiſtories 
| le” and Xenophon, where the time of each event is 
preciſely aſcertained, comprehend no more than a period of 
ſeventy years. Even in their time, chronology ſeems not to 
have been cultivated as a ſcience, ſince the ſpecimen of 
that kind is faid to have been given by Demetrius Phalerius, in 
his 
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c. 29. The firſt proſe writers, or more properly the firſt 
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ſuch, as a r wound ang ** 
tirely to avoid, ſince, whatever authorities 3 
— be liable 
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enn Jed . Yet it ſeems . 

ity of the t work, to explain W 

N md Ie 
by what fortunate ſteps they arrived, from feebl 
beginnings, to that condition of manners and 
ciety in which they are deſcribed by Homer; 
whoſe immortal poems, like a meteor in the gloom 
of night, brighten the obſcure antiquities of his 


country. 


extended by Philochorus in his Artis. The hiſtorian Timeus, 
in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, firſt ar- 
5 his narrative n the order of Olympiads, which began 
B. C. His contemporary Sofibius gave a work, intitled 
xewer axeygafy ; Apollodorus wrote the ourrati; ; and 
on ſuch Caronologers reits the credit of all later compilers, as 
well as of the Arundelian marbles, which were compoſed only 
264 years before Chrift. 
hat Strabo (I. ix.) ſays of the firſt hiſtorians of Attica, 


+4 


that they differed widely from each other (πο a,, 


may be applied to all pr hiſtories of thoſe early tunes. 
5 Marm. Oxon. — 


6. Apollodor. Biblioth. I. ii. 
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From his fon Hellen, they derived their CHAP. 
appellation, which originally denoted a ſmall tribe I. 
in Theſſaly *; and from Dorus, Eolus, and Ion ”, Tro 
his more remote deſcendants, they were diſcrimi- ter divi- 
nated by the names of Dorians, Eolians, and Ioni- ded into 
ans. The Dorians took poſſeſſion of that moun- —_ 
tainous diſtrict of Greece, afterwards called Doris; ,, * 
the Ionians, whoſe name was in ſome meaſure loft Ionians. 
in the illuſtrious appellation of Athenians, ſettled 
in the leſs barren parts of Attica; and the Eolians 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weſtern and inland 
regions of the Pelaponneſus *. Notwithſtanding 
many partial migrations, theſe three original di- 
viſions of the Hellenes generally entertained an af- 
tection for the eftabliſhments which had been pre- 
ferred by the wiſdom or caprice of their reſpec- 
tive anceſtors; a circumſtance” which remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed the Hellenic, from the Pelaſgic race. 
While the former diſcovered a degree of attach- 
ment to their native land, ſeldom found in barba- 
rians, who live by hunting or paſturage, the latter, 
diſdaĩning fixed habitations, wandered in large bo- 
dies over Greece, or tranſported themſelves into 
the neighbouring iſlands; and the moſt conſidera - 
ble portion of them gradually removing to the 
coaſts of Italy and Thrace, the remainder melted 
away into the Doric and Ionic tribes. At the diſ- 
tance of twelve centuries, obſcure traces of the Pe- 
laſgi occurred in ſeveral Grecian cities; a diftrict 
of Theſſaly always retained their name; their co- 
lonies continued, in the fifth century before Chriſt, 
vo inhabit the ſouthern coaſt of Italy, and the ſhores 

0 of the Helleſpont: And in thoſe widely ſeparated 

3 countries, 


* Thucydid. I i. c. 28. 
7 bo, I. viii. p. 83. 


Pont. apud Athenzum, |. xiv. 
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C.H AP. countries, their ancient affinity was recognifed in 


— — 


the uniformity of their rude dialect and barbarous 
manners, extremely diſſimilar io the cuſtoms and 
language of their Grecian neighbours 


Greece, when delivered from the turbulence of 
a rugged race of men, who never attained much 
conſideration, either in the territories where they 
originally dwelt, or in thoſe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be ſlowly civilized 
by the progreſſive ingenuity of the Hellenic tribes. 
The happy poſition of a country, which, forming 
as it were the frontier of Europe with Aſia, is di- 
_ vided only by a narrow extent of fea from 
and Syria, and fituate within reach of thoſe parts 
of the eaſt which were anciently moſt flouriſhing 
and populous, naturally invited the viſits of tra- 
vellers, and attracted the eftabliſhment of colonies. 
Theſe tranſient viſits, or temporary ſettlements, 
were marked by many ſignal benefits, the me- 
mory of which was long preſerved by the gratitude 
of Greece, and the merit probably exaggerated by 
her fondneſs for panegyric. Even thoſe Grecian 
communities, which juſtly claimed the honour of 
ſuperior antiquity, acknowledged themſelves in- 
debted to ſtrangers for the moſt important diſcove- 
ries, not only in religion, but in agriculture and 
the arts; and contented themſelves with the glory 
of having diffuſed a borrowed light over the me- 
lancholy g!com of ignorance which overſpread their 
neighbours '*. But national vanity at length pro- 
duced a material change in the tradition. When 
the refined deſcendants of the rude Greeks viewed 
with complacence their own ſuperiority in arts and 
arms to all the nations around them, they began to 


ſuſpect 


Herodot. I. i. Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. i. Paufan. I. vii. 
** Hocrar. Panegyr. paſſim. ; 
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reared the infancy of a people, who eminently ex- 
celled the reſt of mankind. To the Gods, they 
transferred the merit of the many uſeful inventions 
communicated by the generous humanity of their 
ancient viſitants; an oftentations fiction coloured 
by a faint ſemblance of truth, ſince the worthip of 
ſeveral divinities was introduced at the ſame time, 
and by the ſame perſons **, who made known the 
arts moſt ſubſervient to the purpoſes of human 
life“. 


7 


ſuſpect that the Gods alone were worthy to have CHAP. 


1. 


While fable thus diſguiſed the benefits conferred New co- 


by the firſt tranſitory voyages into Greece, hiſtory 


lonies 


preſerved the memory of four ſucceſſive eſtabliſſi 7%" = 
ments erected there by foreigners. From the mid- countries. 


dle of the ſixteenth, to the middle of the fourteenth 
century before Chriſt, an inundation of Egyptians, 
Phenicians, and Phrygians overflowed the Helle- 
nic coaſts. The cauſes aſſigned for theſe emigra- 
tions are extremely conſonant to the manners of 
remote antiquity, as deſcribed by facred and pro- 
phane authors: Hatred of a rival, impatience of a 
ſuperior, in one inſtance the perſecution of a bro- 
ther and an enemy, and, in general, that uneaſy 
reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition, which univerſally prevails 
among men, who have become ſenſible of their 
own powers, without having ſufficiently learned to 
direct them to the happy purſuits of arts and in- 
duftry **. The principal colonies were conducted 
by Cecrops **, and Danaus, Egyptians, who re- 
ſpeCtively ſettled in Athens and Argos; Cad- 


mus, 


2 The T'ytans, Idæi DaQyli, Triptolemus, &c. Compare 
Diodor. Sicul. I. v. and Ifocrat. Panegyr. 

*4 Idem, ibid. 

'5 Ifocrat. Hellen. ſub initio. Pind. Olymp. 1. 

1 Strabo, I. ix. and Plut. in Theſeo. — 


A. C. 
1556. 
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C * P. mus, a Phoenician, who founded 3 
Bceotia, and Pelops, a Phrygian **, whoſe deſcend- 
__ ants, intermarrying with thoſe of Danaus, king of 
1493. Argos, and Tyndareus, king of Lacedæmon or 
1350. Sparta, acquired, in the perſon of Agamemaon, fo 
werful an aſcendant in the Peloponneſus *?. 
The family of Deucalion ſtill reigned in Theſlaly ; 
but Thebes, Athens, Argos, and Sparta, which in 
all ages were regarded as the principal cities of 
Greece, thus fell under the dominion of four foreign 
lines of princes, whoſe exploits and glory, and miſ- 
fortunes, are immortalized by the firſt and nobleſt 
productions of Grecian genius 


Improve- The countries, which theſe adventurers aban- 
Todu--g doned, had not, according to modern ideas, at- 
by theſe fained a very high degree of maturity in laws and 
colonies government. Yet it cannot be doubted, that the 
Go natives of Egypt and the Eaſt, were acquainted 
reece. with many improvements unknown to the Helle- 
nic tribes. Conjectures are not to be placed in the 
rank of facts; yet, in matters fo ancient and ob- 
ſcure, we may be allowed to conjecture from the 
only facts on record, that the invaders of Greece 
introduced into that country the knowledge of the 
Phenician alphabet; improved the practice of agri- 
culture ; multiplied the rites of religion ; diſcovered 
to the Greeks ſeveral uſes of the metals; but, on 
the other hand, gradually adopted, in their turn, 
| the 


7 Strabo, ibid. and Ifocrat. Hellen. 

* Ifocrat, Panathen. Thucydid. I. i. Diodor. I. iv. 

*9 Thucyd. |. i. Diodor. I. iv. Iſocrat. Panathen. 

The works of Homer and Pindar, and the writings of 
the Greek Travedians. In theſe, and ſcarcely any where elſe, 
the ſtories of Cadmus, Semele, Bacchus, Amphitryon, Hercules, 
CEdipus, &c. may be read with pleaſure and advantage; for as 
Strabo, |. ix. ſays, All there is monſtrous and tragic land.” 
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the Grecian language, and generally conformed to C 


the Grecian cuſtoms and inſtitutions **. 


— ͤ — 


The introduction of the Phenician alphabet was The Phe- 


an improvement too delicate and refined to be im- 
mediately attended with any important conſe- 
quences. The groſs underſtandings of the Hel- 
jenes could not eaſily comprehend the utility of 
ſuch an ingenious invention The knowledge of 
it was acquired and preſerved by a few individu- 
als ** of more enlightened minds: but the far 
greater part were long contented with the ancient 
mode of picture writing, which, however limited 
in its application, ſeemed ſufficient to expreſs the 
ſimplicity of their rude ideas. 


nician al- 


The Phenicians were well acquainted with the Several 


precious, metals as the medium of exchange. But 
the uniform tranſactions of the Greeks, as yet re- 
quired not any ſuch nicety of refinement. ' Even 
during the Trojan war, cattle, being the commo- 
dity of moſt general, demand, was univerſally re- 
garded as the moſt convenient meaſure of value 

It 


* Compare Herodotus, l. v. c. 59. |. vii. paſſim. Montſau- 
con, Palzograph. Græc. I. ii. Plin. I. v. c. 56 & 57. Hyginus, 
Fab. 274. and Ephorus apud Diodor. l. v. 

** Herodotus mentions three inſeriptions on three tri 
conſecrated in the temple of Iſmenian Apollo. The firſt, of 


7 itryon; the ſecond, of the fon of Hippocoon ; the third, 


ſhields of the heroes who beſieged the capital of Eteocles, are 


A noticed by Aſchylus, in his tragedy, intitled. The Seven 
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** againſt Thebes.” Yet we know from Homer, Iliad vi. 
that when Prætus ſent BeHerophon to the king of Lycia, he 
ve him, not a written letter, but r aye, mournful 
Writing could not be common till many centuries. af- 
terwards, fince the firſt written laws were given in Greece only 

ſix centuries before Chriſt. Herodot. I. ii. Strabo, l. vi. 
In a well-known paſſage, Homer after mentioning other 
articles, with which the Greeks purchaſed wine, adds, a. 
| Bowen, 


uſes of the 


metals. 


us the fon of Eteocles. The inſcriptions on the 


HAP. 
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C HAP. It is not eaſy to determine whether gold or iron be 
I. more advantageous to man, the one by exct- 
nen his induſtry, the other by ſeconding that induſ- 
Extenſion try in all the variety of uſeful arts. The diſcovery 
of agri- iron in Greece afforded the n implements 
cultue. of agriculture, the gradual extenſion of which alike 
improved the ſterility of the foil, and the rudeneſs 

of the inhabitants. Before the arrival of the Egyp- 

tian colonies, the cultivation of the ground might 
occaſionally employ the divided induſtry of ſcattered 

families ; but this valuable art was not confidered 

as an object of general concern. Cecrops firſt en- 

gaged the wandering hunters or ſhepherds of Attica, 

to unite in villages of huſbandmen. Corn, wine, 

and oil rewarded their uſeful labours** ; and theſe 
productions being acquired by common toil, were 

| regarded, 


Barons, with oxen themſelves” Some ſcholiaſts and com- 
mentators have imagined, that the f of Homer, was a coin 
— with the figure of an ox, faid to have been introduced 
by Theſeus. Vid. Plut. in Theſeo. But were it allowed, 
which is very improbable, that Theſeus had a mint, it would 
ſtill be improbable that Homer meant ſuch a coin; for in the 
epiſode of Glaucus and Diomed, he ſays, that the former gave 
his golden armour, worth an hundred oxen, for the brazen ar- 
mour of the latter, worth only nine. Now we know from 
Pollux Onomait. I. ix. c. 7.-that the coin gg, at whatſoever 
tune it was introduced, continued to be valued at two 
drachmas. Diomed's arms, therefore, upon rhe ſuppoſition of 
the ſcholiaſts, muſt have been worth about nine ſhillings ; and 
Slaucus's, wich were of maſſy gold, worth only nine pounds. 
Talents of gold are often mentioned by Homer. They were 
propoſed as prizes to combatants, and offered as dedications in 
temples, but too valuable to ſerve as current ſpecie. Homer 
and Herodot. paſſint. »puopa, money, is derived from cee, 
law, becauſe, as Ariſtotle ſays, » pn, M was, or, the 
origin of money is not natural, but conventional and atbi- 
« trary.” But in Homer's time, the word rojog was uſed in a 
uite different ſenſe : rye muft therefore have been derived 
om it at a later period. Com, Iliad. l. xx. v. 249. and 
Ariſtot. Ethic. Nicom. |. v. c. 5. 


24 Paufan. I. iii, Eſchyl. Eumen. 
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regarded, with the ground itſelf, as a common C H 


property? 
The idea of an Excluſive and 


— 
t right to Religious 


all the uſes of a piece of land, whether belonging rites. 


to communities or to individuals, is one of the moſt 
important ſteps in the progreſs of ſociety. In 
Greece, this invaluable right was immediately fol- 
lowed by ſuch inſtitutions as tended to ſecure its 
enjoyment, and to check the injuſtice of man, who 
is ſeldom willing to acquire, by flow labour, what 
he can raviſh by ſudden violence. The falutary 
influence of religion was employed on this neceſ- 
. fary occaſion. We are told by ſeveral writers, that 
the practice of agriculture, and the rites of religion, 
were introduced at the ſame time**. But the ſame 
authors inform us, that their pretended founders of 
religious worſhip aboliſhed the uſe of living ſacrifi- 
ces ; a cuſtom, which evidently ſuppoſes the prior 
eftabliſhment of an ancient and more bloody ſuper- 
ſtition. Yet in this humane prohibition, we may 
perhaps diſcern a laudable attempt to correct the 
barbarity of the Greeks, and to raiſe the new pro- 


feſſion of agriculture above the antient employment 
of hunting. 


Before and during the time that the Hellenic The Hel- 
tribes received continual acceſſions of population lenes dii- 


from- diſtant countries, they were no leſs diligent f** 
in ſending forth their own colonies. As they ori- 


ginally ſubſiſted by hunting, fiſhing and paſturage, guage 


a large 


The riese, or cut of ground ſo often mentioned in Ho- 
mer, as beſtowea by general conſent on admired kings and chiefs, 
might have ſuggeſted this obſervation, which ſeems to have 


eſcaped notice, though attended, as we ſhall find, with very 
important conſequences. | | 


?* Diodor. Pautan. Apollod. 
* Og xagro; ayer, fa wn o. Porph, de Abſtinent. 
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large extent of territory was requiſite to ſupply 
them with the neceſſaries of life. They were not 
afflicted by the oppreſſive terrors of deſpotiſm; they 
were long unacquainted with the gentle, but pow- 
erful, operation of regular government; and, 
without being ſubject to the one or the other, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible for men to live together in large 
ſocieties. When any of their communities ſeemed 
inconveniently numerous, they divided it into ſeve- 
ral portions, of which the principal kept poſſeſhon 
of their original ſeats, while the others occupied and 
the ſurrounding territories. It was thus 
that the Eolians diſperſed through many parts of the 
Peloponneſus ; the unfortunate Siſy phus“, who 
founded the city of Corinth, being a deſcendant of 
Eolus, and the anceftors of the wiſe ** who 
reigned in Sandy Pylos, being ſprung from the 
ſame Eolic race. A confiderable divifion of the 
Ionians ſettled the ſouthern ſhores of the 
Corinthian gulph, in) the province which, eighty 
years after the T war, the name of 
lonia for that of Achaia . The territory beyond 
the Corinthian iſthmus was parcelled out among in- 
numerable ſub-divifions of the Hellenic tribes". 
When the continent of Greece ſeemed ſufficiently 
populous, the Athenians gave inhabitants to the iſle 
of Eubea ; and many centuries before the famous 
eſtabliſhments formed by the Greeks on the coaſt of 
Aſia Minor, of Italy, and of Thrace, the Dorians 
had fent a colony to Crete“, and the Eolians, 
under the conduct of Dardanus, had planted the 
eaſtern banks of the Helleſpont®®. During the 


Trojan 


25 Kas elenden now ugerige axyic wore. Homer Od yi. 
29 Pauſan. in Corinth. & Meſſen. a 
30 Strabo, |. vii. 

21 Strabo, I. vii. Pauſan. & Diodor. 

3> Diodor. ibid. Strabo. I. vii. p. 496. 

33 Servius in ÆEneid. III. 
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Trojan war, the inhabitants of thoſe various and 
widely ſeparated countries ſpoke the ſame language 
that was uſed the Hellenes, and acknow- 
ledged the general influence of the ſame principles 
and manners. Unleſs it is ſuppoſed, therefore, 
that not only the Phrygians, but the Phenicians and 
' Egyptians, originally ſpoke the fame Hellenic 
ſeems reaſonable to conjecture, that 
Cadmus, and 
of the 


ſufficient to 


prove, 


A ſingle reflection appears 
that they likewiſe con 
tions of government. The inflexible rigour of deſ- 
potiſm, which has in all ages prevailed in Egypt 


13 
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— — 


together 


formed to the Grecian inſtitu- with their 


inftitu- 
tions of 
govern- 


and ment. 


* 


24 Herodotus, I. v. c. 58. ſays, that the colony of Cadmus 
changed their being ſurrounded by the lonians, an Hel- 
lenic tribe. ſays further, that together with their language, 
they changed the power of ſome of their letters. He acknow- 
ledges that the tans, or Phenicians, communicated to 
the Tonians the uſe of letters; but 
the Phenician alphabet to 
The eaſtern tongues are i 


ner, not only their articulation, but their quantity, and after- 
wards their muſical intonation, as ſhall be explained hereafter, 
in treating of the Grecian muſic and poetry. 

* Tbe government of the Egyptians as well as of the Afiatics, 
is uniformly repreſented in ſcripture as an abſolute monarchy. 
Herodotus and Diodorus mention ſome laws of the Egyptians, 
which ſeem to circumſcribe the power of their kings. But theſe 
laws, if well examined, will confirm the obſervation in the 
text. 
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merce. 


3 


AF. and the Eaſt, was unknown to the 
| — 
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of 
Since the abſolute power of kings was not 
ledged during a long period of war and 
c—_ the ſtricteſt military ſubordina- 

nce the Greeks preſerved their freedom, 
1 cork of many centuries bad a 
tendency to prepare them for ſervitude, it cannot 
reaſonably be imagined, that an Oriental ſyſtem of 
ſhould have prevailed in the more early 


oppreſſion 
ages of poverty and independence“. 


The Phenicians being conſidered as the principal 
navigators and — of the ancient world, it is 
m- commonly believed that the example of the Phe- 
nician colonies firft taught the Greeks to brave the 
of the ſea, and to maintain a commercial 
intercourſe with each other, as well as with foreign 
nations. But it is ſufficient to throw a glance on the 


geography of Greece, to ive how naturally 
commerce, without foreign aid, might have = 


Troy. 


8 
the earth, are more acceſſible to Greece 
any neighbouring country. Yet it appears. 

hiſtory, that the Greeks did not 
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or of the ſuppoſed leſſons of their Phenician in- O HAF. 
ſtructors. Gals 
Many circumſtances conſpired to prolong the in- Circum- 
fancy of their nation, and to retard, during ſeveral ances 
centuries, their improvement in commerce, as well |\4.4the 
as in agriculture, and the other uſeful arts. The progreſs 
ſurface of Greece is more indented by creeks and of ſociety 


cece. 


rivers, and more roughened by mountains and Picat 


11 tories, than that of any other part of Europe. 

3 IF heſe natural diviſions kept the different commu- - as 
| nities in a ſtate of ſeparation and hoſtility. The 

ideas of their ancient conſanguinity, and common 

origin, were weakened or effaced by the recent con- 

fluence of foreigners. They could not travel be- 

yond their own narrow diſtricts without being ex- 

poſed to the inſults of enemies. Theſe inſults excit- 

ed reſentment ; mutual injuries were offered and 

retorted ; each city was at war with all its neigh- 

bours ; thus did the /mallneſs of the Grecian States, Smallnefs 
a circumſtance which, during the happy ages that of the diſ- 
form the ſubject of the preſent hiſtory. tended to — 
break the force of cuſtom and opinion, and to en- 

courage that noble emulation ſo favourable to the 

progreſs of virtue and ſcience, produce, in leſs for- 

tunate times, an effect of the moſt oppoſite nature, 

choke the ſeeds of order, and repreſs the feeble ſhoots 

of arts and humanity. - | 


The metals, originally deftined to promote the The 
peaceful labours of man, were converted into pow- coaſts ra- 
erful inſtruments of deſtruction; and, while the '*8*9 by 
land was ravaged by the ſword, the ſea was coveredꝰ — 
with pirates. The Phenicians, the Carians, and 
the inhabitants of the Greek iſlands in general, con- 
33 headed og means of uniting na- 

mutual int and commerce, but as 
a happy expedient for enabling the poor and the 
brave 
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C H AP. brave to plunder the rich territories of their leſs war- 


I. 
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like neighbours. The coaſts of Greece, though in 
early times their bleak forbidding aſpect might have 
_— the avarice of freebooters, yet on account 

the proximity of their ſituation, and the valuable 
cargoes of hardy ſlaves in which they abounded, 
were continually infeſted by naval depredations. 
The unfortified places near the ſhore furrendered 
without reſiſtance; the fruits of their painful induſ- 
try were plundered or deſtroyed, and the moſt 
valuable portion of their inhabitants dragged into 
captivity. The practice of piracy and invaſion was 
not a tem reſource of war, prompted by ne- 
ceſſity, or a juſt revenge; it grew into an ordinary 
profeſſion, which was ſo far from being deemed 
diſhonourable, that it conferred much glory and 
renown on thoſe who exerciſed it with ſkill and 
bravery*”. | 


During this diſordered ſtate of ſociety, the arts of 
peace were almoſt entirely neglected, and Greece 
was ready to be plunged into the groſſeſt barba- 
riſm, by its domeſtic diſſentions. The irruptions 
of the Thracians, Amazons, and other northern 
ſavages, threatened to accelerate this melancholy 
event, and to complete the ruin of the unhappy 
Hellenes**. But it may be obſerved in the affairs 
of human life, that any extraordinary meaſure of 
good or evil commonly leads men to dread, or to 
expect, a ſudden revolution of fortune; a natural 
ſentiment which, though liable to be abuſed by 
credulity and ſuperſtition, is founded on the firm 

| baſis 


37 Thucydid. I. i. a xoopo; xanu; Tv ro tear. The explana- 


tion in the text ſeems more confonant to Grecian manners, in 


thoſe ages, than that of the ſcholiaſt, which is tranſlated by Mr. 
Rochford, * Chez qui la piraterie etoit exercEe avec une cer- 
raine probite.” M. de Acad. v. 39. 

0 Lyfias Orat. Funeb. » 
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baſis of experience. The rudiments of the moſt CHAP. 
uſeful deſigns are ſuggeſted always by neceſſity, I. 
often by calamity. The inroads of the wild moun- a 
taineers of Thrace, and of other barbarians more 

remote, whoſe deſtructive cruelty may be under- 

ſtood by the unexampled ravages with which 

even the ** feebler ſex carried on the ravages of 

war, occaſioned the firſt inſtitution which reftored 

ſome degree of preſent tranquillity to Greece, and 

laid the foundation of its future grandeur. 


The northern diſtricts of Theſſaly being pecu- Circum- 
liarly expoſed to the dangerous fury of invaders, ſtances 
the petty princes of that province entered into a _— = 
confederacy for their mutual defence**. They ai- jean 
ſembled in ſpring and autumn at Thermopylz, a Greece. 
place afterwards fo illuſtrious, and then governed 
dy Amphictyon, a deſcendant of Deucalion, whole Origin of 
name is immortalized in the Amphidiyonic council. the Am- 
The advantages which the confederates derived phictyo- 
from this meaſure, were ſoon perceived by their f Ou 
neighbours. The central ſtates gradually acceded 

to their alliance; and, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century before Chriſt, Acriſius king of 

Argos, and other princes of the Peloponneſus, were 


allowed to ſhare the benefits and ſecurity of this uſe- 


After this event, the Amphictyons appear to The Ar- 
have long confined themſelves to the original pur- gonautic 
poſe of their inſtitution. The ſtates, whoſe mea- edi 
ſures were directed by this aſſembly, found ſufficient &. C. 


Vor. I. C occupation 1263- 


39 The Amazons. See Lyſias Orat. Funeb. and Herodotus 
paſſim. Yet the exiſtence of theſe warlike females was doubted 


e carly as the days of the emperor Hadrian, as we learn from 
Urian but what is faid by that judicious and manly hiftorian, 
XF ferms ient to diſpel the doubt. See Arrian, Expedit. 
Alexand. I. vii. p.m | 
® Marm. Oxon. E. 5. 
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CHAP. occupation in defending their own territories ; and 

l. near a century elapſed, before they undertook, by 
= common conſent, any diſtant expedition. But it 
was not to be expected that their reſtleſs activity 
could be always exhauſted in defenſive war. The 
eſtabliſhment of the Amphi&tyons brought together 
the chiefs moſt diſtinguithed by birth and bravery. 
Glory and emulation prompted them to arms, and 
revenge directed thoſe arms againſt the barbarians. 
Jaſon, Admetus, and other chieftains of Theflaly**, 
having equipped a ſmall fleet in the neighbouring 
harbour of Iolcus, and particularly the. ſhip Argo, 
of ſuperior ſiae and conſtruction to any before 
known, were animated with a deſire to viſit foreign 
lands, to plant colonies in thoſe parts of them that 
a moſt delightful, and to retort on their in- 
habitants the injuries which Greece had ſuffered 
from *. The princes of the north having 


proclaimed this ſpirited deſign over the central and 
and 


ſouthern provinces, the ſtandard of ent 
lory _ peedily ſurrounded by the flower of the 
Grecian — + who eagerly embraced this ho- 
nourable opportunity to ſignalize their manly va- 

lour. Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, and, in gene- 
2288 who, in the 


divine 


Their names are — by Apollodorus, Diod. Sicu- 
lus, Pindar, A pollonius, &c. 

* Herodot. I. i. Diodor. Sicul. |. iv. 

43 Pindar, Pythic. iv. 
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divine Orpheus“, whoſe ſublime genius was worthy C HAP. 
to celebrate the amazing ſeries of their adven- ' 
. tures. as 


Theſe adventures, however, have been too much 
adorned by the graces of poetry, to be the proper 
ſubjects of hiſtorical compoſition. The deſigns of 
the Argonauts are veiled under the allegorical, or 
at leaſt doubtful, phraſe of carrying off the 
golden fleece; which, though eaſily explained, if 
we admit the report that the inhabitants of the eaſj- 
tern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces of wool, 
in order to collect the rticles which were 
carried down by the torrents from Mount Cauca- 
ſus**, is yet deſcribed in ſuch various language by 
antient writers, that almoſt every modern who 
examines the ſubject, thinks himſelf entitled to 
offer, by way of explanation, ſome new conje 
of his own. But in oppolition to the moſt approved 
of theſe conjectures, we may venture to affirm, 
that the voyage to Colchis was not undertaken with 
a view to eſtabliſh extenſive plans of commerce**, 
or to ſearch for mines of gold, far leſs to learn the 
imaginary art of converting other ſubſtances into 
that precious metal*” ; all ſuch motives ſuppoſing a 
degree of ſpeculation and refinement unknown in 
that age to the gallant but uninſtructed youth of 
Theſſaly. The real object of the expedition may 
be diſcovered by its conſequences. The Argonauts 

2 2 . fought, 


/ 

The teſtimony of Plato de Repub. I. x. of Iſocrates in Bu- 
ſirid. ſufficiently atteſt the poetical of Orpheus. The Ar- 
gonautica, and other works aſcribed to him, are collected by 
Eſchenbachius, and publiſhed at Nuremberg 1702. That theſe, _ 
however, are the productions of a much later age, appears from 
mnumerable circumſtances, ſome of which are mentioned by 
Fabricius, Bib. Grzc. vol. i. p. 120. 

** Strabo, I. xi. p. 499- 
* Euftach. in Homer. | 
** Suidas, Memoires de PAcadem. v. 9. Exped. Argon. 
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CHAP. fought, conquered, and plundered“; they ſettled 

I. a colony on the ſhores of the Euxine® and carried 
ms Greece a daughter of the king of Colchis, the 
celebrated Medea, a 1 of Egyptian extrac- 


tion, whoſe crimes and enchantments are con- 
demned to an eternal infamy in the immortal lines 
of Euripides. 
ſe- . ſtory of the An 1 _ 
con the Argonauts, undertaking 
quenc® appears to have been attended with a conſiderable 
gonautic and a happy effect on the manners and character of 
expedi- the Greeks. From the æra of this celebrated expe- 
tion. dition, we may diſcover not only a more daring and 
more enlarged ſpirit of enterpriſe, but a more deci- 

3 Lo — towards civilization and hu- 

_ 3 chiefs, whoſe 

nee with other commonly aroſe 
from acis of mutual hoftility, hitherto gave full ſcope 
na 5 IG 
and courage —— the 
. fought and 
F 


procure of 
their immediate & be fnce te ae of the 
| little 
4% Diodor. ibid. 
49 Xenoph, Anabaſ. 
5® Euripid. Med. 


5? This was the brazen deſcribed by Heſiod, Oper. & Di. 
I. i. p. 142—155. and by Plutarch in the life of Thecus. 


** 
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community often depended on the warlike CHAP. 
oo —— ks , bt when frremd wibes IS 
had combined in a common enterpriſe, there was 
leſs dependance on the proweſs of any ſingle leader. 
Emulation and intereſt naturally rendered all theſe 
leaders as jealous of each other, as defirous of the 
public uſe ; and, in order to acquire this ap- 
plauſe, it was neceſſary to brighten the luſtre of 
martial ſpirit by the more valuable virtues of juſ- 
tice and humamty. | 
glorious field firſt opened to the ambi- The he- 
they cultivated it with a degree roic age. 
ardent and ſucceſsful. Innume- 
exploits of Hercules, of Theſeus, 
and of the divine ſons of Leda“, and undertaken 
with infinite toil and danger, to promote the intereſt 
and ſafety, not of their particular tribes, but of the 
general 


3® Heſiod marks this change of manners. It happened be- 
tween the expedition of the Argonauts and the ſiege of Thebes, 
ſince the latter was the firſt exploit in which his new race cf 
men, , aerger xas agen, were engaged. See Hefiod. 
Oper. & Di. I. i. v. 155—165. 

537 ln order to obtain the immortal fruits of merit, fays 
Ariſtotle, in his beautiful Ode to Virtue, ; | 


This ode, which is preſerved in Diogen. Laert. in Ariſtot. and 
and in Athenzus, |. 15. c. 16. proves the mind of the Stagy- 
rite to have been as lofty as capacious ; and, while it compre- 
hended the whole circle of ſcience, capable of 
ric poetry, 5 1 Horace. 
ter, probably, Ariſtotle in view, in ode 3. b. 3. 


„ in Ly- 
he lat- 


But in the order of his names, he is not fo faithful to chro- 
nology. | 
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CHAP. general confederacy. The Grecian woods and | 
; 


i. mountains abounded in lions, boars, and other 
— Y' © fierce animals“, that often roamed from their 
haunts, and ſpread terror and deſolation through 
the adjoining vallies. The vallies themſelves 
teemed with men of brutal ſtrength and courage, 
who availed themſelves of the weaknets of govern- 
ment to perpetrate horrid deeds of violence and 
cruelty. The firſt worthies of Greece, animated 
rather with the daring and uſeful, than with the ro- 
mantic ſpirit of chivalry, ſet themſelves with one 
accord to remedy evils which threatened the exiſt- 
ence of ſocicty. Their adventures have, doubt- 
leſs, been embelliſhed by the elegant fancy of poets 
and orators; but they will remain eternal monu- 
ments of generous magnanimity, which ſacrifices 
the inflinctive love of eaſe and pleaſure to the ac- 


quired taſte for glory and renown**. 


. 
„f 
4 _ —_— 
A 1ST oo » % © 


= 
* 
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'The war The laws of war and peace gradually improved 
-: * with the progreſs of humanity; and the firſt general 
1225, enterpriſe, which ſucceeded the expedition of the 
Argonauts, proves that whole communities, as well 
as individuals, had begun to reſpect the virtues 
mott eſſential to public happineſs. The war of 
Thebes has deſerved, therefore, to be recorded; 
while the more antient hoſtilities between the Hel- 
lenic tribes, of which juſtice was not even the pre- 
tence, but luſt or avarice ine only cauſe, and wealth 
or beauty the only prize, are univerſally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an antient oracle, the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural 


cruelty 


: ©» * 2 5 f 0 
. "= Ba l * 2 * %® — . * * * & 3s * 
Z 
W Fer, eee 1 


5+ In the ſhield of Hercules, Heſiod deſcribes a boar fighting 
with a lion, and almoſt prevailing in the combat. That ani- 
mal was no leis ternble on the oppoſite coaſt of Aſia than in 
Greece, as we learn fre m Herudotus, |. i. c. 34, & ſeq. 


55 Pauſan. I. i. Ifocrat. Hellen. Encom. & Panegyr. Lyſias 
& Demotthen. Orat. Funebr. 
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cruelty of his ſons, involved the royal family of CHAP. 
Thebes in that maze of calamities, appropriated in + 
all ages, from Sophocles“ to Voltaire, as favourite PER 


4 


his ambitious temper, corrupted by the honours of 
royalty. refuſed to reſign the throne at the appointed 
term of his command. His rival, Polynices, mar- 
ried the daughter of Adraſtrus, king of Argos, who 
enabled his ſon-in-law to aſſert, by force of arms, 
his juſt pretenſions to the alternate inheritance. 
The allied princes, reinforced by Tydeus, Capa- 
neus, and three other chiefs, marched to Thebes at 
the head of ſeven bands of armed followers, who 
inveſted the ſeven gates of the city. The Thebans, 
impatient of confinement within the walls of a place 
ill provided in ſupplies, yielded to the martial ar- 
dor of Eteocles, and repelled the aſſailants by a vi- 
 gorous fally, in which the moſt illuſtrious combat- 
* ants fell on both ſides, and the wretched brothers 
periſned by mutual wounds. The cauſe of the 
war being removed by this horrid cataſtrophe, the 
the Argives craved leave to bury their dead ; but 
we Thebans, exaſperated againſt the daring inva- 
ders of their country, returned them an anſwer, 
which, according to the principles of that age, bid 
3 defiance to the dictates of nature, and the precepts 
of religion. In this extremity, Adraſtus, the only 
chief who ſurvived the battle, had recourſe to the 
7 | humane 


ſubjects of the Tragic Muſe. Eteocles and Poly- 
* nices (theſe were the miſerable ſons of Oedipus) ha- 
Ny ving haſtened the death, and drawn down the 
maledictions, of their unhappy father, agreed to 
way, by turns, the Theban ſceptre. Eteocles, the 
iN elder brother, reigned during the firſt year ; but 


"BF might have faid Zichylus, whoſe © Seven againit 
hebes“ is founded on the hittory related ia the text. But the 
name of Sophocles will bring to the mind of every reader of 


taſte and humanity, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and particular! 
the Oedipus Coloneus. a ; * F 
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CHAP. humane piety of the Athenians, who, uninfluenced 
J. by motives of ambition or intereſt, took arms 
n defence of public juſtice, and compelled the cruel 
obſtinacy of the Thebans to grant the laſt melan- 

choly honours to the aſhes of their deceaſed ene- 

mies*”. At the diſtance of ten years, the more ſor- 

tunate ſons of the chiefs, who had fallen before the 
Theban walls, reſented, with the fury of religious 

rage, the indignities that had been Canton of- 
fered to the manes of their fathers. They again 

laid ſiege to the guilty city, deſtroyed the lives and 
property of many of the inhabitants, dragged many 
into captivity, and compelled the remainder to 


acknowledge, as their king, the infant fon of the 
injured Polynices*®*. 


Circum- In their progreſs towards civilization, the Greeks 
perceived the advantage of political conf 

f they became fully ſen ble of the benefits of 

eſs Civil union. The neceſſity of providing for de- 
towards fence againſt the aſſaults of foreign enemies, and 
— the natural dictates of intereſt and ambition, un- 
inte folded the idea of a federal aſſociation between dif- 
Erecian ferent communities, before the members of any one 
ſtates ſtate had been ſufficiently united in the ſyſtem of 
domeſtic policy. Various clufters of towns and vil- 
lages, ſituate in winding vallies, divided by lofty 
mountains, acknowledged the authority of kings or 
chieftains, who led forth their warlike youth to glory 
and danger. Summoned to arms againſt foreign 
enemies, they readily flocked to the ſtandard of 
their king, and received, with implicit ſubmiſſion, 
his commands in the field: but when no common 


cauſe 


57 Lyſias Orat. Funeb. 
* Confer. Homer. I. iv. v. 337 & paſſim. Heſiod. Op. & 
Di Aichyl. Septem contra Thebas. Lyſias Orat. Funeb. 


Statius. Thebaid. Apollod. I. iu.” 3 I. iv. Pauſan. in 
Bæotic. 
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cauſe rouſed their emulation, or excited their valour, © ma p. 

the inhabitants of each little townſhip aſpired at inde- i 

pendent juriſdiction, and the nominal 1 of 
ifkerefices 


the ſame prince often terminated their 
by the deciſion of the ſwordꝰ. 


To cement ſuch diſorderly communities by laws The ex- 
and government, required an acquaintance with ample of 
ſome more civilized people, among whom the ef- Crete. 
fects of this happy union viſibly Such an 
example fortunately occurred in the wiſe inſtitutions 
and policy of the Cretans, which are repreſented 
not only as the moſt antient, but the beſt regula- 
tions, that ever were eſtabliſhed in any portion of 
the Grecian territory**®. The celebrated iſland, 
which fable has dignified with the imaginary honour 
of giving birth to ſome of the gods ** of Greece, 
poſſeſſed the real merit of communicating to that 
country many uſeful improvements. it had been Peculiar 
early planted, as we had occaſion already to ob- circum- 
ſerve, by a colony of Dorians. This colony, which — 
received various“ acceſſions from Greece, enjoyed 
two advantages above their brethren on the conti- 
nent, Their inſular ſituation left them expoſed, 
indeed, to naval depredations, but delivered them 
from thoſe fierce incurſions by land, which often 
disfigured and deſolated the mother country. A 
favourable gale wafted the unſkilful mariners of 
antiquity from the ſhores of Crete to the capital of 
Egypt. The facility of communication thus intro- 
duced between the two countries an habitual inter- 
courſe, from which the barbarous iſlanders had no- 
thing to loſe, and every thing to gain. Rhadaman- 

| thus, 


39 Thucydid. I. i. Plut. in Theſeo. 

e Plat. de Leg. & in Minoe. Ariſtot. Fol, l. ii. Plut. in 
Lycurg. 
a Heſiod. Theog. | 
© Homer. Iliad. I. xix- v. 172. &c. 
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_ CHAP. thus“, and others of their early kings or chieftains, 


whom intere! or curioſity carried into Egypt and 


\—— the Eaſt, appear to have had ſagacity to obſerve, 


The cl- 
der Mi- 


nos. 


whom, whatever dazzled the imagination announced 


and dexterity to employ, ſeveral of the inventions 
and inſtitutions of thoſe powertul and civilized king- 
doms, for the uſeful purpoſe of confirming their 


own authority, and bridhng the fierce paſſions of 
their country men. 


The elder Minos is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for 
prom-ting this beneficial deſign. The doubtful 
appellation of Son of the Ocean, which, perhaps, 
he might derive from his numerous voyages, leaves 
it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan, or a 
foreigner. In the countries which he had viſited, 
he obſerved certain families inveſted, from time im- 
memorial, with unbounded honours, as the im- 
mediate vicegerents of the divinity. The unculti- 
vated, but freeborn genius of Greece, always re- 


jected this odious profanation ; yet it ſeemed poth- 


ble to Minos to acquire that reſpe& for his office, 
which he would have vainly folicited for his perſon. 
We are not informed by what virtues, civil or mi- 
litary, he acquired before the eſtabliſhment of his 
laws, an extraordinary influence among the Cre- 
tans. But as ſlaves multiplied to ſuch a degree in 
the iſland during his reign, that agriculture and the 
mechanic arts were exercifed by them alone, there 
is reaſon to conjecture that he had been extremely 
ſucceſsful in war againſt his neighbours, and no leſs 
equitable in dividing the booty among the various 
Cretan tribes who followed the fortune of his arms. 
However this may be, it appears from the general evi- 
dence of antiquity, that Minors had addreſs to per- 
ſuade men prone to wonder and to believe, among 


the 
6 Strabo, I. x p. 480. 
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preſence of a divinity, that their favourite hero CH A P. 
wo admitted to the familiarity of the gods. From 1. 
them he pretended to derive an invaluable ſyſtem 

of laws, which he was enjoined to engrave on tables 

of braſs. From Jupiter he received the regal 

tre, which entitled him to adminiſter theſe laws, but 
obliged him to reſpect them. By command of the 

fame god, he founded the cities of Cnoſſus, Cydonia, 

and Pheſtus, and united the diſtant ſubjects of his 
"XX wide-extended domain, by ſuch regulations as 
ſerved alike to ſupport the authority of the prince, 
and to maintain the rights of the people“. 

The beautiful arrangement of this political edi- Expedi- 
fice ſtruck the diſcerning eye of Theſeus, the illuf. tion of 
trious ſon of Egeus, king of Athens, in his cele- Pbeſeus 
brated expedition to Crete, during the reign of the Crete. 
ſecond Minos. The laſt mentioned prince joined A. C. 
the ſplendor of military renown to the famed wiſ- 234 
dom of his reverend anceſtor. His maritime force 
exceeded the united ſtrength of his neighbours ; he 
ſubdued ſeveral of the circumjacent iſles; and while 
he permitted his own ſubje&s to ravage the coaſts 
of Greece, under pretence of lawful war, he effec- 
tually checked the piratical depredations of the 
Carians, Lycians, and Phenicians, which had hi- 
therto proved fo frequent and fo deſtructive“. 
Athens experienced the effects of his power and am- 
bition, and reluctantly ſubmitted to a diſgraceful 
tribute of ſeven youths, and as many virgins", 

ws — 


© Fog pryane aging, Odyſſ. I. 19. v. 179. which Horace 
. 


Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus. L. 1. Ode 8. 


45 Strabo, l. x. p. 480. Plato in Minde. Diod. I. v. 
s Thucydid. |. i. | 


7 Odyf. I. xi. v. 320. & Virgil, En. 6. 
Tum pepdere pœnas 
Cecropidz juſſi, miſerum ! ſeptena quotannis 
Corpera natorum. 
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CHAP. which was cruelly exacted by a nation who ſub- 

 fiſted on the labour of ſlaves. The tributary cap- 

—Y— tives were drawn by lot from the body of the peo- 

ple, who trembled at the annual return of the Cre- 

tan veſſel. Diſcontents aroſe againſt the govern- 

ment of Egeus, who ſeemed to bear the indig- 

nity with too much tameneſs ; when his heroic ſon, 

with a patriotiſm congenial to his character, gene- 

rouſly offered his life in the ſervice of his country. 

The fame of Theſeus had already reached the ears 

of Minos, who reſpected his virtues ; and this re- 

ſpect was converted into admiration, on beholding 

the Athenian prince a voluntary captive. Minos 

treated him with the affectionate kindneſs of antient 

hoſpitality ; gave him his daughter Ariadne in mar- 

riage ; and declared the Athenians thenceforth free 

from a contribution equally cruel and ignominious. 

Theſeus reaped great glory from this tranſaction. 

The veſſel in which he failed, continued to be an- 

nually ſent, for more than eight centuries after- 

wards, to return thanks to Apollo, in his favourite 

iſland of Delos“; and the fortunate voyage to 

Crete was celebrated by ſacrifices, and other cere- 

monies, handed down to the lateſt times of the 
Athenian republic“. 


Theſeus Many extraordinary circumſtances, invented by 
communi- the poets, disfigure events, which are otherwiſe 
—— the ſufficiently authenticated. The unnatural amours 

fea of the abominable Paſiphae, and the bloody feaſts 


unprove- 


ments to of the monſtrous Minotaur”', have been faithfully 
Attica. | | tranſcribed, 


5 Tpſe ſuum Theſeus pro caris corpus Athenis 
Projicere optavit. Catullus. 

© Plato. Phæuo. 

70 Plut. in Theſeo. 

7% Hic crudelis amor tauri, ſuppoſtaque ſurto 
Paſiphae, &c. 


The judicious Virgil places theſe ſtrange ſtories in the ſculptured 


porch of an antient temple. 
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tranſcribed, from one age to another, in the tire- C 


ilations of injudicious mythologiſts; but 

— have occurred to thoſe writers, that 
| the expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the 
improvements afterwards introduced by Theſeus 
into the Athenian government. The inſtitutions and 
manners of that iſland preſented a picture of more 
regular compoſition, and more harmonious colour- 
ing, than could be ſeen in any of the Grecian 
continent. Various ſocieties of freemen, all united 
under one government, all equal among them- 
ſelves, and all ſerved by ſlaves; no private property 
in land; the men eating at public tables, and their 
families ſubſiſting from the common flock; the 
youth regularly trained to the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
navigation and war; a ſevere morality enforced by 
law; honour the reward of age and merit; and the 
whole community acknowledging the prerogative 
of an hereditary king, who derived his authority 
from Jupiter, but who was no longer intitled to the 
divine protection than he continued to obſerve juſ- 
tice, and to maintain the unalienable privileges of 
his ſubjects””. Impreſſed with the ſalutary inftitu- 
tions, which he beheld in this flouriſhing iſland, 
Theſeus, upon his acceſſion to the throne of his fa- 
ther, was ambitious to imitate them in his native 
country. The rudeneſs of the Athenians, indeed, 
admitted not the introduction of written laws. But 
the ſcattered villages of Attica were perſuaded to 
embrace the regulations of the capital”* ; to unite in 
common ceremonies of religion; to acknowledge 
the reciprocal obligations of ſubjects; and, while 
they aſſerted the right of citizens, to reſpect, during 
| peace 


by 


7* Ariftot. Polit. I. ii. c. 9. Kc. Strabo, ibid. Plato de 
77 Thucydid. I. ii. Plut. in Theſeo. 


Long 
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CHAP. 1 
AP. peace ”=_ war, the ſacred prerogative of royal 
Thence The improvements in domeſtic policy, thus in- 
diffuſed troduced into Attica by the example of Crete, and 
the wiſdom of Theſeus, were gradually adopted by 
the neighbouring provinces'*. At the commence- 
ment of the Trojan war, all the Grecian ftates had 
embraced one uniform ſyſtem of 32 uni- 
ting the independent ſpirit of E n freedom with 
R N 
ſuperſtition . This ſingular frame of policy, com- 
poſed of materials ſeemingly incapable of alliance, 
was peculiarly well adapted to great and generous 
This en- undertakings; and unleſs the divine, though li- 
ables the mited authority of kings, had fortified the other in- 
Greeks te ftitutions which ſerved to tame the ferocity of the 
the Tro- Greeks, there is reaſon to doubt whether their 
jan war. could have engaged above an hundred 
thouſand ftubborn barbarians to undertake a 
diſtant and difficult enterpriſe, much leſs have 
detained their reluctant impatience during ten 
years in the ſiege of Troy. : 
Deſcrip- Before we examine the cauſes and the incidents 


continental y 
equal to Scotland in extent, marked with till 


bolder. features, and bleſſed with a warmer ſun. 
In its length, the whole country is almoſt equally 
e divided 


74 Dionyſ. Halic. I. v. 2 Homer, paſſim. 
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divided by two oppoſite gulphs, compreſſing be- C 
tween them a mountainous neck of land, to the 


Peloponneſus, and the territory extending north- 
wards, from the extremity of the Corinthian iſthmus 
to the ſouthern frontier of Macedonia. The Pe- 
loponneſus, ſcarcely two hundred miles in length, 
and one hundred and forty in breadth, is every 
where interſected by mountains, particularly the 
towering ridges of Zarex and Taygetus. During 
the flouriſhing ages of Greece, this ſmall peninfula 
contained ſeven independent communities, of un- 
equal power and fame, which ranked in the fol- 
lowing order : The comparatively large, and high- 
ly diverfified, territory of Laconia ; the fruitful 
vale of Argos; the extenſive coaſt of Achaia; the 
narrow but commercial iſthmus of Corinth.; the 
central and mountainous region of Arcadia; toge- 
ther with the more level countries of Elis and Meſ- 
ſenia, which are throughout better adapted to til- 
lage than any other provinces of the Peloponne- 
ſus ””. The Grecian poſſeſſions beyond the Corin- 
thian iſthmus were more conſiderable, extending 
two hundred and miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
one hundred and fifty from north to ſouth. They 
were naturally divided, by the long and intricate 
ridges of Olympus, Pindus, Oeta, and Ofla, into 
nine ſeparate provinces ; which, during the cele- 
brated ages of Grecian freedom, were occupied by 
nine independent republics. They comprehended 
the extenſive and fertile plains of Theffaly and 
Bceotia, both of which were, in early times, much 

expoſed to inundations ; and the latter, abounding 
in ſubterranean caverns, was peculiarly ſubject to 
earthquakes; the leſs fertile, but more ſecure terri- 
tory 


2 gtrabo, I. vii. 77 Strabo, ibid. & Paufan. Meſſen. 


breadth of only five miles, into the peninſula of OI 
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CHAP. tory of Attica; the weſtern provirices of Ztolia 
Land Acarnania, encompaſſed on one fide by dan- 
—— gerous ſeas, and confined on the other by almoſt 
_— mountains ; and the four ſmall rocky 

its 


of Phocis, Doris, Locris, and Nie- 


im 
di 

| gara ”*. 
| | It has been obſerved, that theſe names and divi- 
ſions, which remained to the lateſt times, are pretty 
accurately marked by Homer, whoſe poems con- 
tinued, through ſucceeding ages, to be the a 

proved ſtandard and legal code, to which neigh- 
bouring communities appealed, in adjuſting their 
diſputed boundaries This obſervation, how- 
ever, muſt be qualified chiefly by two exceptions. 
During the Trojan war, the extenſive province of 
Theſſaly ſent forth above a fourth part of the 
whole Grecian ſtrength, and was divided among 
many warlike leaders. It might naturally be ex- 
pected, while agriculture and paſturage were the 
principal occupations ſubſergient to human life, 
that a country, abounding in Plains and meadows, 
ſhould excel in population and in power. When 
commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts en- 
riched and adorned the middle and ſouthern diviſi- 
ons of Greece, the northern diſtrict of Theſſaly loſt 
its ancient pre-eminence. The ſecond exception 
aroſe from the extenfive power of the houſe of Pe- 
lops, which, as already mentioned, had, by fortu- 
nate marriages and rich ſucceſſions, ired do- 
minion over the northern and eaſtern parts of the 
Peloponneſus, formerly containing ſeveral inde- 
pendent principalities, and, after the misfortunes 
of Agamemnon and his family, again divided into 
pw” immortal republics of Sparta, Argos, Corinth, 


From 
7% Strabo, ibid. 78 Plut. in Solon. * Plato in Menon. 
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From this general ye of the country, it will CHAP. 
not appear remarkable, that, in an age when every 
able- bodied man was a ſoldier, Greece ſhould have 1 
raiſed an army of an hundred and two thouſand of the 
men. The Acarnanians alone, for reaſons un- Grecian 
known, ſent no forces to Troy. But the conti- 1 

nent was aſſiſted by the generous efforts of Crete, 

of Rhodes, and of many ſmaller iſlands, which 

were ſubject to their reſpective princes, or govern- 

ed by the wide extended dominion of Agamem- 

non. The veſſels collected for tranſporting thefe 

forces to Aſia, amounted to twelve hundred fail. 

They were equipped at little expence, and built 

. with little ingenuity, moved by only one bank of 

oars, and entirely unprovided with decks or an- 

chors. Their complement varied in different veſ- 

E ſels; ſome contained an hundred and twenty, 

230 others only fifty men, who appear to have been 

equally acquainted with the military art, as prac- 

tiſed in that remote age, and with the rude ſimpli- 

dity of ancient navigation 

1 The celebrated kingdom of Priam, againſt Deſeri 

" which this armament was directed, ied the on of L ro- 
eaſtern banks of the Helleſpont, the ſouthern coaſt 7%: Ph 
of the Propontis, and the northern ſhores of the ,;,. 

Egean. From the river Eſepus to the promon- 

8 tory of Lectum, the Trojan dominions extended 

in length two hundred miles; but their breadth 

was far leſs conſiderable, being irregularly com- 

preſſed between three ſeas, and the lofty ridges of 

mount Ida. This delightful and pictureſque coun- 

= try, which excelled Greece in fruitfulneſs of ſoil 

and ſoftneſs of climate „ was diſtinguiſhed by the 

= <pithet of Helleſpontian, from the large inland 

| r D province, 


* Thucydid. ibid. Homer, paſſim. 
1 Hippoctat. de Loc. 
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C HAP. province, which bore the common name of Phry- 
l gia”, The leſſer, or Helleſpontian Phrygia, was 
Hine ry of planted, according to tradition, by a Grecian co- 
thatcoun- lony, about two hundred years before the Trojan | 
iy. war. The ſimilarity of religion, language, and 
manners, ſufficiently juſtified that opinion, and 


ſeems to have induced the moſt diligent inquirers N 
of antiquity to regard rot only the | rojans, but * 
the Lycians and Pamphylians, as ſcattered branches * 
of the Hellenic nation **, which diſtance of place 5 
had gradually cut off from all communication with 4 
the trunk. The Aſiatic Greeks were expoſed to 8 
none of thoſe unfavourable circumſtances already 1 
mentioned, which long retarded the improvement 'N 


of their brethren in Europe. The fertile and ex 
tenſive plains of Aſia offered them the materials of Y 
more powerful kingdoms than Greece could af- 
ford; and, inſtead of being haraſſed and endan- 
gered by the continual incurſions of northern ſa- 
vages, they enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygians 
and Lydians, nations deſcribed as flounſhing in 
wealth and peace from the remoteſt antiquity **. 
From the prevalence of the Grecian language and 
cuſtoms on the one hand, and the name of the 
country on the other, it is not unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that the Trojans were a mingled race of 
Greeks and Phrygians, collected by Dardanus, an- 
ceſtor fifth in degree to old Priam. 


PL This adventurer, whoſe parentage Homer leaves 
uncertain, by calling him fon of Jupiter“, found- 
cd a city on one of the many weſtern branches of 

mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain, and watered by the immortal rivers Simois 

and 
33 Strabo, |. xii. 

\ 3+ Herodot. |. vii. Strabo, |. xiv. 

55 Herodot. |. i. Dionyſ. Halic. I. i. Suidas in voc. Awaxos, 
0 Iliad, xx. v. 215. 


Py . 
* 
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and Scamander ?7. The new ſettlement flouriſhed C HAP. 
under his ſon, the wealthy Erichthonius, who, by l. 
the judicious management of his mares and ftalli- "YE 
1 ons, ſupplied the neighbouring kingdoms with 
1 horſes of a ſuperior breed. His iucceſſor, Tros, 
communicated his name to the territory, which 
was often called Troas, and to the cclebrated city 
Ilion, which his ſon Ilus, having removed his reſi- 
* dence from the mountain, built on the achoining 
i plain. Laomedon, the ſucceſſor of Ilus, fortified 
the town of Ilion, or Troy, with walls of ſuch un- 
common ſtrength, that, in the language and belief 
of the times, they were deemed the work of the 
gods. Whether he defrauded his fuppoicd avx- 
iliaries of their iſed rewards and facrifices, or 
ſupplied the expence of this undertaking by deſpoil- 
ing their ſacred ſhrines, it is certain that the guilt of 
Laomedon was believed to entail calamity on his 
unhappy deſcendants. | 


His fon Priam, however, long enjoyed the de- Reign of 
ceitful gifts of fortune, before he was overtaken by Priam. 
the vengeance of heaven. Having attained old 
age in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of a throne, he 
was ſurrounded by a numerous and flouriſhing fa- 
mily, beloved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by 
his neighbours. Yet this amiable, but too in- 
dulgent prince, was deſtined to feel the ſharpeſt 
pangs of human miſery. 


Hereditary feuds ſubſiſted between the anceſtors Cauſes of 
. of Priam and thoſe of Agamemnon, when the lat- the Tro- 
ter quitted their eſtabliſhments in Afia, to ſeek jan war. 
new ſettlements in Greece. The inſult offered to 
Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan youth, by the bru- 

D2 tal 


*7 Homer, Iliad, xx. v. 216, &c. Strabo, Ixiii. 
Homer and Strabo, ibid. 
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CHAP. tal fury of Tantalus **, was reto: ted on Menelaus, 
the fourth in deſcent from this infamous prince, by 
the rape and detention of his qu<cen, the celebrated 
Helen. Pais, the il|-tated ion of Priam, was the 
author of this new injury. But reſentment for the 
wrongs of his houſe, formed not the only motive 
which engaged the youthful levity of Paris to 

Beauty diſhonour the ſiſter- in- aw of Agamemnon. Helen 

and ad- was the daughter of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. 

Helen, The illuſtrious honours of her family were adorned 

— by the generous magnanimity of her brothers, 

of the king Caſtor and Poly deuces, whoſe exploits ſhone con- 

ol Sparta. ſpicuous in all the military expeditions of that 
lant age. But the native luſtre of Helen needed 
not the aid of foreign ornament. Even in the ten- 
der age of childhood, her opening charms had in- 
flamed the heart of Theſeus , the moſt admired, 
and the moſt virtuous of the Grecian-chiefs. The 
fame of her beauty increaſed with her ripening 
age, and her perſon became an object of eager 
contention among thoſe who, by birth or merit, 
were entitled to aſpire at the invaluable pri 
Tyndareus, ſolicitous to prevent the violence of a 
ſecond lover (for, agreeably to the manners of his 
age, Theſeus had carried her off by force), bound 
the various ſuitors by oath to defend the honour of 
his daughter, and to fecure the poſſeſſion of her 
charms to the man who ſhould be honoured with 
her choice *. The princely mien and infinuating 
manners of Menelaus, were preferred to the more 


ſolid 
> It has been obſerved, that the Story of Tantalus, father 


oi 12 was probably the invention of a later age. It is cer- 
tain that, whatever might prevail in Phrygia, the unnatural 
— diigraced the later times of Greece, was un- 
1 * in tat country during the bergic ages. Natal. Coin. 

i. e. 13. 

9 Flut. in Theſeo. 

9* Thucydid. I. i. c. 9. 


* 
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ſolid qualities of his numerous competitors. Hay- CHAP. 
ing married the heireſs of Tyndareus, he ſucceed- V. 
ed, in her right, to the Spartan throne **. The 1 
graceful pair had not long enjoyed the honours of ries Me- 
royalty, and the ſweets of conjugal union, when nelaus, 
their happineſs was interrupted by the arrival of the —_ 
ſon of Priam, the handſomeſt man of his age, and tba king- 
ſingularly adorned with the frivolous accompliſh- dom. 
ments that often captivate the weakneſs of a fe- Character 
male mind. Though a ſoldier of no great re- 2 
nown, Paris had ſtrongly imbibed the romantic priam. 
ſpirit of gallantry which * prevailed in the heroic 
ages, and was diſtinguiſhed by an ardent paſſion 

for beauty, which, notwithſtanding the general 
ſoftneſs of his unwarlike character, enabled him to 
brave every danger, in - purſuit of his favourite ob- 

jet. Animated by the hope of beholding the ini- 
mitable model of what he moſt adored, he ſeized 

the opportunity afforded him by a voyage of 
Menelaus into Crete, viſited the dominions of his 
hereditary enemies, and ſolicited the rights of hoſ- 
pitality at the Spartan court. 


His perſon, his accompliſhments, his addreſs, Who fe- 
and ſtill more the voluntary hardſhips which he had duces an 
endured for her fake, ſeduced the inconſtant affec- 3 
tions of the Grecian queen. Enamoured of the Troy 
elegant ſtranger, ſhe abandoned her country and 
her huſband, and having tranſported her moſi 
valuable treaſure within the Trojan walls, defied 


the reſentment of Greece, and the vengeance cf 


heaven. 


[t 


9 Pauſan. Lacon. 

93 Perſeus had carried off the African Meduſa; * Jaion, 
Medea of Colchis ; The'eus, the Amazon Antiope ; Hercules, 
Megara, Iole. Deaneira, &c. Ihe hiſtorical poets of the her. 
ages might have faid, with Ariofto, 

Le donne, i cavalier, Farme, gli amori. 
Le corteſie, I aucaci imꝑreſe Þo canta 
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CHAP. It was now the time for Menelaus to crave the 
I. fiipulated aſſiſtance of his ancient rivals. His de- 

— ops mand was enforced by the authority of Agamem- 
Greeks non**. At the furnmons of the two brothers, the 
determine confederates aſſembled at Agium, the capital ot 
to reco- Achaia; confirmed the obligation of their former 
ver Bas: promiſe ; ſettled the proportion of troops to be 
raiſed by each prince; determined the time and 

place of their departure; and named Agamemnon, 

the moſt powerful among them, to the chief com- 


mand, in an expedition which fo deeply concerned 
the honour of his family. 


Sailto Aulis, a fea-port of Bœotia, was appointed for 
Troy un- the place of rendezvous and embarkation”*. Before 
certhe the whole armament failed from thence, Ulyſſes, 
3 king of Ithaca, and, what may ſeem extraordi- 
menmon nary, the injured Menelaus, undertook a ſolemn 
embaſſy to Troy, in order to demand reſtitution 
and reparation; but returned highly diſguſted with 
their reception and treatment. Some members of the 
Trojan council had the barbarity to propoſe putting 
them to death. Their juſt indignation increaſed the 
warlike ardour of their aſlociates. But contra 
winds long retarded their departure. The Trojans 
had time to ſtrengthen their ramparts, to collect 
arms and proviſions, and to ſummon the aſſiſtance 
„ of their diiiant allies. The martial ſpirit of the age, 
together with a ſenſe of common danger, brought 
many powerful auxiltaries to Priam. His cauſe 
was defended by the hardy mountaineers, who 
covered the back of his kingdom, by the Carians, 
Lycians, and other nations of Aſia Minor, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the river Halys to the 
ſouthern extremity of Celicia ; and by the Pelaſgi, 
Thracians, and Pæonians, fierce barbarians who 


inhabited 


9% Thucydid. ibid. 25 Heſiod, Oper. & Di :- 
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and Propontis. Confiding, however, rather in 


39 


inhabited the European fide of the Helleſpont CH AP. 


their domeſtic ſtrength, than in foreign aſſiſtance, Fc 
the Trojans determined to defend their native ſhores deſcent on 


againſt hoſtile invaſion. The debarkation of the the Tro- 


Greeks was purchaſed by much blood. Having ln coaft. 


effected a deſcent, they encamped on the Trojan 
plain, but loſt the only opportunity which they 
enjoyed during many years, of cruſhing at once 
the power of their enemies; who immediately 
ſhut themſelves up within their impenetrable walls, 
leaving the city open only on the ſide of Mount Ida, 
from which they received corn, cattle, and other 
neceſſary ſupplies. 


Agamemnon, as there was reaſon to expect from Cauſes | 


the manners of his age, had been more induſtrious 
in collecting a great army, than provident in con- 


protract- 


triving means by which it might keep the field. ſege of 


The proviſions, tranſported from Greece, were Tior 


ſpeedily conſumed, while the operations of the 
ſiege promiſed little hope of ſucceſs, the Greeks 
being unacquainted with any military engines fitted 
to make an impreſſion on the Trojan walls. With 
ſuch a numerous army, they might have converted 
the ſiege into a blockade; but ſcarcity of fupplies 
compelled the greater part of them to quit the 
camp. The retource of ravaging the adjacent 
country ſoon exhauſted itſelf. Many betook them- 
ſelves to cultivating the rich vales of the Cher ſoneſus, 
whoſe induſtrious inhabitants had recently been 
expelled, or deſtroyed by the fierce incurfions of 
the barbarous Thracians**. Others had recourſe to 
piracy, ſcoured the neighbouring ſeas, ravaged the 
unprotected coaſts of the Helleſpont and Zgean, 
and plundered or demoliſhed ſuch unfortified places 


Ac 


* 


9% Thucydid. I. i. 
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CHAP. as acknowledged the dominion, or aſſiſted the 
I. arms of Troy ”. Theſe ravages excited the rage 
F of the Aſiatics, and rendered them more hearty in 
That city the cauſe of their confederates. In this man- 
taken in ner nine ſummers and winters elapſed, without 
* affording the nearer proſpect of a deciſion to 
"he war the conteſt; but, in the tenth year of the war, 
| the ſeeming misfortunes of the Greeks precipitated 
the downfal of the proud city of Priam. A dread- 
ful peſtilence invaded the camp of the beſiegers, 
and long continued to rage with unabating fury. 
This calamity was followed by the well known 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, which 
deprived the Grecian army of its principal ſtrength 
and ornament. The Trojans derived new ſpirits 
from the misfortunes of their enemies ; they ven- 
tured to abandon the protection of their walls, 
boldly aſſailed the Grecian camp, and riſked ſeveral 
engagements, in moſt of which they were victo- 
rious. In the laſt of theſe, the beloved friend of 
Achilles was ſlain by the arm of Hector, the braveſt 
and moſt generous of the Trojan race. This event, 
which was infinitely more dreadful than death to 
the affectionate ardour of the Grecian chief, ſtifled 
his hitherto inexorable reſentment againft the proud 
tyranny of Agamemnon. His return to the camp 
reftored the declining fortune of the Greeks ; and 
the indignant fury of his rage was quenched in the 
gtetefted blood of Hector, whoſe patriotic valour 
| had long been the firmeſt bulwark of his father's 
kingdom. The deſtruction of Troy“ ſoon fol- 
towed the death of her darling hero. The city, 
whether taken by ſtorm or by turpriie, was ſet on 
fre during the night ; moſt of the citizens periſhed 


by 


57 Homer, pallim. 
We ſhouid probably know ſomething more of the hiſtory 
of the Trojan war, ii the works of Pitander remained. Mas 
crobiu- 
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by the ſword, or were dragged into captivity ; and C 
only a miſerable remnant eſcaped through the con- 
fuſed horror of raging flames and expiring kinſ- 
men. | 


— — 


The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred Future 


and eighty-four years before the Chriſtian ra. fortunes 
Neither the city nor territory ever aſſumed, in any f Troy. 


ſucceeding age, the dignity of independent govern- 
mentꝰ . The ſea coaſt was planted eighty years 
after the Trojan war, by new colonies from 
Greece; and the inland parts ſubmitted to the 
. growing power of the Lydians, whoſe arms over- 
ſpread and conquered all the fineſt provinces of 
Leſſer Aſia 


The Greeks had recovered poſſeſſion of the ad- The ca- 
mired beauty of Helen ; they had taken complete lamitous 


ce on the family*** and nation of her un- 


y ſeducer ; but the misfortunes, which were — 


the natural conſequence of the Trojan expedition, 
left them little reaſon to boaſt of their victory. Of 
five Bœotian commanders, only one remai 

and the fiege had been proportionably fatal to the 


crobius, in ſpeaking of the plagiariſms of the Romans from 
Greek writers, has the following paſſage : © Que Virgilius 
* traxit a Græcis, dicturumne me putetis, quz vulgo nota 
* ſunt ? .. vel quod everſionem Trojæ cum Sinone ſuo & equo 
* ligneo, ceteriſque omnibus, quæ librum ſecundum faciunt, a 
** Fiſandro pene ad verbum tranſcripſerit, qui inter Grzcos 
*« poetas eminet,” &c, Macrob. |. v. c. 2. 

99 I have carefully examined the evidence given by Bockart 
(5 num A neas unquam ſuit in Italia), and by Mr. Wood 

flay on the original Genius of Homer), to prove that the 
deſcendants of Æneas reigned in Troy. But notwithſtanding the 
learned ingenuity of a profound, and the plauſible criticiſin of 
an elegant ſcholar, the inatier ſeems ſtill roo doubtful to warrant 
contradicting the popular opinion. 

700 Herod. I. ii. Thucyd. I. i. Juſtin, I. xviii. Strabo, I. iii. 

"0: I dwell not on a ſubject which has been handled by the 
great maſters of the paſſions. See Virgil : 

Forſitan et Priami ſueriat quæ fata requiras, &c. 


leaders 


1 
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CHAP. leaders of other tribes, as well as to their warlike 
followers. Thoſe who lived to divide the rich ſpoils 
of Troy, were impatient to ſet fail with their newly 
acquired treaſure, notwithſtanding the threatening 
appearance of the ſkies. Many of them periſhed 
by ihip-wreck ; the reſt were long toſſed on un- 


known ſeas; and when they expected to find in | 

their native country the end of their calamities, they MR 
were expoſed to ſuffer greater calamities there, than = 
any which they had yet endured. The thrones of 4 
ſeveral of the abſent princes had been uſurped b ß 
violence and ambition ; the lands of various com- E 


0 munities had been occupied by the invaſion of hoſ- 
tile tribes: even the leaſt unfortunate of thoſe ad 
venturers found their domains uncultivated, or 
their territories laid waſte ; their families torn by 
diſcord, or their cities ſhaken by ſedition. And 
thus the moſt celebrated enterprize of combined 
Greece tended to plunge that delightful and once 
happy country into,barbariſm and miſery *. 


* Plato, de Leg. l. 7 Thucyd. 1 i. 7 9 
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— C H A FT: \ II. 


= AReligion.—Government.—Arts.—Manners, and 


X rT1HE ancient Greeks had ſtrongly imbibed an C H AP. 
6, opinion, that the country in which they lived " 
was peculiarly favourable-to the dignity of human Norte ag 
nature. The voluptuous climates of Aſia, pro- tion. 
duced invention and ingenuity, but ſoftened the 
tempers of men into a fitneſs for ſervitude. The ri- 
gorous ſeverity of European ſkies gave ftrength and 
agility to the limbs, and hardy boldneſs to the mind, 
but chilled the fancy, and benumbed the finer 
feelings of the foul. The inhabitants of the eaſt and 
ſouth were degraded below the condition of huma- 
nity, by an unfortunate abuſe of power, while the 
turbulent ſons of the north and weſt were incapa- 
ble, from ignorance and indocility, of ſubmitting 
_ to any regular ſyſtem of government. The Greeks 
alone, poſſeſſing an intermediate ſituation between 
the extremes of cold and heat, united courage and 
— z tempered the ſtern and manly, with the 
© gentler virtues; and enjoyed the double advan 
of liberty and laws. 85 oy" 


This ſplendid obſervation is too flattering to the The au- 
dictates of national vanity to be haſtily adopted by chority of 
a cautious inquirer into truth, who will be apt to Homer, 
aſcribe the ſuperior luſtre of Grecian manners, ra- * 21 
to the elegant imagination of authors, than to 
the intrinſic merit of their ſubject. Vet it muſt be 
| - acknowledged, 


* Ariſtot. Politic. I. vii. c. 7. Ifocrat. Govern. Atken. Pa- 
negyric. & Panathen. | 


torian. ' 
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ds acknowledged, ſeveral circumſtances would lead us 
to believe, that the great poet to whom we owe 
— principal information concerning the ancient 
ſtate of Greece, from nature only. The 
majeſty of Virgil, the ſplendor of Taſſo, and the 
fubümity of Milton, are not ſufficient to conceal an 
effort in thoſe noble writers to maintain the tone 
which they have aſſumed ; a defire to embelliſh the 
; manners which they deſcribe; an ambition to ele- 
vate and adorn their poems by the uſe of a marvel- 
lous machinery, which had not its foundation in 
the experience, and (as to Virgil and Taſſo) ſcarcely 
in the belief of their own age, In Homer, there is 
neither embelliſhment, nor effort, nor diſguiſe of 
any kind ; he relates what he has ſeen and heard 
with unaffected ſimplicity ; his ideas and ſentiments 
are not only clothed in the graces of poetry, but ar- 
rayed in the charms un and an amazing di- 
verſity of characters, preſerving amidft innumera- 
ble ſhades of diſcrimination 'a general air of reſem- 
blance, diſtinguiſh the ad and Odyſſey above 
other poetical compoſitions, and prove them to 
have been copied, not from the limited combina- 
tions of human invention, but from the wide 5 
of im in the rich ſtore-houſe of nature. In 
doubt - 
yielded to the pleaſing dictates of his inimitable 
fancy ; but it ſeems plain from internal evidence 
only, that he delineates with minute accuracy the 
geography, mythology, hiſtory and manners of 
| Greece ; and that his obſervations concerning all 
i theſe ſubjects are perfectly agreeable to the opinions 
and belief which univerſally prevailed among his 
countrymen. If this matter required the aid of fo- 
reign evidence, it might be fully confirmed by the 
teftimony of the Greek hiftorians, who * — in 
every inſtance the veracity of the aſſerting 
i not only the authenticity of the which he 


ſome deſcriptive e parts of his poem, Homer 
leſs 
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relates, but the influence of the cauſes to which he CHAP. 
aſcribes them”. | 9 
It may be obſerved, however, by thoſe who Compari- 
would repreſs the ebullitions of Grecian vanity, fon be- 
that, admitting the poems of Homer as complete — 
evidence concerning the antient ſtate of his country, of cke be- 
all the advantage that would follow from this ſuppo- roic ages, 
ſition is, that the Greeks have been accurately de- and the 
ſcribed at an earlier period of their ſociety than moſt >< "__ 
other nations; but the ſilence of thoſe nations can- eribed by 
not reaſonably be interpreted as a proof of their in- Tacitus. 
feriority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 
The maſterly deſcription of a philoſophic hiftorian 
has reſcued the antiquities of one other peopl 
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CHAP. and to the Greeks. But there is one material cir- 


= culiar beauty 


cumſtance wanting in the German, which adds pe- 
to the Grecian character. Among 
the rude inhabitants of ancient- Germany, the offi- 
ces of prieſt and king were not united in the ſame 
on. The rights of religi 
y a particular order of men, who might abuſe the 
ſuperſtitious fears of the multitude to promote their 
own ſelfiſh deſigns ; and the dread of ſuperior pow- 
ers, though ſometimes employed to enforce the dic- 
tates of nature, and to promote the operations of 
government, might alſo, with equal ſucceſs, be 
yed to weaken the impreſſions of the one, 
and to reſiſt the authority of the other. Beſides this 
unfavourable circumſtance, the ſuperſtition of the 
Germans was of a dark and gloomy kind, little 
connected with the ordinary duties of ſociety, re- 
commending principally the practice of courage, 
the only virtue which there was not any occaſion to 
recommend ; and promiſing, as the reward of what 
was deemed the higheſt excellence in life, the en- 
joyment of an infamous paradiſe of immortal drunk- 
enneſs after death. e 


The mythology of the Greeks was of a more 


gionofthe agreeable, and of a far more uſeful nature. The 
Grecks. ſceptre, which denoted the connection of civil power 


with facred protection, was conferred on thoſe who, 
while they continued the humble miniſters of the 
gods, were appointed to be the chief, but account- 
able guardians of the people“. The fame voice 
that ſummoned the warriors to arms, or that decid- 
ed, in time of peace, their domeſtic contentions, 
conducted the order of their religious worſhip, and 
preſided in the prayers and hymns addrefled to the 
divinity. Theſe prayers and hymns, together with 

| the 


3 Tacit. de Morib. German. Mr. Gibbon's Roman Empire. 
* üg Tao, | ; | 


were adminiftered 
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the important right of (acrifice (which likewiſe was C HAP. 
performed by royal hands), formed the ceremonial 


part of the Grecian religion. The moral was far 
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Its happy 


more extenſive, including the principal offices of influence 
life, and the nobleſt virtuzs of the mind. The uſe- on focie- 


ful quality of courage was peculiarly acceptable to 
the ſtern god of war; but the virtues of charity and 
hoſpitality were ftill more pleaſing to the more 
amiable divinities'. The ſubmiſſion of ſubjects to 
their prince, the duty of a prince to preſerve invio- 
late the rights of his ſubjects“, the obedience of 
children to their parents”, the reſpect of the young 
for the aged, the ſacred laws of truth, juſtice, ho- 
nour, and decency, were inculcated and main- 
tained by the awful authority of religion. Even 
the moſt ordinary tranſactions of private life were 
conſecrated by the piety of the Greeks. They 
ventured not to undertake a voyage, or a journey, 
without ſoliciting the propitious aid of their hea- 
venly protectors. Every meal (and there were 
three in a day) was accompanied with a facrifice 
and libation. The common forms of politeneſs, 
the cuſtomary duties of civility, were not decided 
by the varying taſte of individuals, but defined by 
the preciſe voice of the gods*. 

It would have anſwered little purpoſe to oppoſe 
ſalutary laws to the capricious licence of barbanans, 


without 


— Tg% ve AG uw ET 

Sure 7T* Trwxos Tr 

All rangers and beggars come from Jove. Odyſſ. xiv. 56. 
| © lliad, xvi. v. 385. 
_ 7 It is not humanity, but the fear of the gods, that is men- 
tioned as the reaſon by Telemachus for not ſending away his 
mother. Odyſſ. 2. 
| Aer Jumer Jogwes, 
1 be kin of the Phzacians does not detain Ulyſſes long 


ty. 


%., bf 


The fanc- 
tions f 
their reli- 


Sion. 
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guarding thoſe ws by very powerful 
ſanctions. Whether theſe ianctions be founded on 
opinion or on fact is, with reſpect to their influence 
on the mind, a matter of little moment. The 
dreaded vengeance of imaginary powers may be 
equally effectual with the fear of the axe and hal- 
ter. The certainty of this vengeance was firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the Grecian creed; and its operation 
was ſuppoſed to be ſo immediate and palpable, that 
it was impoſſible for the inattention of men to over 
look, or for their addreſs to elude its force“. The 

daring violations of the ſacred law were ſpeedily ÞY 
overtaken by manifeſt marks of the Divine diſplea- 
ſure. ©** The infolence and violence of the cor- 
« rupted youths, ſays Homes, cried aloud to 
„ heaven, whoſe decrees were ſoon executed by 
„the avenging hands of Ulyſſes.” The judgments 
inflicted on guilty communities were fo familiar to 
the minds of men, that the poet introduces them 
by way of ſimiles; and it is evident from his 
writings throughout, that every important event, 
proſperous or adverſe, which happened either to in- 
dividuals or to nations, appeared to the pious reũg- 
nation of the Greeks, the reward of their religion 
and 


19 Sce the firit book of Heſiod's poem Of Works and 
Days,” throughout: and particularly | 

Q [egon ov dane dung fendt Lg aprans, from v. 110 till v. 242 : 
and pan, | 
2 vag arbgwroc; wee N Keonwr, from v. 274 
till v. 291. 

„ Oxira; Hog, Homer, paſſicm. 

* Oadyſſ. 1. 


*3 Zee a benutiful example of this, Iliad xvi. v. 385. The 
expreſſion of Heſiod is remarkable: 


Ilarre uy Ag ofpbanuo;, xav rare — 
Kat zo Trade, aus abe, dura, &c. 
The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and obſerves all, looks 


upon theſe tranſactions, when he pleaſes ; nor does it eſcape 
** his notice what kind ot juſtice is rendered is the city.” 
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and vice. The merit of the father was often 
acknowledged in the protection of the fon 


the crimes of a guilty progenitor were often vi- 
fited on his deſcendants to the third and fourth 


generation. 


Theſe obſervations are confirmed, not only by 
the writings of Homer and Heſiod throughout, 
but by almoſt every page of Herodotus, of Pin- 
dar, as well as of the Greek tragedians and hiſto- 
rians; and yet they ſeem to have eſcaped the 
notice of ſome of the moſt ingenious inquirers into 
the opinions of antiquity. The authority of Greek 
writers ſtrongly oppoſes two ſyſtems, wich have 
been ſupported with great ability, and which have 
gained conſiderable credit in the world. The 
firſt, that the religion of the ancients had little or 
no connection with morality : the ſecond, that the 


governments of Greece could not have been ſup- 
Vol. I. E | ported 


The ſucceſs of the Greeks againſt Troy, proves both 
parts of the propoſition. All the misfortunes of the Grecian 
chieſs were inflicted as puniſhments. Oilean Ajax was ſlain 
for his preſumption by Neptune (Od yſſ. iv.); and Ajax. the 
fon of Telamon, was a men:orable example of the fatal effects 
of the fame vice. When Minerva offered him her aſſiſtance, 
he defired her to go to others, for the enemy would never at- 
tempt to penetrate where Ajax fought. Before his departure 
for Troy, Telamon prayed that the Gods would give valour 
to his ſon; when the proud ton, afpiring above the condition 
of humanity, faid, That any man might be brave and victori- 
ous by the aſſiſtance of the gods; for his part, he exp cted to 
obtajn glory by his own merit. The gods puniſhed him with 
madneſs, and, after expoſing him to. the ridicule of his ene- 
mies, made him fall by his own hands. See the Ajax of So- 
phocles, from v. 760 to v. 800. 

Minerva protected Telemachus on account of his father's 
merit. Odyff. paſſim. The misfortunes of the royal families 
of Thebes and Argos, deſcribed in the many tragedies of 
AÆſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, abundantly prove the 
truth of the laſt obſervation. 


and virtue, or the puniſhment of their irreligion CH 
_ 
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CHAP. ported without the doctrine of a future ſtate '*. 
Il The connection between religion and morality is 
clearly aſſerted in the various paſſages to which 
we have had occafion to allude , and the belief of 

a future ſtate of retribution cannot, according to 

the principles of the learned author of the Divine 
Legation of Moſes, be reckoned neceſſary to the 
government of men, who are fully perſuaded of 

the actual and immediate interpofition of Divine 

wiſdom and juſtice, to regulate, by temporal re- 

wards and puniſhments, the affairs of the preſent. 


life 2. 2 
G As | 

= 

[ 6 See Hume's Natural Hiſtory of Religion, and Warbur- | 
ton's Divine Legation of Moſes. The <'eventh book of the - 


Oa; fey, which the ancieats called the Naxgoparrne, is the ob- 
ſcureſt, and, in my opinion, the leaſt agreeable part of Ho- 
mer. The ghoſts are all condemned to a melancholy dreary 
fituation ; even the greateſt heroes are very miſerable and de- 
jected; and there is not any mention of the place of reward 
for the virtuous. Homer ſpeaks of the Elyſian fields but onee 
(Odyſſey iv. ver. 563). — tells Menelaus, that he is 
not ſeſtined to die at Argos, and that the gods would fend him 
erg HAuoior Tidber nas TreaTra yams; fo that, if the language is 
not meiapaorical, Homer's Elyſium was only a delicious ſpot 
on this earth, and firuated, according to Strabo's conjecture, 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Spain. Strabo, I. in. Ulyſſes 
(Odyſſ. ü. ver. 600) ſees the image of Hercules in Tartarus ; 
but the hero himſelf, as the poet informs us, was feaſting 
with the immortal gods. I have never met with any inteſ- 
ligible explanation of this paſſage, the abſurdity of which ap- 
roms a proper ſubject of ridicule to Lucian, in Diogen. & 
ercul.—Heſiod's Elyſium is more agreeable. 

*7 The gods, indeed, are fometiines engaged in very un- 
warrantable tranfactions; but theſe are only means to com- 
pas ſome wiſe and juſt end, which the will of providence, the 
dg Behn, or fate, had previouſly determined. Examples alfo 
may he brought from Homer, ot men attempting to obtain, 
by coſtly ers, the aſſiſtance of the gods in acts of in- 
juſtice and cruelty. This muſt be alluwed to be an incon- 
ſiſtency in Grecian tuper&itioa, or rather in the paſſions which 
gave it birth. 
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As this perſuaſion had ſuch general and happy C = P. 
effects on the manners of the Greeks, it may be . 


proper to conſider its origin, and to deſcribe more 
particularly the nature and genius of the ſuperſti- 


— 
Origin of 
the gods 


tion to which it gave birth; a ſuperſtition which, of Greece 


two thouſand years after loſing its imaginary au- 
thority over the uſeful occupations of men, till 
preſerves a real power over their moſt elegant 


amuſements. 


It belongs not to the deſign of this work to not ex- 
ſearch for the mythological tenets of Greece in Plained in 


the opinions of other nations: a ſubje& of in- 
quiry upon which much learned conjecture and 
much laborious ingenuity have already been very 
laudably, but I fear not very ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed **. By the dim light of etymology and 
tradition, and the deceitful glare of legend and 
fable, inquiſitive men have endeavoured to trace 
the corrupted ſtreams of Pagan worſhip to the 
pure fountain of the Jewiſh diſpenſation **?. But 
the majeſty of Jehovah is very feebly repreſented 
by the united power of Homer's divinities : and 
the mythology of the Greeks is of ſuch a peculiar 
texture, that, whenceſoever originally derived, it 
muſt have undergone * particular modification in 

2 the 


** Bochart's Geograph. Bryant's New Analyſis. Four- 
mant, Le Clerc, de la Pluche, &c. Their doctrine is oppoſed 
in the extraordinary work of Veco Neapolitano, entitled, 
* Principi di Scienza nuova d'intorno alla comune natura 
delle nazione.” The third edition of this work was pub- 
liſhed at Naples ia 1744- 

*9 The general doctrine of providence, the rebellion in 
heaven, the ſtate of innocence, the fall of man, atonement 
by facrifice, a future ſtate of retribution, for which the pre- 
ſent life is only preparatory : all, or ſome of theſe tenets, are 
found in the traditions of all nations, Greeks and Barbarians. 
See Heſiod, Oper. & Di. ver. 1 10 and ver. 165, and Theog. 
ver. 725 and ver. 220. f 


hiſtory. 
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CHAP. the Grecian ſoil; nor is it eaſy to concur with the 
opinion of writers who bring it immediately from 


Philoſo- 


. phic ac- 


count of 
it. 


of diſeaſe and danger, maintains a conſtant and 


. dangers to which their exiſtence is expoſed, and 


© Of (lax 0s.“ Caye in. 
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Egypt, Chaldea, or Leſſer Aſia, when we conſi- 
der that there is not the ſmalleſt veſtige in Ho- 
mer of the judicial autology which prevailed fo 
ſtrongly in the two firſt *?, or of the worſhipping 
of idols, which almoſt univerſally — 
in the laſt — 


The difficulty of giving ſuch an hiſtorical de- 
duction of the Grecian faith as would not be ex- 
poſed to innumerable objections, obliges us to 
trace its origin in the natural paſſions of the hu- 
man heart, the hopes, the fears, the wants, the 
miſery of man, which have in all ages rendered 
him a prey to the terrors of ſuperſtition **. This 
miſerable paſſion, which, in the civiliſed countries 
of modern Europe, operates only at diſtant in- 
tervals, and chiefly in the unfortunate moments 


uninterrupted power over the minds of barbari- 
ans. The diſproportionate force of the ſame 
principle among rude and among civiliſed men, 
is aicribed by a common proverb to the groſs 
ignorance of the former; but it may, with more 
propnety perhaps, be deduced from their precari- 
ous and unhappy manner of life, the continual 


the dreadful calamities in which the a ar ſociety 
is too frequently involved. Even among po- 
liſhed nations, the power of reaſon and phi loſo- 


Phy, 


29 Diodorus Sicul. L ii. Exod. chap. vi. Plin. 1. XXX. 
* The Old Teſt- nent, paſſi. n. 
22 Harig a Ge  —_— 


| Ec Poo eee Schol. 
in Homer. Tun p.zcpuus votorum locus eſt, cum ſpei 
nullus eft. Plin. I. viu. c. 16. 
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phy, however highly it may be extolled when the © HAF. 


gentle current of life flows with placid tranquillity, 
always proves too feeble to reſiſt the mountain 
torrent and the ſtorm of winter. Under the preſ- 
ſure of ſudden or inextricable calamity, all thoſe, 
who are not more or leſs than men, have recourſe 
to the immediate aſſiſtance of inviſible powers; 
and in the ſplendid abodes of wealth and power, 
as well as in the American village or Tartar 
horde, the æra of a famine, a peſtilence, or an 
earthquake, is marked by ſincere expreſſions 


— 


faith, and commemorated by ſignal monuments 


of piety . | 


The great pillar of ſuperſtition, raiſed by the 
anxious paſhons of men, was fortified in Greece 
by a circumſtance incidental to all nations at a 
certain ſtage of their political progreſs. Thers is 
a period when nations emerging from barbarity, 
but not yet corrupted by the narrow purſuits of 
avarice, nor yet ſoftened by the mean pleaſures 
of luxury, or contracted by the dangerous refine- 
ments of a ſelfiſh philoſophy, enjoy a peculiar 
ſenſibility of character, which exerts itſelf in the 
ardour of focial affection, and ſtrengthens, by a 
thouſand aſſociations, their belief of inviſible and 
intelligent powers. To men, thus diſpoſed to 
wonder and to believe, whatever dazzles the 
Imagination, announces the preſence of a deity ; 
dreams and celeftial a ces are deemed fa- 
cred. and infallible admonitions; the ſilence and 
thick ſhade of a foreft fills the foul with religious 
awe; and perſons, diſtinguiſhed by juſtice and 
piety, eaſily perſuade themſelves and others, that, 


* In moſt men, true religion itſelf muſt, from the nature 


of human paſſions, have the greateſt, becauſe an undivided, 


influence over the mind, in ſeaſons of inextricable cala - 


niit y. 


— 


* 
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CHAP. as the beloved favourites of heaven, they are fre- 
* quently honoured with holy inſpirations, and 
SYV ſometimes indulged with the viſible preſence and 
happy intercourſe of their Divine protectors **. 
Not only the religion but the ancient language 
and manners of Greece, ſufficiently atteſt the ex- 
iſtence of this exceſſive ſenſibility, which, in thoſe 
early times, gave an eaſy victory to the indulgent 
powers of fancy, over the ſevere dictates of 

reaſon. | | 


The na- The nature, the characters, and the occupati- 
— ons of the gods, were ſuggeſted by the lively 
oy feelings of an ardent, rather than by the regular 
invention of a cultivated mind. Theſe celeftial 
beings were fubje& to the blind paſſions which 


govern unhappy mortals. Their wants, as well 
as their deſires, were ſimilar to thoſe of men. 
They required not the groſs nouriſhment of meat 
and wine, but they had occaſion to repair the 
waſte of their etherial bodies by nectar and am- 
broſia; and they delighted in the ſteam of the ſa- 
! crifices, which equally gratified their ſcales and 
flattered their vanity **. The refreſhment of 


ſleep 


*5 Pauſan. (in Arcad.) calls them he as ore, guells 
and companions at the ſame table. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe 
on \i:rfic, cites as authorities Anticles and Iſtros, two ancient 
authors, who wrote concerning the apparitions of the gods 
All that has reached the preſent times, reſpecting this curious 
ſubject. is collected in a diſſertation of John Gottlob Nimptſch 
' (Lerpfic, 1720) in which he treats of the number of the divi- 
nities who appeared moſt commonly to men; of the form un- 
der which they appeared; the uſual time, and general cauſes, 
of their appearing, and the ordinary circumſtances accompa- 
nymg it. See allo Memoires de FAcademie, vol. ix. Mem. 
ſur les Mœurs des Siècles Heröiques. 
*6 Th-fe obſervations naturally reſult from Homer ; but 
the doctrine of ſac: iſices, as expiations for crimes, ſo univer- 
_ fally diffuſed over the ancient and modern world, would me- 
rit the examination of an ahle divine. 
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ftrength *”, and with the addition of a ſuperior, 
but limited degree of power, and wiflom, and 
goodneſs, the gods of the heroic ages were no- 
thing more than immortal men. 


What was wanting in the dignity and perfec- 
tion, was ſupplied by the number of the gods 
Homer only deſcribes the principal and reigning 
divinities ; but Hefiod, who gives the gencalogi- 
cal hiſtory of this fanciful hierarchy, makes the 
whole number amount to thirty thouſand. 
Among theſe, every virtue had its protector, 
every quality of extenſive power in human life 
had its patron, and every grove and mountain and 
river, its favourite inhabitants. Twelve divini- 
nes of ſuperior rank preſided over the active 
principles of the univerſe, and the leading virtues 
of the mind: but even theſe diſtinguiſhed be- 
ings were ſubjeRt to the unrelenting power of 
vengeance ** and the fates, © who purſue the 
* crimes of men and gods, and never ceaſe from 
their wrath, till they have inflicted juſt pu- 
. — on the guilty ſons of earth and 
„ heaven 


27 Mercury ſays to Calypſo, he would not have fatigued 
hunſelf by travelling over fuch a length of fea and land, with- 
out a very powerful reaſon. Odyſſ. 

* Fragilis & laborioſa, mortalitas in partes iſta digeſſit, in- 
firmitatis ſuæ memor, ut portionibus quiſquis coleret, quo 

maximè indigeret. Plin. ii. 7. 

The Roman religion was mere plagia:iſm, fo that En- 
nius might well tranſſate two lines of an ancient Greek poet, 
"_ 3 the names of the principal divinities of. Greece 
and Italy : 

Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
Ex xius apud Apuleium. 


30. Negetctg. 
Heſiod. Theog. 
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ſleep was neceſſary to reſtore their exhauſted CHAP. 
— — 
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CHAP. 
II. 


— 
} arricula: 
effects oi 


the Greci the furious reſentment, the ſavage 


an religh 
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The materials which fancy had created, poetry 
formed- into beauty, and policy improved into 
uſe. The creed of the Greeks, thus adorned and 
enlarged, became the happieſt antidote againſt 
cruelty, and 
the fierce ſpirit of ſullen independence, which 
uſually characterize the manners of barbarians **, 
Yet theſe dreadful ſometimes forced their 
way through every mound which wiſdom had 
erected in order to their courſe. Laws 
facred and profane were feeble barriers againſt 
the impetuoſity of their rage. The black 
vengeance of the heart was exerted in deeds of 
horror. The death of an enemy could not ſa- 
tisfy their inhuman cruelty. They burned with 
defire to drink his hated blood, to devour his 
quivering limbs, and to expoſe his mangled re- 
mains to indignities equally odious and abomina- 
ble in the fight of gods and men. The pow- 
erful influence. of religion was directed againſt 
the wild exceſſes of this ſanguinary temper. 
brave Tydeus loft for ever the protection of his 
adored Minerva, by a ſingle act of ſavage fero- 
city. Humanity was inculcated by every pre- 
cept of reaſon, and enforced by the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives of hope and fear. It was a firm article of 


\ belief, that hands ſtained with blood, even in the 


exerciſe of honourable war, were unworthy, till 
purified by luſtration, to be employed in the 


moſt ordinary functions of facred worſhip **. 


8 


3* Impiger iracundus inexoràbilis acer 
Negans jura ſibi f. cta, nihil 1 
ORAT. 
will be found the general character of all barbarous nations. 
*? See Iliad, iv. ver. 35. Iliad, xxii. ver. 347- Iliad, xxiv. 


ver. 212. 
Homer, paſſim. 
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It would require a volume completely to illuſ- c HAP. 
rate the ſalutary effects of this ancient and vene- ll. 
rable ſuperſtition, which was diſtinguiſhed above — 
moſt other falſe reſigions, by the uncommon me- 
rit of doing much good, without ſeemingly occa- 
ſioning any conſiderable harm to ſociety. The 
Grecian tenets, while they inculcated profound 
reſpect to the gods, tended not to break the ſpirit, 
or to . * the courage, of their warlike vota- 
ries. ancient heroes addreſſed their heaven- 
ly protectors in an erect poſture, with the un- 

Fitned ſincerity of manly freedom. ex- 
pected = or the calamities threatened by the 

anger of their divinities, not by inflicting on 
themfelves fuch tortures as could be acceptable 
only to the mean reſentment of weak and wicked 
beings, but by repairing the wrongs which they 
had committed againſt their fellow-citizens, or 
compenſating, by new attentions, for the neglect 
ſhewn to the ceremonies of their national worſhip. 

In their eftimation, the doing of injuries to men, 

and the omitting of prayer to the gods, were the 

principal cauſes of the Divine diſpleaſure ; the in- 

— vf which, being juſtly conſidered as infi- 

nitely greater than all other misfortunes, they 

were folicitous to avert it, not only by an exact 
of external rites, but by a diligent 


practice of moral duties. The dangerous power 
of oracles, the abuſed privileges of aſy lums, the 
wild raptures of enthuſiaſm, the abomi- 
nable ceremonies of the Bacchanalia, and the hor- 
rd of human facrifice, circumftances 
which cover with deſerved infamy the later peri- 
ods of paganiſm, were all unknown to the good. 

ſenſe and purity of the heroic ages; nor is there 
to be diſcovered the ſmalleſt veſtige of any of 

theſe wild or wicked inventions, either in the 


+ writin. gs | 
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1 of Homer, or of his contemporary 


„ 

The amiable ſimplicity of their religious ſyſtem 
was communicated to the civil and military 2 
tutions of the Greeks, to the laws of nations as 
well as to the ations of internal policy, and 
to the various duties of domeſtic as well as of ſo- 
cial life. The ſentiments of natural reaſon, ſup- 
ported by the ſu ſanction of Divine autho- 
rity, (gracrally directed the conduct of men in the 

wide variety of theſe complicated relations; and 
from one great and luminous principle, deeply 
impreſſed on the mind, there reſulted an uniform 
ſyſtem of unaffected of 2 the 
contemplation of which will always be agreeable 
to every taſte that is not perverted 2d by the "Te 8 
delicacy of artificial manners, 

judices of national vanity. W 7 * 2 to give "the 
clearer explanation of the ſeveral parts of this 
beautiful ſyſtem, we ſhall examine the political, 

the civil, and the domeflic condition of the 
Greeks; that is, the relation of the governors to 
the go verned, and of the governed to one ano- 
ther, I conſidered as "ſubjeats of the ſame 
ſtate, or as branches of the ſame family. We 
ſhall combine the effect of theſe 22 with 
that of the occupations and favourite 
amuſeinents of this celebrated people, and from 
the whole endeavour. to . the eſti- 
mate of their virtues and defects. of their happi- 


neſs and miſery. 


Political The common obſervation, that . follows 
theGreeks property, though not DE correct**, affords 


. * 
ages. gopetty Fü ddd by one, or by a few, con- 


fers much greater 9.4 confideration and in "ew i it 
would conter if diffuſed among the multitude. | | 
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the beſt — 3 laws, C 2 . 
for determining the political rights of the different 
members of ſociety. If we examine by this rule 
the policies of the heroic ages, we ſhall find that 
they deſerve the title of republics, rather than 
| that of monarchies. When a warlike tribe (allied 
from its woods and mountains, to take pofſeffion 
of a more fertile territory, the foldiers fought and 
conquered, not for their leaders, but for them- 
_ ſelves**. The land acquired by their united va- 
lour was conſidered as a common ptoperty. It 
was cultivated by the joint labour and aſſiduity of 
all the members of os who aſfembled at 
a public table, celebrated t their rehgious 
reds, and. xe the endef veel, received wade 
due ſhares of the annual produce of the ground, 
for the maintenance of their reſpective famihes*”. 
Superior opulence gave not to one a title to de- 
ſpiſe another, nor was there any diſtinction known 
among them, but what was occaſioned by the 
difference of merit and abilities. This 
—— — 


or leader to the bend 
quent neceſiity of em 


common property. 'This was cultivatedy not by 
the hands of his py a> ed who laboured 


- enly'* 


* Te furniſhes imumerable proofs of the © bed! 
power of kings, Ulyſſes, on moſt occaſions, puts himſelf on 
an equal — ad with his followers. It is —— decided 
by lot, whether he ſhall be one of thoſe who undertake 
any adventure attended with fatigue and danger: | Odyf.. 


* 
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ERAS only for the community, but by the captives ta- 
ken in war, of whom a conſiderable number 
— were always beſtowed on the general“ . Being 
accuſtomed to command in the field, and to di- 
rect the meaſures, as well as to decide the 
rels, of his aſſociates. he naturally became the 
judge of their civil differences; and, as the pecu- 
liar favour of the gods always attended on ſape- 
rior virtue, he was allo inveſted with the ho- 
nourable office of preſiding in their religious ſo- 
lemnities. Theſe important functions of prieſt, 
judge, and general, which had naturally "on 
.conferred on the beſt and braveſt character of 
each particular tribe, were, upon the union of 
ſeveral tribes into one ſtate, or nation, conferred 
on the beſt and braveſt of all the different leaders. 
Before the various ſtates of Greece had united in 
a general confederacy, the reſources derived from 
the domains appropriated to the prince (which, un- 
leſs there was ſome particular reaſon to the con- 
trary, were tranſmitted to his deicendants), had 
enabled the ſeveral kings and leaders to extend 
their influence and authority. Their comparative 


power and ſplendor did not entirely ariſe from the 
merit of 


perſonal abilities, but was determined 
in part by the extent and value of their 
and Agamemnon was appointed to the — 
— Greece, as much on account of his 
perior opulence, as of his many princely quali- 
2 r 
that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other 
of the confederacy, which is fully explained in the 
* 9 with which each prince 2 
| ve 


9 In the deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles, Homer 
clearly diſtinguiſhes the domain of the king * the land of 
the community. lliad, xvii. ver. 542. 
© © Thucydid. J. i. 
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veſted in his own dominions, which is as fully C mA P. 
explained in the Odyſſey, or the influence of a2 , 
warlike chief over the ſeveral members of his 

tribe, which we have already endeavoured to de- 

lineate, we ſhall every where diſcover the limited 
power of kings, and the mild moderation of mixed 
government. As in the general confederacy, 

the councils “ of princes controuled the reſolves of 

the monarch, and the voice of . was 

ſuperior io that of the council; ſo in parti- 

cular kingdom, hs ons of the ſenate pre- 

vailed over the will of the prince, and ky acknow- 

ledged majeſty of the le“ governed the deci- 

— 222 is = deſcend ſtill lower, 

we ſhall find the fame diftribution of power in 

every particular village**, which afforded a pic- 

ture, in miniature, of a kingdom, while a king- 

dom itſelf afforded a fimilar picture of the whole 
confederacy. 


The fame ſimplicity which regulated the poli- Their ci- 
tical ſyſtem, maintained the civil rights of the | regu- 
Greeks. As the price of ſubmitting to the re- 
ſtraints of ſociety, a man was ſecured in the en- 
joyment of his life and y“; his moveables 
were equally divided, at his death, among his de- 

5 ſcendants; 


In matters of importance, Agamemnon is generally de- 
termined by the council of chiefs, many of whom, on various 
occaſions, treat him with little reſpeQ. | 

* It is referred to the general aſſembly, whether it would 
be better to return to Greece, or to proſecute the fiege of 
Troy. lliad, ii. ver. 110. See alſo Ariſt. Ethic, I. ii. 
CW”: | | 
one of the nobles of Ithaca even aſpired to the crown. 

21. | 

++ In the Odyſſey, Telemachus threatens to appeal to the 
public aſſembly, of the injuftice of the ſuitors, among whom 
were the principal nobles of Ithaca. 

+5 Plutarch in Theſeo. Odvyfl. ibid. 


4% liad, xii, Pind. Pyth. Ode ix. 
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CHA r. ſcendants; and the unnatural right of primogeni- 


ture, which, in order to enrich the de ſon, re- 


Y © duces the reſt of the family to want and miſery, 


was altogether unknown to the equal ſpirit of the 
Grecian inftitutions*”. Cauſes reſpecting property 
were decided by the firſt magiſtrate, or by judges 
of delegated authority. The proſecution of mur- 
derers belonged to the relations of the deceaſed ; 
they might accept a compenſation in money for 
the loſs which the family had fuſtained** ; but if 
this was not tendered them by the criminal, or if 
their reſentment was too violent to admit of any 
ſuch compoſition, they were entitled to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of all the members of their tribe, who 
either puniſhedthe murderer by death, or compelled 


him to leave the fociety*?. Theſe uſages, doubtleſs, 


prove the ideas of the Greeks, concerning crimi- 
nal juriſdiction, to have been very rude and imper- 
fect : but this diſadvantage was in ſome meaſure 
compenſated by their ignorance of thoſe legal cru- 
elties, which in civilized nations are too frequently 
exerciſed, under the ſpecious pretence of juſtice. 
In later times,” ſays Thucydides, — 
* ments became more ſevere, but crimes were 
not, on this account, leſs frequent.” The 
powerful or wealthy offender (he might have 
added) frequently eluded the vengeance of thoſe 
ſevere laws ; whereas in the heroic ages, there was 


not 


* Ody ſſ. xiv. If there were no children, the nearcft rela- 
tions, by the father's fide, divided the moveable property : 
awoPhypers I: Na Arno IxTIOITEL vga. Heſiod. Theogon. 
The lame obſervation is made by i toter, Viad, v.; but there 
is no mention of fuccetſion to land or moveable property. 

** lliad, ix. Ajax blames the obſtinacy of Achilles. who 
refuſes tuch compenſation for an affront, as a man ſometunes 
accepted for the murder of a ton or a brotker. 

49 Thee are examples of this in the 14th, 15th, and 
23d Iliad, | 


. 
1 
k 
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not any reſpe& of perſons, princes themſelves CHAP. 
being ſubject to the ſame moderate penalties**, . 
which were juſtly inflifted on their offending ſub- 


jects. 


The perfection of civil and political inſtitutions, Regulati- 
which was produced in Greece by the influence — 
of religion, is found in moſt countries to be pro- the . \ 


portional to their improvements in arts, and their of dome 


attainments in knowledge; while the happy ef- tic lite. 


fects of domeſtic union are frequently moſt nu- 
merous and moſt conſiderable among the rudeſt 
and leaſt cultivated nations. The reciprocal du- 
ties of the governor and governed, as well as the 
mutual obligations of ſubjects, are gradually un- 
folded and enlarged. by the progreſſive ideas of 
utility; but the tender connections of huſband 
and wife, of father and ſon, of brothers and kinſ- 
men, excite, without reflection, the warmeſt 
feelings of the heart, and at once inſpire the af- 
fectionate ſentiments of love and friendſhip, of 
kindneſs and gratitude. I he dictates of nature 
alone ſufficiently maintain the duties which cor- 
reſpond to the ſeveral relations of blood; her 


voice is ſtrong and poſitive, in afferting their ob- 


ligation ; and there 1s greater danger that theſe 
ſacred ties ſhould be weakened, or perverted, by 
the artificial refinements of poliſhed life, than that 
their influence ſhould continue altogether un- 
known, or be feebly felt, in the early periods of 


ſociety. 


Agreeably 


Thus Migon, the brother of Ajax, was obliged to fly to 
Phylace. II. xv. Patroclus, for a ſimila- offence, took fe- 
ſuge with the father of Achilles, II. 23. Paufanias (in Eliac) 
gives examples of the fame kind in two kings of the Ætoli- 
ans; and theſe ſacts are agreeable to the nature of the king! y 
cffice in the heroic ages, as deſcribed by Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, I. ii. Hiſt. Rom. | | 
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Agreeably to theſe obſervations, we find in the 
hiſtory of the heroic ages, the moſt i pic- 
tures of conjugal love, of parental affection, and 
of filial duty. Theſe ſentiments, 


and their force thus augmented, became ſo ftrong 
and irreſiſtible, that it can ſcarcely be conceived 
by men, whom faſhion, and vanity, and 
1 have uſurped the place of more generous 
and manly principles. 


The comforts of a family were anciently con- 
fidered as equal to the benefits derived from ſocial 
union. To be deſtitute of the one, was deemed 
no leſs miſerable than to be deprived of the other. 


was a neceſſary ſtep in order to attain 


— an the elution of — was 


* Ahe ature; arr10; 55+ m lud, paſſim. 
* lad, I. Ali. 


* 


* 
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binding®. 

Adultery was confidered as a crime of the 
blackeſt dye, and is always mentioned with the 
ſame horror as murder. Perſons guilty of theſe 
atrocious enormities purchaſed impunity **, and 
more frequently eſcaped death, by voluntary ba- 
niſhment ; but in many caſes they were puniſhed 
by the united vengeance of the tribe which had 
received the injury. Second nuptials were not 
abſolutely forbidden; but fo ſtrong and facred 
was the matrimonial tie, that even the death of 
one of the parties was ſcarcely thought ſufficient 
to diſſolve it; and the ſurvivor, by entering into a 
new connection, ſuffered a diminution of fame, 
and ſubmitted to a conſiderable degradation of 
character“. 
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tion of huſband and wife equally reſpectable and C HA 
— 


* 


Two circumſtances chiefly have rendered it Rank of 


difficult to ex 


plain the rank and condition of wo- Women in 


men in the heroic ages. The Greek word denot- **< heroic 


equally applics to a concubine, and the fame 
term is uſed indifferently to expreſs both. But the 
women who in ancient Greece ſubmitted to the 
infamy of proſtitution, were generally captives 
taken in war, who were reduced by the cruel 
right of arms to the miſerable condition of ſervi- 
tude, Hence it has been erroneouſly inferred 
that in ancient Greece, wives as well as con- 
cubines were the ſlaves of their huſbands. This 
miſtaken notion, it has been attempted to con- 


firm, not only by inſiſting on the humiliating 
Vol. IL F condition 
„ Thecydides, L & Uses Pers Genen and the . 
thors there cited. 
* Odyſſ. viii. 
55 Penelope was reſtrained from ing a ſecond huf- 


band: derer, even» Too, Meese Tü nan. II. xv. 


ing a wife, is borrowed from a quality which 
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who 


entering into the ſtate of wedlock, it was cuſto- 


Px 
Greeks had particular terms to expreſs the preſent 
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condition of the fuir ſex in the later ages of Greece, 
but by expreſsly aſſerting, that, in antient 
they were purchaſed by their huſbands”. But 
this is to fupport one error by another. Before 


for a man to make a mutual exchange of 
ts with his intended father-in-law. 


which he as well as that which he re- 
ceived*”, The former, which has no correſpond. 
ing term in the modern languages, is tranſlated by 
the more general word * price,” which has given 
riſe to the falſe notion of the ſe and fervi- 
tude of women ; but the latter, which may with 
propriety be tranſlated © dower®,” was given as a 
proviſion for the wife, both during and 
after its diſſolutionꝰ, and was ſufficient to deliver 
her from that ſuppoſed ſtate of de on the 
huſband, which never had any exiſtence but in 
the imagination of the ſyſtematic writers of the 


preſent age. 

In the modern countries of Europe, 
are generally excluded from the ſerious 
tions of life, but admitted to an equal ſhare in its 
gayett amuſements. During the heroic ages, 
they were not abſolutely debarred from the for- 
mer, although it was impoſlible to affociate their 
natural delicacy and timidity to the warlike la- 
bours and pleaſures which formed the principal 
employments of their huſbands. The intercourſe 


9 Ln 


" Lord Kahns's derber Thomas fur i. Condition des 
Femmes, &c. 

57 EN. 

* ges 
59 OayfH. ii. Telemachus fays, that if his mother ſhould 
be rar him the hath; he would be obliged to return her 
Cover to her father ln 


© 
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and general, than would ſuit the refined ſoftneſs CHER 
of modern manners. 


The attention of women was chiefly 8 
to domeſtic cares, or to the practice of ſuch arts cupations 
as required neither ſtrength, nor courage, — 
wiſdom, but only the patient exertions of mecha- nenü. 
nical dexterity **®. Our natural reſpect for the ho- 
nour of the ſex is offended at hearing them as 
much extolled for their ſkill in the labours of the 
loom, as for their beauty and virtue; but it de- 
ſerves to be conſidered, that weaving and em- 
broidery being, like all other arts, leſs extenſively 
diffuſed in Greece, than in improved commercial 
countries, were on this account more highly va- 
lued, and therefore better adapted to confer diſ- 
tinction on thoſe who excelled in them. They 
were practiſed by ladies of the higheft rank, and 
even who alſo thought it an honour to 
be entruſted with the education of their 
till they became fit the ſociety of their fa- 
thers . * Beſides theſe employments, the women 
were permitted to join in celebration of religious 
rites and ceremonies, and many of them were 
conſecrated to the ſervice of particular divinities**. 
In the ſeaſons of public — they mixed 
more freely than on ordinary occaſions in the ſo- 
cas aa (ex. This was ſometimes at- 
tended with ſuch inconveniencies as natu- 


rally be expected to ariſe in conſequence of the 


uſual reſtraints i on their behaviour. 
* The beautiful 9 dan- 


Homer, 
6 Thus, 8 Heſiod ſays poeti- 
cally, that in the nn 


2 ed years, under the care of their 
mothers. 


ys ++ pa &c. Iliad. 
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enn: cing in the chorus of Diana, was embraced by 


Mercury; but ſhe had no ſooner brought forth 


w—r— < a fon, than one of the principal citizens offered 


Conjugal 
love. 


& her his hand.” The inftitutions of the heroic 
ages ed, with admirable propriety, the 
modeſt reſerve of women, while they permitted 
not one excuſable error to cover an amiable cha- 


racter with indelible infamy. The crime of hav- 
ing too tender an heart was not deemed inexpia- 
ble; and, as the conſequences of female weak- 
neſs were imputed to the affectionate ardour of 
ſome amorous divinity, they were ſo far from ob- 
ſcuring the charms of beauty, that they adorned 
it with new graces and more conſpicuous ſplen- 
dour. | 


The {ſimplicity of the ancient Greeks was 
equally remote from the cruel tyranny of ſava- 
ges, which condemn women to ſervitude, and 
the intereſted refinement of luxury and vice, 
which regards them as mere inſtruments of plea- 
ſure. The natural equality between the ſexes 
ſuggeſted by the voice of ſentiment, aſſerted by 
the dictates of reaſon, and confirmed by the pre- 
cepts of religion, produced the delicate 
affections that can inſpire a ſuſceptible heart: 
hence thoſe moving ſcenes fo admirably ' deline- 
ated by Homer, which retrace the moſt perfect 
image of domeſtic felicity ; hence thoſe 

pon, thoſe anxious folicitudes of tenderneſs and 
ove, which frequently te into melan- 
choly preſages of the loſs of an union to which 
nothing was wanting but that it ſhould prove 
immortal“. 


The 


7 


5+ See the intet view of Hector and Andromache, and other 
examples. Iliad, ix. and Odyſſ. vi. 
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The ſentiments of parental affection were pro- CHAP. 


bly ſtrong and ardent with thoſe of con- 


jugal love. The mutual tenderneſs of the huf- parental 
band and wife was communicated to their off- atfection. 


ſpring ; while the father viewed in his child the 
charms of its mother, and the mother perceived 
in it the manly graces of its father. Indepen- 
dently of the delicacy of ſentiments, there are, 
doubtleſs, in all countries, ſavage and civilized, 
innumerable inftances of paternal kindneſs, which, 


indeed, is the moſt ſimple and natural expanſion 


of ſelf-love. But in the heroic ages alone, we Duties of 
find fincere and complete returns of filial duty. Children. 


In the loweſt ſtate of ſavage life, men are, for the 
moſt little acquainted with this reſpectful 
affection: they fear and obey, but without any 
mixture of love, thoſe who are wiſer and ſtronger 
than themſelves. When they become wiſe Ta 
ſtrong in their turn, they diſregard the trembling 
hand that reared their tender years, or if any 
faint emotions of gratitude are feebly felt, they 
diſcover them in the erous kindneſs of de- 
livering their aged parents from what appears to 
their own juvenile impatience the wretched load 
of life“. Among nations, on the other hand, 
who are ſunk in the corruptions incident to exceſ. 
ſive luxury and refinement, the ties of nature are 
perverted or effaced; the young deſpiſe the ad- 
monitions, and avoid the company of the aged; 
and the duties, as well as the buſineſs of ſociety, 
are into a miſerable traffic of intereſt or 
pleaſure. But as the Greeks had emerged from 
the melancholy gloom of the firſt ſituation, and 
had not yet declined into the foul vapours of the 
ſecond, they diſplayed the meridian — 


pere Charlevoix Voyage, &c. Lafitau Meurs des 
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en 1 P. the domeſtic virtues. The reverence of chil- 
 **- , dren for their parents a ched their veneration 
for the gods. "The E52 and impetuous 
heroes ſubmitted, without reluctance, to the ſe- 
vereſt dictates of paternal authority. In ſuch de- 
licate concerns as might ſeem to affect themſelves 
alone, they relinquiſhed their favourite inclinati- 
ons, diſavowed any will of their own, and com- 
mitted their concerns to the experienced 
wiſdom and known goodneſs of their fathers. 
The amiable expreſſions of filial reſpect were ex- 
tended into a more general fentiment of regard 
for the infirm and aged. Even among brothers 
who were nearly of the ſame age, the younger 
was obliged to yield in every inſtance to the 
elder; and it was an acknowledged principle of 
religion, that the Furies defended, by their ftern 
authority, the ſacred rights of (uperior years 


Occupati- The occupations of the ancient Greeks, whe- 


_ - ihe ther of war or 2 were, for the moſt part, di- 
dniivg the reQted by the ſame ſacred influence which govern- 


heroic ed their behaviour in the various relations of do- 
ages. meſtic and ſocial life, War was their principal 
_— ol employment; and in the field they both diſplay- 
y at ed their nobleſt qualities, and diſcovered the 
among greateſt defects of their character. They were 
nem. Uunaccuainted with thoſe diſciplined evolutions 
which give harmony and concert to numerous 

bodies of men, and enable whole armies to move 

with the activity and addreſs of fingle com- 
batants. What wes wanting in ſkill, they ſup- 

plied by courage. They marched to the field in 

a deep 


© There is, perhaps, no other language that can expreſs, 
witnout a circumiocution, what the Greeks meant by deva, 
the obligations of chitdren to repay the maintenance, the edu- 
cation. and the tender cares of their parents. 


57 Ilgroburiga ignrue; aver ier. Homer, paſſim. 
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a deep phalanx, ruſhed impetuouſly to the at- CH AP. 
tack, and bravely cloſed with their enemies. 1 8 
Each warrior was firmly buckled with his anta- 
goniſt, and compelled by neceſlity to the ſame 
exertions of valour, as if the fortune of the day 
had depended upon his fingle arm. Their prin- 
cipal weapon was the (pear reſembling the Roman 
pilum, which, thrown by the nervous and well-di- 
reed vigour of a ſteady hand, often penetrated 
the firmeſt ſhields and bucklers. When they 
miſſed their aim, or when the ſtroke proved inet- 
fectual through want of force, they drew their 
ſwords, and, ſummoning their utmoſt refolution, 
darted impetuoufly on the foe. This mode of 
war was common to the ſoldiers and generals, 
the latter being as much diſtinguiſhed in the day 
of action by their firength and courage, as by 
their ſkill and conduct. The Greeks had bows, 
and flings, and darts, intended for the practice of 
diftant hoſtility, but the uſe of theſe weapons, 
which were much employed ia the military paſ- 
times of the heroic ages, was confined in the field 
to warriors of inferior renown **. Their defenſive 
armour was remarkably complete: a bright hel- 
met, adorned with plumes, covered the head and 
face, a firm corſlet defended the breaſt, greaves 
of braſs deſcended to the feet, and an ample 
ſhield looſely attached to the ſhouiders turned in 
all directions, and oppoſed its firm reſiſtance to 
every hoſtile aſſault. 


The cloſe compact combats of the Greeks were The eſſect 
fitted to excite the moſt furious paſſions of the of their 
heart, and to embitter national animoſity by per- G_— 
ſonal hatred and revenge. A battle conſiſted of ,; 


ons on 
fo manners. 


* 


Teucer is more than once upbraided in the Iliad as a 
rain archer. | 
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AS ſo many duels, which exaſperated to the utmoſt 


' were equally reſpected by friends and 
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the bofillity of the contending 


too natural to men in the giddy moment of tri- 
umph over a deteſted adverſary. 


It is partly to this unfortunate circumſtance, 
and partly to the ancient mode of appropriating 
the warlike plunder to thoſe who firſt acquired it, 
that we are to aſcribe the ſhocking enormities 
which were ſometimes committed by the braveſt 
and moſt generous of the Grecian chiefs. 


That the ſeverities exerciſed towards the con- 


;n coder to — — the jadh, in car- 
rying on any military expedition, or in enjoying 
the fruits of victory. Theſe obſervances, which 
were confirmed by the laws of nations among the 
Greeks, were practiſed before the commencement 
of hoſtilities, during their continuance, and after 
their concluſion. Before any war could be law- 
Oy IR, it was neceſlary to diſpatch am- 
baſſadors, who might explain the injury that had 
been done, demand immediate and complete fa- 
tisfaction, and if this ms PD = 
form the reſolution of their community, to proſe- 
cute its claim by force of arms ©, After they had 
begun to execute their fatal purpoſe, the charac- 
ters of heralds, thoſe ſacred miniſters of 


foes. 
"ny 


See chap. i. p. 38. 
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They travelled in ſafety through the midſt of em- CHAP. 
battled hoſts, proclaimed to the filent warriors the II. 
commiſſions with which they were intruſted, or 
demanded a truce for burying the dead, which 

could not be refuſed without the moſt enormous” 
impiety . The uſe of poi weapons ”* was 
forbidden, under pain of the divine diſpleaſure. 

It was to the will of the gods that the 

life ſhould be ſpared, when a ſufficient ranſom 
was promiſed 7*. And after a treaty of peace 
was concluded between hoſtile nations, without 


ied them 
food, and 


huſbandry 
ey 
aroſe 
any defect of mechanical ingen 
employed, in the ti 
of ſhears, for depriving 
having formerly waited 


=— 
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CH AP. ſeparation by nature. Barley was the principal 
produce of their fields, and furniſhed the ordi 
—8 food both of men and of horſes. The inventid 


ed to chear the — gloom of night 
The Grecian foil was naturally favourable to the 


Mechanic Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the beſt 
2 underſtood ; 2 erg 
| fefſions which are by the appellation of 
ſedentary, were by the Greeks 
upright ** ; winch feems to indicate an 1 
ſtate of improvement. The hatchet, wimble, 
plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Ho- 

2 mer, who to have been 
with the ſaw, the ſquare, and the compaſs 

The art of cutting marble, which afterwards fur- 

niſhed Grecian ingenuity with the materials of 

thoſe inimitable productions which are ſtill the 
wonder of the world, was as yet undiſcovered ; 
nor 


75 Heſiod, paſſim. 

77 Plia. I. xviii. c. xiv. 

7% The Greeks had not diſcovered any other contrivance 
ſor that purpoſe, than the burning of great fires of wood. 
The torches mentioned by Homer co of branches of 
any refinous tree, ſplit at the end, and lighted at the fire. 


OdyiT. I. vi ver. 307. I. xviii. ver. 306. and ver. 
79 Odyſſ. l. wi ver. 122. * my 


10 Euſtach. in lliad, i. ver. 31, 
* Odyſſ. L. v. ver. 234, &c. 
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did the poliſhed luſtre of this valuable ſtone C HAP. 
a dern the habitations of the Greeks *.. I. 
Homer mentions not the orders of architecture, Fine arts. 
which were invented in a later age; and pillars Architec, 
aſſigned to the edifices e. 


ſurrounded by a wall, that conſiſted of two floors ; 
the lower of which was diſtributed into four 


pra , ac, ö rgedoHs, 
4 Os. I 1. ver. 441. 
*5 The nobler kinds of painting are all illuftrated in the 


| Pain 
' Homer's ſhield. 2 » 
"> ive, appears his expreſsly marki 
22 22 to object. c. But this obſervation only 


ada coo ot datos 
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CHAP. moſt refined ſtate of perfection. Muſic was much 

I. practiſed among the early Greeks. It was not of 

Muſic. the learned kind, and therefore the better adapt- 
ed to touch the heart. The effects aſcribed to it 
are wonderful, but not incredible, becauſe the 
ancient muſic was not merely an agreeable ſuc- 
ceſſion of melodious, unmeaning ſounds, but an 
imitation and a heightening of the ſimple, natural, 
and pathetic tones and cadences of a beautiful and 
expreſſive language. 


Sciences. In the heroic ages men had neither leiſure nor 
inclination to attend to the ſpeculative ſciences. 

All the knowledge that they poſſeſſed or eſteemed 

was of the practical kind. From arthmetic they 

learned ſuch fimple calculations as ſuited the nar- 

row ſphere of their tranſactions. Aſtronomy 

ta them to obſerve the conſtellations moſt ne- 

to direct the adventurous courſe of the 

mariner : but their navigation was ftill ſo imper- 

fect, that they ſeldom abandoned the coaſts; and 

only ftars mentioned by Homer are the Great 

and Little Bear, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, 

and the Dog Star. The metaphyſics, ethics, and 

politics of the ancient Greeks have been ex- 

plained 


„ and relates entirely to the changing and weak- 
g of colours, accordin | 
h which they are ſeen. The objections of Perrault 
and Terrafſon, and the concentric circles of Boivin, are 
_ equally frivolous. The ſhield of Homer contains, in fact, 
but ten pictures. The enumeration by the particles am and & 
fixes the number. But the poet not only deſcribes theſe ten 
pictures actually repreſented on the ſhield, but alſo mentions 
their antecedents and conſequents. This is the chief ſuperi- 
ority of poetical imitarion above painting, that it can deſcribe, 
in a few pages, what many galleries of pictures could not re- 


preſent. | 
. ver. 267, & paſſim. This ſubject will be 
treated fully hereafter. " 
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ined under the hw r 
were originally derived, and with whi 1 

— — to be inſeparably connected. 

The main objects propoſed in the education of Educa- 

the young warriors, were, that they ſhould learn don. 

to excel in the military exerciſes of the age, eſpe- 

cially thoſe of throwing the lance, and of driving 

the chariot, and to command the attention of the 

ſenate, or aſſembly, by delivering their opinion 

in a perſpicuous, elegant, and manly ſtyle *7. 


It was not only in the council and in the field Ordinary 
that theſe ſuperior accompliſhments ſolicited and amuſe- 
obtained their well-merited rewards. Each com- ment of 
munity preſented, in time of peace, the pi Greeks 
of a large family. The Greeks lived in continual during the 
ſociety with their equals, enjoyed common plea- Þ<roic 
ſures and amuſements, and had daily uni- 
ties of diſplaying their uſeful talents in the ſight of 
their fellou- citizens. The frequent diſputes be- 
tween individuals occaſioned litigations and trials, 
which furniſhed employment for the eloquence 
and abilities of men, in the defence of 
their friends. The funeral games, and thoſe ce- 
lebrated in commemoration of ſeveral important 
events, both of a civil and facred kind, opened a 
continual fource of entertainment. There the 
young and vigorous contended in the rapid race; 
wielded the maſly cæſtus or as quoit ; 
and exerted equal efforts of ſtrength and fkill in 
other exerciſes which confirm the vi- 
gour of the body, and the fortitude of the mind. 
Nor were the aged and infirm allowed to languiſh 
for want of proper objects to rouſe their emulation, 
to flatter their pride, and to employ their remain- 
ing activity. It belonged to them to ane. 

| w 


ales vn pmg fe- mewerage v2 8gyur. 


manners 
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CHAP. wiſe counſels, to interpoſe their reſpected autho- 

Il. rity, and to decide the quarrels, as well as to de- 
termine the merit, of the young candidates for 
fame. The applauſe and rewards beſtowed on 
him whoſe counſels and deciſions were moſt gene- 
rally approved, conſoled the weakneſs of his de- 
clining years, while his rivals, though diſappoint- 
ed for the preſent, expected, on ſome future oc- 
caſion, to obtain the ſame honourable marks of 
the public eſteem **. 


Eſtimate If, after this general review of the Grecian 
of tte manners and inftitutions, we ſhould endeavour 
Grecian to eftimate their value, they would probably riſe 
ang cha. in our eſteem, by being compared either with the 
rater rude cuſtoms of ſavage life, or with the artificial 
during refinements of poliſhed ſociety. The Greeks had 
the heroic advanced beyond that uniform inſipidity of de- 
8s. portment, that ſullen ferocity of manners, and 
that hardened inſenſibility of heart, which univer- 

fally characteriſe the ſavage ſtate. They fill 
poſſeſſed, however, that patient intrepidity, that 

noble ſpirit of independence, that ardent attach- 

ment to their friends, and that generous con- 

tempt of pain and danger and death, which ren- 

der the deſcription of the wild tribes of America 

ſo intereſting to <a philoſophic mind. Of two 
principal enjoyments of life, ſtudy and converſa- 

tion, they were little acquainted, indeed, with 

the conſolations and pleaſure of the firſt, the want 

of which was compenſated by the fincerity, the 
confidence, the charms of the ſecond. Their ſo- 

cial aſfections were leſs comprehenſive in their 

objects, but more powerful in their effects, than 

thoſe of poliſhed nations. A generous chief 

ruſhes to certain death, to revenge the cauſe of 

his 


* lad, xvii, Ibid. xi. 
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parent the me'ancholy conſolation of interring the 
remains of his favourite ſon ; till the correſponding 


image of his own father rikes his mind, and at 


once melts him to pity **. The imaginary wants 
and artificial paſſions which are ſo neceſſary to 
urge the hand of induſtry, and to vary the pur- 
ſuits of men, in improved commercial ſocieties, 
were ſupplied to the Greeks by that exceſſive ſen- 
ſibility, which intereſted them fo deeply in the af- 
fairs of their community, their tribe, their fa- 
mily, and their friends, and which even con- 
nected them by the feelings of gratitude with 

the inanimate objects of nature. As they were 
not acquainted with the fame diverſity of em- 
ployments, ſo neither were they fatigued with 
the ſame giddy round of diſſipated pleaſures 
which augment the ſplendid miſery of later 
times. Though ignorant of innumerable arts 
which adorn the preſent age, they had dif- 
covered one of ineſtimable value, to render 
the great duties of life its moſt entertaining 
amuſement. It will not, perhaps, be eaſy to 
point out a nation who united a more com- 
plete ſubordination to eſtabliſhed authority with 
a higher ſenſe of perſonal independence, and 
a more reſpectful regard to the dictates of 
religion with a more ardent ſpirit of martial 
enterprize. The generous equality of their 
political eftabliſhments, and their imagined in- 
tercourſe with the gods, conſpired to raiſe them 
to a certain elevation of character which will 
be for ever remembered and admired. This 
character was rendered permanent in Sparta, 
| by 


2 Iliad, xxiv. 
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his friend; yet refuſes to the prayers of an aged C HAP. 
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ed State of Greece —The Heracleide con- 
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C HAP. his father ; nor did that kingdom ever thenceforth 
0 . aſſume its ancient pre-eminence. 
Weakneſs The wanderings and woes of Ulyſſes are too 
of that yell known to be deſcribed *. His patient forti- 
Jurte Je tude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, but not 
— a without wading 


preva 
bly exhibit a diſguſting picture of 
cruelty, and a continual ition of 
ſimilar crimes and calamities would equally fa- 
tigue the attention, and offend the humanity, 
the modern reader. But though it would 
neither entertaining nor uſeful to deſcribe 
of 
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of Greece; ſecondly, the eſtabliſhment of new 


as of Aſia and Africa; and, thirdly, the internal 
changes produced in the ſeveral ſtates, by their 
adopting, almoſt univerſally, the republican, in- 
ſtead of the monarchical, form of government. 
In the fluctuation of theſe commotions we muſt, 
then, ſeek for the ſeeds of order and ftability, and 
endeavour to trace, amidſt extenſive migrations, 
general revolutions, and unceaſing hoftilities, the 
origin and improvement of thoſe ſingular inftitu- 
tions which tended to unite, to poliſh, and to 
adorn the ſcattered and ſtill ſpreading branches 
of the Grecian race through every part of the 
world. | | 


vered in Homer, whoſe 


gions of Grecian antiquity. Domeſtic diſſention. 
and, fiill more, the unſettled tenure of landed 
property, as deſcribed by that immortal poet, 
naturally engaged the Grecian tribes, notwith- 
ſtanding their acquaintance with agriculture, often 
* change their reſpective 8 The idea 
a ſeparate property in land is the principal tie 
which binds men to particular diſtricts. ye 
rice of, individuals is unwilling to relinquiſh the 
fields, Which it has been the great object of their 
ind to. cultivate and to adorn, and their pride 
is a to a ſeparation from their hereditary eſ- 
tabliſhments. Theſe paſſions, which cover the 
bleak heaths and _—_ mountains of the 
| 2 
5 Velleius Patercul. I. i. 


tribes or communities within the narrow bounds CHA P. 


colonies in many diſtant parts of Europe as well TN 


The migrations, which foon followed the Tro- Migra- 

jan expedition, are mentioned but not explained tions of | 
by hiſtorians. Their general cauſe may be diſco- be fe 
poems, no leſs inſtruc/ tribes or 
tive than agreeable, can alone enable us to travel communi- 
with equal ſecurity and pleaſure in the dark re- des. 
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Cop: north, with fair oa __ - #4 
| , more inviting regions remain 
titute of | inhabitants, could not have much influ- 
n regarded land as the pro- 
public, aw than of individuals. 
in the Ek © tn. men are connected with the ter- 
Go h of ritory which they inhabit, only as members of a par- 
A. C. ticular community, and when expoſed to any flight 
1124. inconvenience at home, eeftteredhy fiber profpotts 
from abroad, they iſſue forth with one accord to ac- 
quire, by their united valour, more ſecure or 
— agreeable ſettlements. Governed by mo- 
tives of this kind a tribe of Bœotians, ſoon after 
the Trojan war, ſeized the rich vale of Theſſalian 
Arne. be ſame reſtleſs ſpirit urged a warlike 
band of Theſſalians to quit the ſeats of their an- 
ceſtors. The new emigrants poured down with 
irreſiſtible violence on the un Bceotians, 
who were thus reluctantly compeiled, ſixty years 
after the taking of Troy, to . their brethren 
in the antient kingdom of Cadm 


The de- Twenty years after this event, a more exten- 
of Hercu- x 


les con- 


duct the new inhabitants to the whole weſtern coaſt of 
Dorians Afia Minor. The rival families of Perſeus and 
mp Pelops antiently contended for the dominion of 
bete the Grecian fula. The fortune of the Pelo- 


A. C. pid prevailed ; but their led them 
1104 rather to perſecute, than to forgive, their enemies. 
The deſcendants and partizans of the great Her- 
cules, the moſt illuſtrious hero of the Perſeld line, 


were di veſted of thitir and driven into 
baniſhment. The exiles were firſt —— 


Thucydid. and ro, Diodor. I. iv. Sabo, 
ix. p. 630. IP) 
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the Athenians, whoſe more humane, dr more C HAP. 
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enlarged policy, rendered Attica, ever ſince the 12 
reign of Theſeus, the moſt ordinary reſource of — 


the miſerable. Their leader Hyllus was after- 
wards adopted by Epalius, the aged king of 
Doris; and the death of their benefactor ſoon 
made the Heracleidz maſters of that mountainous 
province. But the wilds of Oeta and Parnaſſus 
were little fitted to ſatisfy 'men, whoſe anceftors 
had enjoyed far more valuable poſſeſſions. Their 
natural ambition was long repreſſed by the grow- 
ing greatneſs of the Pelopidæ, and the glory of 
Agamemnon. After the un ed diſaſters of 
that prince, they twice attempted, unſucceſsfully, 
to break through the Corinthian iſthmus, and to 
recover their ancient dominion in Argos and 
Lacedzmon *. 


Inſtructed by 


paſt miſcarriages, Temenus, Their 


Creſphontes, and Ariftodemus, deſcendants in auxilia- 


Naupactus. 
lians, whoſe leader lus was near! 
family of Hercules, readily 
bours, with a view to ſhare the 
accrue from the expedition. The 


related to 
ed their la- 
ty that might 
ians, who 


inhabited | 


„ Herodot. I. ix. c. xxvi. Apolloder, 1. iti. c. v. & vi. 
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take poſ- 
ſeſſion of 
hve pro- 
vinces in 
that pe- 
_ ninſula. 


armament was carried by a favourable 


Diviſion 
of their 


conqueſts. 
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inhabited the neighbourhood of Mount Pindus, 
cheerfully deſerted the gloomy ſolitude of their 
woods, in order to feck poſſeſſions in a more 
agreeable and better cultivated country. Ant- 
mated by theſe reinforcements, the Heracleidz 
redoubled their diligence. All neceſſary prepara- 
tions were made for the invaſion ; yet their confi- 
dence in arms excluded not the uſe of artifice. By 
ſecret intrigues they gained a party in Lacede- 
mon; and, before ſetting fail, they prudently de- 
tached a body of light armed troops, whoſe ap- 
pearance at the iſthmus drew the firength of the 
enemy towards that quarter . Meanwhile their 

ale 
towards the eaſtern coaſt of Peloponnetus. The 
Heracleidæ landed their followers without 
fition, and affailed the defenceleſs territories, to 
which they had long laid claim, comprehending 
the whole peninſula, except the central province 
of Arcadia, and the maritime diſtrict of Achaia. 
The five other provinces were conquered at the 
ſame time, though by different means. Laconia 
was betrayed to the invaders ** ; Argos acknow- 
ledged their authority ; Corinth, Elis, and Meſ- 
ſenia ſubmitted to their arms. The revolution 
was complete, and effected with little bloodſhed, 
but not without great oppreſſion of the ancient 
inhabitants, many of whom emigrated, and many 
were reduced to ſlavery **. 


The Heracleidæ, agreeably to the cuſtom of 
that age, divided their new acquiſitions by lot. 
The kingdom of Argos fell to the ſhare of Teme- 
nus; Creſphontes obtained Meſſenia; and, as 

Ariſtodemus 


i Panian. I. ii. c. xvin. 


* Strahe, I. viii. p. 365. 


Herodot. I. vi. c In. Folyb. 1 ii. p. 178. Strabo, I. 
vi. p. 383. Pauſan. Argolic. & Hocrat. Panathcn. 
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Ariſtodemus then happened to die, Laconia was C HAP. 


ſet apart for his infant ſons, the twin - brothers, Eu- 


ryſthenes and Procles. Corinth was beftowed on 


their kinſman Aletes, and Elis given to Oxylus, 
their brave Etolian ally“. This diftribution, 
however, referred only to the royal digaity, then 
extremely limited, and to an appropriated do- 
main to the ſeveral princes in their reſpective al- 
lotments. The reft of the territory was divided 
among the warlike Dorians and ZEtoltans, who 
had conquered for themſelves, not for their lead- 
ers “; and who, having over-run, without op- 
poſition, the fineſt provinces of the Peloponneſus, 
could not willingly return to lead a life of hard- 
ſhip and miſery on their native mountains. 


Before this important revolution, Argos and Fate of 


Lacedzmon were ſubject to Tiſamenus, grandſon 
of Agamemnon ; Meſſenia was governed by Vie- 
lanthus, a deſcendant of the celchrated Neſtor. 


Theſe princes had not fo far degenerated from the countries. 


glory of their anceſtors, as to ſubmit to become 
ſubjects in the countries where they had long 
reigned. On the firſt falſe alarm of invaſion oc- 
caſioned by the appearance of light troops at the 
Iſthmus, Tiſamenus and Melanthus had taken the 
field with the flower of the Argive and Meflanian 
— But while they prepared to repel the 

expected inroads from the north, they received 
the melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms 
had been attacked on another fide, on which they 


thought them ſecure. Inftead of returning ſouth- The fol- 


ward to dif; 


menus turned his arms againſt the Ionians, who 


inhabited the ſouthern ſhore of the Corinthian Achaia 


gulph. 


"7 Pauſan. ibid. 14 Iſocrat. in Archidam. 


princes of 


poſſeſs the Heracleidæ, an enterpriſe lower: of 
too daring to afford any proſpect of ſucceſs, Tiſa- panel 
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gulph. An obſtinate battle was fought, which 
proved fatal io Tifamenus ; but his followers ob- 
tained a d=cifive victory, and, having expelled 
or enſlaved the ancient inhabitants, took ** poſleſ- 
ſion of that valuable province, ſo famous in later 
times under the name of Achaia. Melanthus en- 


joyed better fortune. Accompanied by his faith- 


ful Meſſanians, lie reforted to Attica, then en- 
gaged in war with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Beeotia, The Bœotian prince propoſed to decide 
the conteſt by ſingle combat. Thymetes, though 


deſcended from the heroic Theſeus, declined the 
challenge. Melanthus accepted it, prevailed in 


the conflict, and the ſceptre of the depoſed Thy- 
metres was his zeward **, | 


The fermentation occaſioned in Greece by ſo 
many expulſions and migrations, expanded itſelf 
through the iſlands and coafts of Alta Minor. 
Many Peloponneſian fugitives, who beheld with 
indignation the calamities inflicted on their coun- 
try, flocked to the ſtandard of Penthilus *”, a 
younger brother of Tiſamenus, who had taken 
refuge in Eubœa. Others followed the banners 
of Cleues and Malaus **, alſo deſcendants of Aga- 
memnon. The partizans of all theſe princes ha- 
ving unſucceſsfully traverſed the northern parts 
of Greece in queſt of new ſettlements, finally 


yielded to the dictates of their enterpriſing ſpirit, 


croſſed the Helleſpont eighty-eight years after the 
taking of Troy, and eftabliſhed themſelves along 


the ſhore of the ancient kingdom of Priam. They 
gradually diffuſed their colonies from Cyzicus on 
the Propontis to the mouth of the river Hermus**; 
| which 

5 Paufan. & Strabo, ibid. 


v Strado, |. ix. p. 393. Herodot. l. v. c. lxv. 
7 wrabo, |. ix. p. 402. 


» dem, I xiii. p 582, & ſeq. 
'® Idem, ibid. & Herodot. l. i. c. cli. 


| 
| 
| 
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which delightful country, together with the iſle of CHAP. 
Leſbos, thenceforth received the name of Eolis or 
Eolia, to denote that its inhabitants belonged to 
the Eolian branch of the Hellenic race . 


Conſequences ſtill more important reſulted from Rivalſhip 
the expulſion of the Achæans by the followers of between 
Tiſamenus. The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, | the 
being themſelves Ionians, took refuge with their — 1 
kinimen in Attica. The Mellenian fugitives un- rians. 
der Mc!anthus had fought protection in the ſame 
country The Athenians readily accepted theſe 
new acceſſions of ftrength, being inſpired with a 
well founded jealouſy of the Dorian conquerors of 
Peloponneſus, whoſe ambition early produced 
that memorable rivalſhip between the Doric and 
lonic race, which ſubſiſted to the lateſt times of 
the Grecian republics **. In the reign of Codrus, A. C. 
fon of Melanthus, the Dorians had already en- 1089. 
croached on the Athenian frontier, and ſeized the 
territory of Megara, on the northern coaſt of the 
Saronic gulph . Iſſuing from their ſtrong holds 
in that rocky diſtrict, from which it was long im- 
poliible to difludge them, they haraſſed the Athe- 
nians in a cruel war, concerning which a fi 
ſtitious rumour prevailed, that they ſhould finally 
remain conquerors, provided they abſtained from 
injuring the perſon of the Athenian king. Codrus, Codrus 
hearing the report, was inſpired with the ſpirit devotes 
of heroiſm congenial to his family. Diſguiſing _— 
himſelf in the habit of a peaſant, he proceeded to his coun- 
the quarters of the enemy ; infulted a Dorian ſol- try. 
dier; a combat enſued; Codrus fell ; his body 


was recognized ; and the fuperſitious .Pelopon- 


3 


20 Herodot. ibid. 

* Herodot. & Thucydid. paſſim. 
22 Strabo, |. ix. p. 393. 

*3 Pauſan. I. vii. c. xxv. Juttin, I. ii. 
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CHAP. nefians, now deſpairing of ſucceſs, ſuſpended 
II. their hoſtilities. The inimitable merit of a prince, 
who had rr 


A. C. 

refs. A 1 ory thre 
oyanty 

ay ow ] the 


ince, 
mag; ublic, under the humbler 
The ÞÞ- title of Archon. His brothers Neleus and An- 
& droclus, y diflatisfied with theſe tranſacti- 
ons, determined to leave their country. 


ng numbers of its 
inhabitants. The reſtleſs ſpirits in Phocis, Bœotia, 
= eo oe Re ow gay eagerly joined 

ed to Aſia Minor, ex- 
3 ancient 2 a mixed race of 


Dunag the ſame turbulent ages, i 

| bſhed in di ign invaſion, or the reſtleſs Grit of ad- 

Macedon, venture: and rapine, occaſioned other important 

Thrace, extenſions of Grecian colonization. The moſt 
— numerous 

Grecia, * Pauſan. l. vii. 2 ii. 


25 Herodot. I. i. c. cxlii. | 
»* Strabo, J. xiv. p. 632, & ſeq. Pauſan. I. vii. c. ii. 
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numerous colonies occupied the iſles of the Ionian C HAP. 


and Egean ſeas, the ſouthern coaſt of Italy al- 
moſt interſeGed by the former, and the winding 
ſhores of Aſia Minor, fo beautifully diverſified 
by the latter. The larger iſlands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia and Cyprus, were very anciently planted 
by Greeks. While the Hellenic ſtock 

forth theſe vigorous ſhoots towards the eaſt and 
weſt, very conſiderable branches extended to- 
wards the north and fouth. The maritime parts 
of Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, themſelves 
abounding in Greek ſettlements, forth 
new colonies along the European ſhores of the 
Propontis and Euxine : and emi 
Pe 
on the 
diffuſed 
tic“ gulph. The hiſtory of all theſe colonies, 
ſome of which rivalled in arts, and others in 


us having 


te coaſt of Africa, were gradually 


— 


the confines of Egypt to the Syr- 


The Afiatic Greeks, whoſe affairs firſt became The Do- 
intimately connected with thoſe of the mother "* _ 
country, received a confiderable acceſſion of 1. 


ſtrength, in conſequence 


of the renewal of hoftili- *** 


ties between the Athemians and Dorians. The 


latter were finally 


us, many 
e 
already peopled by Doric tri while others 
tranſported themſelves „ 


2 Tbucydid. I. i. & Strabo, paſſim. 
Herodot. |. ii. & I. iv. 


Herodot. |. iv. c. cxlvii. Strabo, 1. a. & L ü 


| 
CH 


lonies. 


the tion 
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AP. which, in honour of their mother country, receiv- 
ed the name of Doris. 


and fertility, enjoying the moſt delicious climate, 
pted to a commercial inter- 
improved nations of anti- 

quit. Favoured by fo many advantages, they 
lently flouriſhed in peace and proſperity, till 


2* Strabo, & Pauſan. & Herodot. I. viii. c. Kail. 
2 Heraclid. Pont. apud Athenzum, I. xiv. 
* Strabo, |. vitt. _ 
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jealouſy of the powers of Aſia. CHAP. 
They were ſucceſſively conquered by the Lydians W. | 
and Perſians, but never thoroughly ſubdued. 

Having imbibed the principles of E li- Their in- 
„they ſpurned the yoke of Aſiatic fluence on 
i l re-aſſume the cha- e affairs 


ſolicited and obtained the Euspe- 


empire. In this illuftrious conteſt, the firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Greeks againſt enemies far more 


94 
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C HAP. attained thoſe virtues of policy and proweſs, 


F of exploits recorded in biftory » firſt to reſiſt, then 


which enabled them, by the moſt ſplendid. ſeries 


to invade, and finally to ſubdue che monarchy of 
Cyrus. 


Abolition During the prevalence of thoſe generous, 


of monar- 


chy in 
Greece. 


_ romantic opinions, which characteriſed the 

heroic ages, the authority of kings was founded 
on rel ſupported by gratitude, and con- 
firmed by utility. While they approved them- 
ves worthy miniſters of heaven, they were en- 
titled to due and hereditary honours ; but in 
the Ar — bound 
reſpect the rights, the ſentiments, and even 
| of their ſubjects. The fatal dic- 
avarice led them to tranſ- 


'® 


the 


115 


Is 
2 


44 


had held ſa- 
ute divifion of landed property, 
taken place, not only, as 
in the Peloponneſus, but in 
provinces of Greece, rendered the 
more ſenſible of theie en- 


4 


1 


: 
- 


| to maintain the moſt — 
tives of royalty were not as 
1 by 


the excluſive right of the ſword, 
2 — the reſolutions of their fellow- 


claſs of men might intimi- 


—— ee... 4 
ys 


Ee gyro; mages Targzas Barnes, Thucydid. I. 
35 'Thucydid. 1. 1. p. 10. 
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bly, communicated their gri and took CHAP. 
proper means to remove them. Miltas, the WI. 
fourth Argive prince in ſucceſſion to Temenus, * 
was condemned to death for uſurping abſolute 

4 expired more honourably in 
Attica; it periſhed ſtill more diſgracefully in Ar- 

cadia, but was gradually aboliſhed in every pro- 

vince of Greece, except Sparta alone, from the 
ſouthern extremity of Peloponneſus to the nor- 

thern frontier of Theflaly *”. 


The im t, though 
of this revolution, will be explained in the ſequel. 
Its immediate tendency ferved only to multiply 
the evils which it was deũgned to remedy. 
Greece, oppreſſed by its kings, was ftill more op- Accumu- 
preſſed by its archons, or magiſtrates **; and, al- lated dif- 
ready too much divided under the ancient __ 
vernment, was fiill more ſubdivided under the — 
new form of polity. Many inferior cities diſdain- 
ed the juriſdiction of their reſpective capitals. 
Several of them affected ſeparate and independ- 
ent ignty. Each town, each diſtrict, main- 
tained war with its neighbours; and the fanciful 
ſtate of nature, according to the philoſophy of 
Hobbes, was actually realized in that diſtracted 


country —_ 


From theſe accumulated diſorders, which Circum- 
ſeemed ſcarcely capable of augmentation, it is ſtances 
time to turn our view to thoſe events and eanths > 
which operated in a contrary direction, and gra- remove 
dually introduced union and happineſs. The Do- them. 
rian conqueſt of Peloponneſus, otherwiſe produc- 


nve 


remote 


35 Ariſtot. Polit. I. iv. c. 13. 
37 Thucydid. ibid. = 

3* Ariſtot. ibid. Plut. in Solon. 
3» Thucydid. ibid. 
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CHAP. tive of much confuſion and bloodſhed in that pe- 
m. ninſula, greatly extended, however, the falutary 


A a Nn. The Dorians being 
tended. conſtituent members of the council, continued to 
attend its after they had ſettled beyond 
EL All the 
uered gradually aſ- 
— The Am ons 
1 aſſembly of the 

— not any of the 
of Tomans, Dorians, and 


. A nians or Octians. 
11. Dolopians. 


12. Locrians. Confer. 8 & Aſchin. de 
Falſa Legat. 


* Demoſth. de Coron. ſe. 51. 
ꝗ9—— 
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royalty rendering the independent communities C HAP. 
more numerous, increaſed the number of Am- III. 
phictyons to about an hundred 3 
central city of Delphi, fo famous from cauſes that 
will be immediately explained, was choſen as a 
convenient place for holding their vernal aſſem- 
bly ; the autumnal was ſtill held at Thermopylæ. 
An oath, by the moſt ſolemn imprecati- 
ons, was adminiftered to each member, That 
* he would never ſubvert any Amphictyonic 
city, nor ſtop the courſes of its running water, 
* but puniſh to the utmoſt of his power thoſe 
* who committed ſuch * Their con- 
ſtituents, however, diſcovered, on innumerable 

they thought themſelves but im- 
perfectly bound by this ſacred promiſe. Every 
exceſs of animoſity prevailed among the Grecian 
republics, notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the 
Amphidtyons. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
their authority tended ſometimes to 
ſometimes to moderate contention ; and that this 
reſpected tribunal, though deficient in coercive 
power, had a conſiderable effect to ſuppreſs diſ- 
cord, and reſtrain the barbarities of war 


++ ZXſchin. de Falſa Legat. ſect. 36. 
+5 Plut. in Cimon. * 
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portance 


Wl. fince the Dorian conqueſt, and which thenceforth 
gradually acquired a ſingular influence on the 


affairs of Greece. It is ſeldom poſſible to explain 
the rife of inſtitutions derived from the natural 
paſſions of men, or founded on prejudices as an- 
cient as the world. The moſt probable informa- 
tion concerning the origin of Grecian oracles, was 
conveyed to Herodotus **, in a thin allegorical 
veil, by the prieſts of Dodona, and explained to 
that inquifitive and ingenious traveller, by the 
priefts of Jupiter in Egypt. In the fanciful ſtile 
of antiquity, a black pigeon flew from the temple 
of Egyptian Thebes, to Theſprotia in Epirus, 
perched on a ſpreading oak, proclaimed with a 
human voice, than an oracle of Jupiter ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed ; and the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet of Dodona obeyed the divine admoni- 
tion. In plainer a female attendant 
belonging to the temple of Thebes on the Nile, 
was tranſported to Epirus by Phoenician pirates; 
and there fold as a flave. Her Egyptian complex- 
ion deſerved the epithet of black the 
mountaineers of Theſprotia, bordering on the 
Illyric hordes, who were remarked by the Greek 
iftorians for their blooming complexions, active 
vigour, and longevity *”. She was faid to 
the language of birds, before ſhe underſtood the 
Grecian tongue, often diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of human ſpeech *. The enterpriſing fe- 
male, though reduced to captivity among thoſe 
whom ſhe muſt have regarded as barbarians did 


not yield to deſpair, but dexterouſly availed her- 
felf of the advantages which ſhe derived from her 
education and her country. In Egypt, ſuperſti- 

tion 


Herodot. I. ii. c. 54. * Lucian in Macrob. 
Homer, paſſim. 
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tion had been already reduced into ſyſtem ; and CHAP. 

a pretenſion to prophecy was one of the moſt ſuc- III. 

ceſsful artifices by which the prieſts of Thebes long 

283 the nyo nions and reſolutions of prince 
attendance on the temple had 

— 1 2 ſome of the arts by which this preten- 

fion was maintained. She choſe the dark ſhade 

of a venerable oak; delivered myſterious anſwers 

to the admiring multitude ; her reputation en- 

creaſed ; ſucceſs gained her aſſociates; a t 


roſe to Jupiter, and was ſurrounded by houſes for 
his minitters. 


This fingular inflitution was imitated, at a very Reaſon 
early period, in many provinces of Greece. The wh 4 
various and inconſutent accounts of ſimilar eſta- , 

bliſhments abundantly confirm the antiquity Gente 
their origin, and the multiplicity of temples, bie during 

grottos and caverns, in which the favou- the heroic 

52 divinities declared their will 8 
to men, proves them no leſs univerſal than an- 
cient . "During the heroic ages, indeed, as il- 
luſtrious and pious men believed themſelves, on 
important occaſions, honoured with the immediate 
preſence and advice of their heavenly protectors, 
the ſecondary information of prieſts and oracles 
was leſs generally regarded and efteemed. But 
in proportion as the belief ceaſed that the gods ap- 
peared in a human form, or the ſuppoſed viſits at 
leaſt of theſe celeſtial beings ſeemed leſs frequent 
and familiar, the office of prieft became more 


important and reſpectable, and the confidence in 
oracles continually 


gained ground. At h, 
141 l 
chief and almoſt only mode of communication 


H 2 with 


49 Strabo, I. viii. p. 352. & p. 418. & Strabo & Pauſan. 
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CHAP. with ſupernatural powers, acquired a degree of 
nt. influence capable to control every other principle 
of authority, whether civil or ſacred **. 


Circum- But theſe various oracles, though alike founded 
ſtances on ignorance, and raiſed by deceit, were not 
— 4 equally ſupported by power and policy. The 
culiar ce- Crafty Cretans (apt ſcholars of Egypt), who inſti- 
jebrity tuted the worſhip of the Delphian Apollo **, gra- 
tothe dually procured the credit of ſuperior veracity to 
_ "x the predictions of the god whom they ſerved. 
pn.  Favourable circumſtances concurred ; the central 
ſituation of Delphi; the vernal ſeſſion of the Am- 
phictyons; the luſtre derived from the imme- 

diate protection of that aſſembly ; above all, the 
uncommon and awful aſpect of the place itſelf, 

fitted to excite wonder in ages leſs addicted to 


ſuperſtition. 


Deſcrif- That branch of the celebrated mount Parnaſ- 
— of ſus, which divides the diſtricts of Phocis and 
ot Locris, contained, towards its ſouthern extremity, 
a profound cavern, the crevices of which emitted 

a ſulphureous vapour, thai, powerfully affecting 

the brain, was deemed capabie of inſpiring thoſe 

who breathed it with religious phrenzy, and pro- 

phetic enthuſtaſm**. Around the principal mouth 

of the chaſm, the city of Delphi aroſe in the form 

of a theatre, upon the winding declivity of Par- 

naſſus, whole fantaſtic tops overſhadowed it, 

like a canopy on the north, while two immenſe 

rocks rendered it inacceſ:ible on the eaſt and 

weſt, and the rugged and ſhapeleſs mount Cirphis 

| | defended 


Herodot. Thucydid. & Xenoph. paſſim. 
5 Homer, Hymn. ad Apollin. 
52> Diodorus Sicul. I. xvi. c. 26. and Strabo, |. ix. p. 


419. 
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defended it on the ſouth **. The foot of the laſt- C H AP: 


named mountain is waſhed by the rapid Pliftus, 


which diſcharges itſelf into the fea at the diſtance 


of only a few leagues from the ſacred city. This 
inacceſſible and romantic fitnatiun, from which 
the place derived the name of Delphi“, was ren- 
dered fill more firiking, by the innumerable 
echoes which multiplied every ſound, an in- 
creaſed the ignorant veneration of viſitants for the 
god of the oracle. The artful miniſters of Apollo 
gradually collected ſuch objects in the groves and 
temple, as were fitted to altoniſh the ſenſes of the 
admiring multitude. The ſplendor of marble, the 
magic of painting, the invaluable ſtatues of gold 
and filver, repreſented not (to uſe the language of 
antiquity) the reſemblance of any earthly habita- 
tion, but rather expreſſed the image of Olympus, 
adorned and enlightened by the actual preſence 
of the gods. During the age of Homer, the rich 
magnificence of Delphi was already proverbial **; 


and when Xerxes undertook his memorable ex- 


pedition againſt Greece, the dedications in this 
pious treaſury, accumulated from the ſuperſtition 
and vanity of Greeks and Barbarians, were held 
equivalent to the revenues of the monarch of 
Aſia, who covered the broad Egean with his 


fleet, 


53 Homer has rather painted than deſcribed the ſituation 


of Pytho, Apollo's temple at Delphi: 


Ileren imroxguarat, aj I'rrodidpops Bnoom, &c. 
| Hymn. ad Apollin. 

5+ andes is explained in the gloſſaries by ſynonymous 
words, ſignifying ſolitary, alone. 

55 O boom Maire; cules ir rog 20g. 

5s See Diſſert. ſur [Oracle de Delph. par Mr. Hardion, 
Mem. de FPAcadem. The compariton was, doubtleis, an 
exaggeration of the wealth of Delphi, which was little known 
till later times, when the Phocians plundered the temple of 
near a million ſterling, without exhautting its treaſures. But 
of this more hereaſter. | 
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CHAP. fleet, and tranſported into Europe two millions 


NI. 
armed men. 
of men 


— The protection and ſuperintendance of this pre- 

conſtitu- Cious depoſitory of riches and ſuperſtition belonged 

ton of to the Amphictyons. But the inhabitants of 

that ora= Delphi, who, if we may ule the expreſſion, were 

_ the original proprietors of the oracle, always con- 
tinued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to 
conduct the important buſineſs of prophecy *7. It 
was their province alone to determine at what time, 
and on what occaſion, the Pythia ſhould mount the 
ſacred tripod, to receive the prophetic ſteams, 
by which ſhe communicated with Apollo. When 
overflowing with the heavenly inſpiration, ſhe ut- 
tered the confuſed words, or rather frantic ſounds, 
irregularly ſuggeſted by the impulſe of the god; 
the Delphians collected theſe ſounds, reduced 
them into order, animated them with ſenſe, and 
adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, ap- 
pointed and diſmiſſed at pleaſure, was a mere in- 
ſtrument in the hands of thoſe artful miniſters, 
whoſe character became ſo venerable and ſacred, 
that they were finally regarded, not merely as 
attendants and wo: ſhippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god. Their number was conſi- 
derable, and never exactly aſcertained, fince all 
the principal inhabitants of Delphi, claiming an 
immediate relation to Apollo, were entitled to 
officiate in the rites of his ſanctuary ; and even the 
inferior ranks, belonging to that ſacred city, were 
continually employed in dances, feſtivals, proceſ- 
hons, and in diſplaying all the gay pageantry of 
an airy and elegant ſuperſtition. 


The 


2 Straba, I. ix. 
5* Strabo, I. is. p. 419. 
59 Lucian Pnaler. 
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The ſubſequent hiftory of Greece atteſts the CHAP. 
important and falutary influence of the Delphic 1 
oracle, which no ſooner attained ſplendor, than it Ii. 
confirmed, by its awful ſanction, two inſtitutions, fluence in 
the firſt religious, the ſecond civil, and both ac- <!tabliſh- 
companied with very extraordinary conſequences. 55 _ Y 
The Olympic games, and Spartan laws, were e noe 
reſpectively eſtabliſhed by Iphitus and Lycurgus, Spartan 
contemporaries ©, friends, both animated by the laws. 
true ſpirit of patriotiſm, and unqueſtionably the 
moſt illuſtrious ciiaracters of the age in which they 
lived ©" ; yet the roads which they purſued for 
reaching the ſame goal, the ſafety of their reſpec- 
tive territories, were ſo widely different, that, 
while the Olympic games rendered Elis the moſt 
pacific, the laws of Lycurgus made Sparta the 


moſt warlike, of all the Grecian communities. 


It was held an ancient and ſacred cuſtom, in Remote 
the heroic ages, to celebrate the funerals of illuſ- cauſes ot 
trious men by ſuch ſhows and ceremonies as —d, cnt 
ſeemed moſt pleaſing to their ſhades. The tombs, the 
around which the melancholy manes were fup- Olympic 
to hover, naturally became the ſcene of games, 


ſuch ſolemnities. There the fleeting ghoſts of and other 


ſimilar i 
departed heroes were entertained and honoured gnutions. 


by exhibitions of bodily ſtrength and addreſs ; 
while 


% Phlegon apud Euſeb. Chronic. & Ariſtot. apud Plu- 
tarch. in Lycurg. 

„ Lycurgus and Iphitus are commonly ſuppoſed to have 
inſtituted the Olympic games 108 years before the period to 
which the Olympiads could be regular!) traced. This was 
776 years before Chriſt. when Corœbus won in the foot - race. 
See Paufan. |. v. Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the chrunology 
preceding the victory ct Corœbus as io extremely uncertain, 
that he propoſes firiking off the imaginary interval between 
him and Iphitus; which appears the more reatonable, becaute 
hiſtory is totally ſilent with regard to any occurrences, that 
muſt have happened in the intermediate ſpace of 198 veats. 

en Iliad, I. xxiti. / 
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while the gods, though inhabiting the broad ex- 
panſe of heaven, were yet peculiarly wor- 
thipped, by prayers and ſacrifices, in the ſeveral 
Places, which ſometimes the wildneſs, and fome- 
times the elegance of fancy, had aſſigned for 
their favourite, though temporary, reſidence on 
earth. The lofty chain of Olympus, teparating 
the barbarous kingdom of Macedon from the ter- 
tile plains of Theſſaly, is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
circumfiances, which ſeemed juſtly to entitle it to 
that honour. This long and lofty ridge aſcends 
above the regions of ftorms and tempeſts. Its 
winding ſides are diverſified by woods, and inter- 
ſeed by torrents. Its fantaſtic tops, towering 
above the clouds, reflect, during day, the rays of 
the fun, and ſometimes brighten the gloom of 
night with the lambent ſplendors of the Aurora 
Borealis. Olympus came, therefore, to be 
naturally regarded as the principal terreſtrial ha- 
bitation of the gods; along the receſles of this 
mountain ** each divmity had his appropriate pa- 
lace; on its higheſt ſummit Jupiter often alſem- 
bled the heavenly council; and from thence, 
veiled in a white gleam, the protectors of man- 
kind deſcended, and were viſibly manifeſted to 
mortal eyes. 


While Olympus was conſidered as the general 
rendezvous of theſe fanciful beings, it was natural 
to imagine that the partiality of particular divini- 
ties might ſclect other m_— ch a of the earth 
for their ſeparate abode. The fingular aſpect of 
Delphi, or Pytho, which Mabe... it as the 
ſeat of the oracle of Apollo, and afterwards of the 
Pythian 


63 Op Homer, paſſim. 
r n in the Gth book of the 
04M, ver. 42. 
65 Kare mTvxa; O. Along the foldings of Olympus, 
% Homer. paſſim. and particularly Iliad, l. Xx. ver 40. 
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Pythian games, has already been deſcribed. The CHAP. 
Corinthian territory was particularly conſecrated II. 
to Neptune ©”, for wheie could the god of the fea 

be more properly worſhipped, than on the nar- 

row iſthmus, whoſe ſhores were adorned by 
grateful monuments of delivered mariners, and 

which had continued from early times, the prin- 

cipal centre of Grec an navigation? 


A tradition prevailed, that even before the lmme- 
Dorian conqueſt, the fruitful and pictureſque Jiate cau- 
banks of the Alpheus, in the province of Elis, 3 
or Eleia, had been conſecrated to Jupiter **. It dient of 
is certain that athletic ſports, ſimilar to thoſe de- the Olym- 
ſcribed by Homer at the funeral of Patroclus, Pic games. 
had been on many occaſions exhibited in Elis, 
by aſſembled chefs, with more than ordinary 
ſolemnity . The Dorian conquerors are ſaid to 
have renewed the conſecration of that delightful 
province. But the wars which early prevailed 

between them and the Athenians, and the jealou- 
ſies and hoſtilities which afterwards broke out 
among themſelves **, totally interrupted the re- 
ligious ceremonies and exhibitions with which 
they had been accuſtomed to honour their com- 
mon gods and heroes. Amidſt the calamities 
which affſicted or threatened the Peloponneſus, 
Iphitus, a deſcendant of Oxylus, to whom the 
province of Eleia had fallen in the general par- 
tition of the peninſula, applied to the Delphic 
oracle. The prieſts of Apollo, ever diſpoſed to 
favour the views of kings and legiſlators, an- 
ſwered agreeably to his wiſh, that the feſtivals 
anciently celebrated at Olympia, on the Alpheus, 

m 


57 Paufan. Corinth. & Strabo, p. 332. 

5 Paufan. |. v. paſſim. & I. vi. p. 456. 

% lliad, it. ver. 697. & Iliad, ix. ver. 623. 
79 Paulan. I. v. 
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CHAP. muſt be renewed, and an armiſtice proclaimed for 


— 


Deſcripti- The feſtival, which laſted five days, began 
on of the and ended with a facriſice to Olympian Jove. 


nature 
and de- 


all the ſtates willing to partake of them, and deſi- 
rous to avert the vengeance of heaven Forti- 
fied by this authority, and aſſiſted by the advice 
of Lycurgus, Iphitus took meaſures, not only for 
reſtoring the Olympic ſolemnity, but for render- 
ing it perpetual. The injunction of the oracle 
was ſpeedily diffuſed 4 the remoteſt pw 
of Greece, by the numerous votaries who fre- 
quented the facred ſhrine. The armiſtice was 
in P neſus, and ions 
I in — he 141 and 
ing ſacrifices. In the heroic ages, feats of 
bodily ſtrength and addreſs were deſſined to the 
honour of deceaſed warriors; hymns and facri- 
fices were reſerved for the gods. But the flexible 
texture of Grecian ſuperſtition, eaſily confounding 


the expreſſions of reſpectful gratitude and pious 
veneration, enabled Iphitus to unite both in his. 


new inſtitution. 


The intermediate time was chiefly filled up by 


ſignof this the gymnaſtic exerciſes, in which all freemen of 


inſtituti- Grecian extraction were invited to contend, pro- 


on. 


vided they had been born in lawful wedlock, and 
had lived untainted by any infamous immoral 
ſtain. Shs es for Bis new te cenee> 
tainment was made in the gymnaſium of Elis, a 
ſpacious edifice, . 


pillars, with an open area in the middle. Ad- 


joining were various , apartments, containing 
baths, and other conveniences for the combat- 
ants. The neighbouring country was gradually 
adorned with porticoes, ſhady walks, and groves, 


interſperſed 
7* Phlegon, apud Euſeb. 
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int whth Pug ane Bogen, the ones © AF 
inally deſtined to relieve tigues and anxiet . 
2 for Olympic fame; — ; 
quented, in later times, by Sophiſts and philoſo- 
phers, who were fond to cont te wiſdom, 
and communicate knowledge, in thoſe delightful 
retreats. The order of the athletic exerciſes, or 
combats,. was eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, and cor 
reſponded almoſt exactly to that deſcribed by 
Homer, in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, 
and eighth of the Odyſſey. Iphitus, we are told, 
appointed the other ceremonies and entertain- 
ments ; ſettled the regular return of the feſtival at 
the end of every fourth year, in the month of 
July ; and gave to the whole folemnity that form 
and arrangement, which it with little va- 
riation above a thouſand years; a period exceed- 
ing the duration of the moſt famous kingdoms and 
republics of antiquity y 


Such is the account of Grecian writers, who lis impor- 
have, doubtleſs, often aſcribed to poſitive inftitu- unt con- 
tion, many inventions and uſages naturally re- — 
ſulting from the progreſſive manners of ſociety. 

When we come to examine the Elian games in 
their more improved ſtate, together with the in- 
numerable imitations of them in other provinces 
of Greece, there will occur reaſons for believing, 
that many regulations referred, by an eaſy ſolu- 
tion, to the legiſlative wiſdom of Iphitus or Ly- 
curgus, were introduced by time or accident, 
continued through cuſtom, improved by repeated 

trials, and confirmed by a ſenſe of their utility. 

Vet ſuch an inſtitution as the Olympiad, even in 
its leaſt perfect form, muſt have been attended 
with 


7* See the Authors cited by Weſt, in his Difſertation on the 
Olympic games. if 
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with manifeſt ad to ſociety. It is ſuffici- 
ent barely to mention the ſuf of hoſtilities 
which took place, not only during the celebration 
of the feſtival, but a conſiderable time both before 
and after it. Conſidered as a religious ceremony, at 
which the whole Grecian name were invited, and 
even enjoined, to aſſiſt, it was well adapted to fa- 
cilitate intercourſe, to promote knowledge, to 
ſoften prejudice, and to haſten the progreſs of ci- 
vilization and humanity. Greece, and Icu- 
larly Peloponneſus, was the centre from which the 

adventurous ſpirit of its inhabitants had diffuſed - 
innumerable colonies through the ſurrounding na- 
tions. To. theſe widely ſeparated communities, 
which, notwithſtanding their common origin, ſeem 
to have loft all connection and correſpondence, 
the Olympiad ſerved as a common bond of alli- 
ance, and point of reunion. The celebrity of 
this feſtival continually attracted to it the charac- 
ters moſt diſtinguiſhed '* for genius and enter- 
priſe, whoſe fame would have otherwiſe been un- 


| known and loſt in the bouhdleſs extent of Grecian 


cited to the purſuit of national honour and 


territory. The remote inhabitants, not only of 
European Greece, but of Aſia and Africa, being 
aſſembled to the worſhip of common gods, were 
formed to the ſenſe of a general intereit, and ow; 
prot- 
perity. Strangers of fimilar diſpoſitions might 
confirm in Elis the ſacred and indiſſoluble ties of 


| hoſpitality. If their communities were endanger- 


ed by any barbarous power, they might here ſoli- 
cit aſſiſtance from their Grecian brethren. On 
other occaſions they might explain the benefits 
which, in peace or war, their reſpective countries 
were beſt qualified to communicate. And the 
Olympic feſtival might thus ſerve the ps of 

r nt 


73 Pindar, paſſim. 
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reſident ambaſſadors, and other inflitutions alike C HAP. 


unknown to antiquity. | __ 


Iphitus did not, probably, foreſee the manifold State of 

advantages deſtined to reſult from his plan. His Greece in 

main aim was to protect the ſmall principality of 13 

Elis againſt the dreaded invaſion of more power- 

ful neighbours. This he effectually accompliſh- 

ed by fencing it round with a wall of ſanctity, 

while his more daring aſſociate fortified Sparta 

with diſciplined valour. Yet Ly had far- q 

ther ends in view, when he propoſed thoſe cele- 

brated laws, which were univerſally admired, but 

never imitated. Greece in that unfortunate age, 

ted a gloomy picture of domeſtic diſcord. 

elevated, though romantic ſentiments of an- 

tiquity, had ceaſed to prevail; the heroic charac- 

ter was effaced; and the generous, but often de- 

ſtructive expeditions into foreign lands, were in- 

2 by leſs daring, but ſtill more fatal un- 
ings. The introduction of ſeparate wealth 

had. introduced inequality and ambition. Each 

petty prince was defirohs to exalt his prerogative, 

and to extend his dominions. The paſſions of 

neighbouring princes balanced his defire of con- 

The reſiſtance of his ſubjects counteract- 

ed his uſurpations. Every kingdom, almoſt eve- 

ry city, was torn by a double conflict ; dangers 

threatened on all - fuby their 

kings, and kings became tyrants '*. 


During theſe tumultuary ſcenes, Lycurgus, of His juſtice 
the line of Procles, and commonly reckoned the pole 
tenth in deſcent from Hercules, received the fate 
Spartan ſceptre upon the death of his elder bro- in Sparta. 
ther Polydectes: but the widow of Polydectes de- 
claring herſelf pregnant, he reſigned the —_— 
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CHAT. and aſſumed the title of ProteQtor. This delicate 


attention to juſtice, rare in that turbulent age, ex- 


V cited juſt admiration for Lycurgus, which was en- 


r Trance, felt anne 


hanced by contraſt. The ambitious princeſs, 
more ſolicitous to 1 
than deſirous to know the tender cares of a mo- 
ther, ſecretly intimated to the Protector, that, if 
1 to marry her, ſhe would engage that 
no poſthumous ſon of his brother ſhould difap- 
point his hopes of the ſucceſſion. 112 
to enter into this unnatural 
exhorted her, not to n by pro- 
curing an abortion. When her deli very drew 
near, he ſent to attend her, with 
orders that, if ſhe brought forth a ſon, the infant 
ſhould be immediately carried to him. This 
command was obeyed, while he ſupped with the 
ay 7 magiſtrates of the republic. He receiv- 
the child in his arms, faying, © Spartans, a 
* king is born to you?” Joyous congratulations 
followed, to commemorate which, the infant was 
—_ —— « the people's joy.” Not- 
the fame redounding to Lycurgus 
aaa ge Je + Bray the intrigues of the lighted 
queen raiſed a powerful faction him. He 
withdrew himſelf from the gathering florm ; and, 
being yet in early manhood, indulged his inclina- 
tion for n countries; an inclination 
in hberal minds, and moſt commenda- 
ble in ages of rudeneſs and ignorance, when the 


faint rays of knowledge mult be collected from an 
" extenſive ſurface. 


The renowned ifland of Crete, which had 
given birth to the A governments -of 
wn The Cretans 


of na} Ftill —— * 12 Minos; but 


to Sparta. their iſland * after 


the 


* 
: . „ 
- 
* 
* 
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the fatal war of Troy. From Crete he failed to CHAP. 
„and carefully examined the civil and re- = A 
lgious polity of that ancient kingdom. 
the terrors of the ſea, as well as the fatigues and 
dangers of unexplored journies through barbarous 
or deſert countries, ö! 
populous and flouriſhing kingdoms of the eaft : | 
nor could we truft the partial evidence of his 
. countryman Ariſtocrates '*, did the remote pro- 
vinces of India eſcape his obſervation. He re- 
turned by the coaſt of Aſia Minor, and obſerv- 
ed, with equal aſtoniſhment and ſatisfaction, the 
numerous Greek colonies that had riſen with ſuch 
ſudden ſplendor on the weſtern coaſt of that valu- 
able peninſula. The numerous advamages de- 
rived from this extenſive view of men and man- 
ners, moulded by ſuch a wide variety of religious, 
political, and military inftitutions, were all eclipſ- 
ed by one diſcovery—the immortal poems of Ho- 
mer, unknown to the Dorian conquerors of Pelo- 
8 but carefully preſerved among the Eo- 
| and Ionians, whoſe anceſtors they celebrated. 
Lycurgus collected theſe invaluable compoſitions ; 
— ——— — — 


as it were, ſtep by ſtep, through that f la. It is incre- | 
dible, therefore, that he, who was — * acquairted ' 4 
with that part of Greece, ſhould have been totally torgotten | 
there ſoon after his own times. Homer, it has been often ob- 
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CHAP. ries of wars and revolutions, the cuſtoms as well as 
"nl. the ſentiments deſcribed by the divine poet had 
—Y been obliterated and forgotten. 


The Neither the aftoniſhing invention of Homer, 
ki Nor his inimitable fancy, nor the unrivalled copi- 
they ſug- Ouſneſs, energy, and harmony of his ſtyle, fo 
eſted to powerfully excited the diſcerning admiration of 
yeurgus. Lycurgus, as the treaſures of his political and mo- 

ral knowledge, which, being copied from the 

bright originals of an heroic age, might be em- 
ployed to reform the abuſes of a degenerate, in- 
deed, but not totally corrupted, nation. By re- 
ſtoring, in particular, the moderate ſpirit of po- 
licy, which prevailed in happier times, the Spar- 
tan legiſlator might avert the moſt imminent dan- 
gers that threatened his family and his country. 
The royal families of Argos, Athens, and The- 
bes, had been reluctantly expelled by the reſent- 
ment or caution of their injured or jealous ſub- 
jects, who regretted that the regal power was fo 
apt to degenerate into a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. 
The misfortunes which had aboliſhed the honours, 
and almoſt extinguiſhed the race of Atreus, 
Oedipus, Theſeus, and ſo many other kings and 
heroes of antiquity, muſt purſue, and might ſoon 
overtake, the deſcendants of Hercules, whom the 
ſeaſonable laws of Lycurgus maintained, during 
ſeven centuries, on the Spartan throne. The ac- 
cumulation of private wealth, together with the 
natural progreſs of arts and luxury, would gradu- 
ally render the poſſeſſions of the Greeks more 
tempting prizes to rapacity and ambition, in pro- 
portion to the decay of that —— 
ine, 


He flouriſhed before the return of the Heracleidz, eighty 
years after the taking of Troy; a revolution which, had it 
happened before his time, could not have eſcaped his 
notice. 
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pline, which were requiſite to their defence. The CH AP. 

fertile plains of Laconia might again be ravaged III. 

by the arms of ſome uncultivated, but ware 

tribe; Sparta might ſuffer ſimilar calamities to 

thoſe which ſhe afterwards inflicted on Meſſene, 

and the alternative of dominion or ſervitude de- 
pended on the early inſtitutions that ſhould 

be reſpectively embraced by ſo many neighbour- 

ing and independent, and therefore rival, com- 

munities. | 

The ſagacity of Lycurgus thus contemplating The main 

the relations and intereſts of his country and his aim of his J 
family, regarded martial ſpirit and political liber- leSiſlati- 
ty as the great ends of his legiſlation. Theſe im- 
portant objects had been attained by the primitive 
inſtitutions, ſo faithfully deſcribed by Homer. 
Lycurgus determined to imitate the ſimple beau- 
ty of that illuſtrious model; and, to the end that 
the Spartan conſtitution might enjoy a degree of 
permanence and ſtability, which the kerotc policies 
had not poſſeſſed, he reſolved to avoid the rocks 
on which they had ſhipwrecked, to extinguiſh the 
ambition of diſtant or extenſive conqueſt, to level 
the inequality of fortune, to cruſh the baneful ef- 
fects of wealth and luxury, in one word to 
arreſt the progreſs of what is called the re- | 
finement, but what ſeemed to the manly diſcern- 
ment of this legiſlator, the corruption, of human 
ſociety. | 


To form ſuch a deſign was the work of no vul- — 
mind; to carry it into execution required the ſtances 
— n of — and — of | 
courage. Yet, even at this diftance of time, we yiews. | 
may diſcover ſeveral favourable circumſtances, | 

which ſeaſonably conſpired with the views of Ly- 
—_ ” may „ the gradual 1 
p oL. I. | 
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CHAP. of his ſyſtem, how the firſt inſtitutions naturally 
Hl. paved the way for thoſe which ſucceeded them; 
—r— and while we admire the genius and the virtue, 
we muſt alſo acknowledge the dexterity and the 


fortune, of the Spartan legiſlator. 


The experience of hiſtory (and particularly the 
which we have undertaken to record) at- 
teſts the extraordinary revolution which one bold, 
wiſe, and diſintereſted man may produce in the 
affairs of the — 8 | is a mem- 
ber. The domeſtic diſorders which multiplied in 
Sparta after the departure of Lycurgus, obliged 
all ranks of men to look up to his abilities for pro- 
tection. The animated declamations of Thales, 
a poet whom he had carried with him from Crete, 
and who rehearſed, with rapturous extacy, the 
verſes of Homer and his own, fingularly diſpoſed 


the minds of men for adopting his propoſed regu- 
lations. 


His re- But neither theſe propitious circumſtances, nor 
ception at the merit of ten years travel in purſuit of moral 
Delphi. knowledge and improvement, nor the ties of 
blood, of friendſhip, and of gratitude, which con- 
firmed the influence of Lycurgus among the 
ear 1» inhabitants of could have ena- 

great man to eſtabliſh his plan of go- 
vernment, * * the friendly tion of 
the Delphic oracle; which, ſince the decay of the 
heroic opinions and belief, had become the ſove- 
reign umpire of Greece. The 144 addreſſed 
him in terms of the higheſt reſpect; heſitated 
whether to call him a god or a man, but rather 
deemed him a divinity ; approved the general 
ſpirit of the inſtitutions which he to eſta- 


bliſh; and promiſed to furniſh him, as occaſion 
might require, with ſuch additional a: 
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as (when adopted by the Spartans) would render C HAP. 
their republic happy and immortal. Fortified by II. 
this authority, Lycurgus with a daring 
yet ſkilful hand, firſt, to new-model the govern- 

ment; ſecondly, to regulate wealth and poſſeſ- 

ſions ; thirdly, to reform education and manners; 
judiciouſly purſuing this natural order, becauſe 

men are leſs jealous of power than tenacious of 
property, and leſs tenacious of property itſelf, than 

of their ancient uſages and cuſtoms ””, 


The firſt rhetra **, or laws which he eſtabliſhed, He regu- 
tended to reſtore the. mild moderation of mixed — 
government, which diſtinguiſhed the heroic ages. ,. ofpoli- 
They confirmed the hereditary honours, but abo- tical pow- 
liſhed the deſpotiſm ??, of kings: they enforced er among 
the dutiful obedience, but vindicated the liberty, de vi 


? ferent or- 


of ſubjects. Of the reigning princes, Chaerelaus ders of tha 
owed to Lycurgus his throne and his life, and fate. 
Archelaus deemed it dangerous to oppoſe his pro- 

jets. Inſtructed by the fatal experience of neigh- 
bouring tyrants, they were both eafily prevailed 

on to prefer a ſecure, though limited, to an abſo- 

lute, but precarious reign. The ſuperſtition of 
the could not decline the authority of the 
legiſlator, when confirmed by the ref com- 
mand of Apollo; and the intereſt of the nobles 


12 engaged 


77 The only dangerous oppoſition that he met with, was 
occaſioned by his laws reſpecting theſe objects. A tumult 
being excited, the inſolent Alcander wounded him in the 
face, by which Lycurgus loſt the fight of an eye. But the 
perſuaſive eloquence of the legiſlator quelled the ſedition, 
and his moderation converted Alcander from a violent oppoſer 
to a ſtrenuous partiſan. Plut. in Lycurg. 

75 The word is ſynonymous with oracula, fata ; by which 
names nis laws were diſtinguiſhed as the immediate diQtates 
and 1 2 tions of heaven. 

79 The difference between the Fortes. or royalties of the 
heroic ages, and the Tugamdr; of ſucceeding times, is explained 
by Ariftot. Politic. & Xenoph. Repub. Spart. 
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CHAP. engaged them urianimouſly to promote his mea- 

"me. fares. With this illuftrious body, conſiſting of 

twenty - eight chiefs, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the 

tribes and cities of Laconia, Lycurgus conſulted 

by what means to prevent the political diſſentions 

from ſettling in the deſpotiſm of kings, or in the 

infolence of democracy. By his new regulations 

the ancient honours of the nobility were con- 

firmed and extended. They were formed into 

a permanent council, or fenate, which examined 
all matters of government, before they were 

po to the deliberation of the people. The 

ings were entitled, as in the heroic ages, to be 

the hereditary prefidents of this national tribunal ; 

which, as in all important queſtions, it poſſeſſed a 

negative before debate ; as the members were 

choſen for life ; and, as on the deceaſe of any ſe- 

nator, his ſon or neareſt kinſman was naturally 

ſubſtituted in his ſtead, might have ſoon arrogated 

to itſelf the whole legiſlative as well as execu- 

tive authority. 


Iftitutes In order to counteract this. dangerous tendency, 
the Epho- Lycurgus inſtituted the Fphori **, five annual 
* magiſtrates, inveſted with «a temporary power to 
intpect and controul the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, and to maintain the ſpirit and vigour of 
Nature of the eſtabliſhed conftitution. To the Ephori it 
= of- belonged to convoke, prorogue, and ditlolve the 
” greater and leſſer aſſemblies of the people, the 
former compoſed of nine thouſand Spartans, inha- 

bitants of the capital, the latter of thirty thouſand 
Lacedzmonians, inhabitants of the inferior towns 

and vi'lages. By frequently convening ſuch nu- 

merous bodies of men, who had arms in their 


hands, 


3% Their name, denoting overſcers, or in ſpectors, properly 
de ſcribes their oſſice. G 
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hands, they rendered them ſenſible of their own 
ſtrength. The Lacedæmonians felt themſelves 
entitled not only to execute the juſt, but to thwart 
the unjuſt, orders of the ſenate. Nor was their 
liberty endangered by the limited prerogative of 
the kings, who monthly exchanged with the Ephori 
ſolemn oaths; the former ſwearing for themſelves 
to obſerve the laws of Sparta, the latter for the 
people whom they repreſented, to maintain the 
hereditary honours of the Herculean race, to re- 
ſpect them as miniſters of religion, to obey them 
as judges in peace, and to follow them as leaders 


in war 


This equitable diftribution of power was ac- 


property. At the diſtance of five centuries it was 
the current tradition in Greece, that Lycurgus 
had totally altered the ſituation and circumſtances 
of his countrymen, by the introduction of an 
Agrarian law, fimilar to that which has been ſo of- 
ten, but always fo ĩneffectually, propoſed in other 
republics, as the ſureſt foundation of liberty and 
happineſs. Yet the equal divifion of lands, or, 
in other words, the community of landed pro- 
perty, and the annual partition of the harveſt, took 
place among the original inhabitants of Greece, as 
well as among the freeborn warriors of ancient 
Germany. It may be ſuppoſed therefore, with a 
high 

8 The authority of Herodotus, |. i. and of X-nopton de 
Repub. Spart. refutes Arittor. Polit. |. ii c. 5, and Plutarch. 
in Lycurg. The laſt mentioned writers refer the inſtitution 
of the Ephori to Theopompus, who lived 130 years after Ly- 
curgus. But this aſſertion only proves that neither Ariſtotle 
nor Plutarch had tufficiently entered into the views of the 
Spartan legiſlator. The Ephori, as it appears from Xenophon 
and Herodotus, and from the whole trauſadions of Sparta, 


formed an eſſential part of his plan. 
32 Xenoph. ibid. 
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high degree of probability, that the Spartans, in 
the time of Lycurgus, ftill preſerved ſome traces 
of their primitive inſtitutions, and that their minds 
were comparatively untainted with the vices of 
avarice and luxury. To bring them back, how- 


ever, to the perfect ſimplicity of the heroic ages, 
and to 


prevent their future d the terri- 

tory of Laconia was divided into thirty-nine por- 
tions, each producing eighty-two medimni, or 
buſhels, of barley, with a proportional meaſure 
of fruits, wine, and oil. The rich paſture ground 
was probably left in common. The kings, as in 
the age of Homer, enjoyed their ſeparate ** do- 
main, conferred by the voluntary gratitude of 
their ſubjects. The ſenators, contented with an 
increaſe of power and honour, neither obtained 
nor defired any pre-eminence of fortune. Their 
moderation in this reſpe t was a falutary example 
to the people, the greater part of whom would 
naturaily be gainers by the Agrarian law, while 
the few who were rich, for that relative term al- 
ways imphes the ſmaller number, ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance to the wiſdom of Lycurgus, and the 
authority of Apollo. 


The equal diviſion of lands ſeemed not alone 
ſufficient to introduce an equality in the manner of 
life, and to baniſh the ſeeds of luxury. The ac- 
cumulation of moveable, or what the Greeks 
called inviſible $roperty **, might enable the rich 
to command EN of hn thn and, accord- 
ing t to the natyral popes ogreſs of wants and inventions, 


ge the dangerous purſuit of elegance 

— — The precious metals had long been 
the 

33 The Taz, Xenophon tells us, that it was alwavs well 


wonney z It probably conſiſted, as in Homer's tine, @uranung 
r plantations and corn land. 


— he Lites: welt. 
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the ordinary meaſures of Exchange in Sparta, and, C HAP. 
could we credit a very doubtful tradition, had ga 
greatly accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus 
withdrew from farther circulation all this gold and 
ſilver, a conſiderable part of which probably re- 
paid his gratitude to the Delphic e, while the 
remainder increaſed the ſplendour of the Lacede- 
monian temples. Inftead of theſe ious me- 
tals, the Spart iron, which 


ans received pi 
had been heated red in the fire, and afterwards 
quenched in vinegar, in order to render them 
brittle, and uſeleſs for every other purpoſe but 
that of ſerving as the current ſpecie. 


Aftoniſhing, ſays Xenophon and Plutarch, were Effect of 
the effects of this tion. With the baniſh- 'heſe in- 
ment of gold and filver were baniſhed all _— —_ 
pernicious appetites which they excite, and all 
the frivolous arts which they introduce and nou- 
riſh. Neither fortune-teller, nor phyſician, nor 
phyſician, nor ſophiſt, were longer to be ſeen in 
Sparta; gaudy trinkets and toys, and all uſeleſs 
dreſs in finery and furniture, at once diſappeared ; 
and the innocence and dignity of Spartan man- 
ners correſponded with the primitive ſimplicity 
of the iron money. But to reduce to the ſtandard 
of truth or probability this very fanciful deſcrip- 
tion, it may be obſerved, that the uſefulneſs and 
ſcarcity of iron rendered it, in early times, a very 
ordinary and convenient meaſure of 
As ſuch it was frequently employed in the heroic 
ages; as ſuch it long continued at Byzantium“, 
and other Grecian cities The neceſſity of 
cooling it in an acid, in order to diminiſh its 
worth, indicates its high value even in the time of 
Lycurgus. The alteration of the ſpecie, there- 

fore, 


23 86 A 
„ 1 mm | 
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CHAP. fore, probably appeared not ſo violent a meaſure 


as later witers were inclined to repreſent it ; nor 
could the abolition of gold and filver aboliſh iuch 
elegancies and refinements as ſurely had no ex- 
iſtence in Greece during the age of the Spartan 
legiſlator. But it may reaſonably be believed, 
that the uſe of iron money, which continued per- 
manent in Sparta glone, after the vices of wealth 
and luxury had polluted the reſt of Greece, ne- 
ceſſarily repelled from the republic of Lycurgus 
the votaries of pleaſure, as well as the flaves of 


gain, and all the miſerable retinue of vanity and 
folly. 


That wealth is little to be coveted, even by the 
moſt ſelfiſh, which neither gratifies vanity, nor 
flatters the deſire of power, nor promiſes the means 
of pleaſure, Upon the ſmalleſt abſtraction, if 
avarice were at all capable of abſtraction, the moſt 
fordid might ſympathiſe with the contempt for 
fuperfluous riches, which could never be applied 
to any purpoſe, either uſeful or agreeable. What 
effort could the generoſity of that people require 
(if the indifference of the Spartans deſerve the 
name of generoſity), among whom all valuable 
objects were equally divided, or enjoyed in com- 
mon? Among whom it was enjoined by the 
laws, and deemed honourable by the citizens, 
freely to communicate their arms, horſes, inſtru- 
ments of agriculture, and hunting, to eat toge- 
ther at corumon and frugal tables, agreeably to 
the inſtitutions of Crete, as well as the practice of 
the heroic ages; to diſregard every diſtinction 
but that of perfonal merit; to deſpiſe every lux- 
ury but that of temperance ; and to diſdain every 
acquiſition but that of the public eſteem? 


The 
% Xencph. ibid. c. vi. 
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The general and firm aſſent to the divine miſſi C HAP. 
on of Lycurgus might excite the moſt generous * 
and manly ſentiments in the minds of his country- Ordinar 
men. The periuaſive force of his eloquence; af- occupati- 
ſiſted by the lyric genius of Thales, a. poet wor- ons and 
thy of Apollo and his miſſionary*?, might enable _ 
the legiſlator to complete his beneficial and exten- ; 
five plan. But there was reaſon to apprehend leſt 
the ſyſtem of Lycurgus, like moſt ſchemes of re- 
formation, ſhould evaporate with the enthuſiaſm 
which produced it, unleſs the mortifications which 
it enjoined were rendered habitual to practice, and 
familiar to fancy. His laws were few and ſhort; 
for the ſake of memory they were conceived in 
verſe; they were not conſigned to writing, but 
treaſured in the hearts of his diſciples as the imme- 
diate dictates of heaven. The Lacedæmonians 
were ſeverely prohibited from the contagious in- 
tercourſe of firangers, except at the ſtated re- 
turns of religious folemnities. Lycurgus, who 
had aſſiſted Iphitus in reſtoring the Olympic games, 
inſtituted ſimilar, though leſs ſplendid, feilivals in 
his native country. When unemployed in the ſe- 
rious buſineſs of war, the Lacedzmonians were 
continually engaged in aſſemblies for converſation 
and the gymnaſtic exerciſes, or in religious and 
military amuſements. Agriculture and the mecha- 
nic arts were left to the ſervile hands of the Helots, 
under which appellation were comprehended (as 
will be explained hereafter) various hoſtile com- 
munities that ſucceſſively fell under the dominion 
of Sparta, and whoſe perſonal labour was regard- 
ed as the common property of the public ?. The 
ſciences of war and government were recom- 


mended 


59 Plut. in Lycurg. N 
90 Kas TeoFuv Twa Ahe „ND dg . And, in ſome mea- 


ſure, they,” the Lacedzwonians, ** had public ſla ves.“ Strabo. 
See lizewiſe Ariſtot. Repub. I. 2. c. 5. | 
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mended by the laws of Lycurgus, as the only 
purſuits deſerving the attention of freemen. 


In the knowledge and practice of war, the 
Lacedæmonians (if we believe Xenophon, who 
had fought with, and againſt, them) far excelled 
all Greeks and Barbarians. Courage, the firſt 
quality of a foldier, was enlivened by every mo- 
tive that can operate moſt powerfully on the mind, 
while cowardice was branded as the molt cJious 
and deſtructive vi crimes, on the principle that it 
tended, not like many other vices, merely to the 
hurt of individuals, but to the ſervitude and ruin 
of the community. The Spartans preſerved the 
uſe of the ſame weapons and defenſive armour 
that had been adopted in the heroic ages ; ſhort- 
ening only the length, and thereby improving 


the form, of the ſword, which was two-edged, 


pointed, maſſy, and fitted either by cutting or 
thruſting to inflict a dangerous wound. Their 
were divided into regiments, conſiſting of 
five hundred and twelve men, ſubdivided into 
four companies, and each of theſe into ſmaller 
diviſions, commanded by their reſpective officers ; 
for it was peculiar to the Lacedæmonian armies 
to contain, comparatively, few men not entruſt. 
ed with ſome ſhare of ſubordinate command *. 


The 

9 Vid. Pollux, voc. Zunaes. 

9? Thucydides, wao remarks this peculiarity, I. v. 
p. 390, ailigrs the reaſon of it, that the care of the 
execution might pertain to many. The whole Lacedzmo- 
nian army, except a few, conſiſted, he fays, in ago 
px orTuy, x64 To EThing TE abet Teo moms it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the account given by Thucy- 
dides, in this paſſage, of the compoiſtion of the Lacedz- 
monian army, differs materially from that of Nenophon. 
I have preferred the latter, firft, becauſe Xenophon writes 


expreſsly on the ſubject, of which Thucydides ſpeaks in- 


cidentally in deſcribing a particular battle : ſecondly, be- 
cauſe the obſervations of Xenophon relate to the age of Ly- 
curgus, tnofe of Fhucydides to the time of the „ 

| an 
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The ſoldiers were attended by a multitude of ar- CHAP. 


tiſans and ſlaves, who furniſhed them with all 
neceſſary ſupplies, and accompanied by a long 
train of prieſts and poets, who flattered their 
hopes, and animated their valour. A body of 
cavalry always preceded their march; ſenſible 
of the weakneſs of angles, they encamped in 
a circular form: the order of their guards and 
watches was highly judicious ; they employed, 
for their ſecurity, out-ſentries and vedettes ; and 
regularly, every morning and evening, perform- 
ed their cuſtomary exerciſes. Xen has de- 
ſcribed with what facility they wheeled in all di- 
rections; converted the column of march into 
an order of battle ; and, by ſkilful and rapid 
evolutions, preſented the ſtrength 
an unexpected aſſault. When they found it 

to attack, the king, who uſually roſe before dawn, 
to anticipate, by early prayer and facrifice, *, the 
favour of the gods, communicated his orders to 
charge in a full line, or in columns, according 
to the nature of the ground, and the numbers 


and diſpoſition of the enemy. In the day of 
battle, the Spartans aſſumed an unuſual gaiety of 


aſpect; and diſplayed, in their dreſs and orna- 
ments, more than their wonted ſplendour. Their 
long hair was arranged with ſimple elegance; 
their ſcarlet uniforms, and brazen armour, diffu- 
ſed a luſtre around them. As they approached 
the enemy, the king ſacrificed anew ; the _— 

k 


fian war: thirdly, becauſe, as will appear in the ſequel, 
Xenophon had a better opportunity than any other ſtranger, 
of _ acquainted with the affairs of Lacedæ. non. 

9 The Lacedzmonian tactics will be explained more par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

Acer eTvTeTeaQtTtaE xa TOOTH .. 

\Jeurgws, never loling fight of Homer, converted his advices 
into laws. 


3 of the line to 
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ſtruck up; and the ſoldiers advanced with a flow 
and fteady pace, and with a chearful but delibe- 
rate countenance, to what they were taught to 
regard as the nobleſt employment of man Pro- 
per officers were appointed to receive the pri- 
ſoners, to divide the ſpoil, and to decide the con- 
teſted prizes of valour. Both before and after, 
as well as during, the action, every meaſure was 
conducted with ſuch order and celerity, that a 
great captain declares, that when he conſidered 
the diſcipline of the Spartans, all other nations ap- 
peared but children in the art of war **. 


But that continual exerciſe in arms, which im- 
proved the . ſkill and confirmed the valour, mult 
gradually have exhauſted the ſtrength, of Sparta, 
unleſs the care of population had formed an ob- 
ject of principal concern in the ſyem of Lycur- 
gus. Mariiage was directly enjoined by fome 
very ſingular inſtitutions * ; but ftill more pow- 
erfully encouraged by extirpating its greateſt 
enemies, luxury and vanity. But Lycurgus, not 
contented with maintaining the populouſneſs of 
Sparta, endeavoured to ſupply the paſt generati- 
on with a nobler and more warlike race, and to 
enlarge and elevate the bodies and minds of men 
to that full proportion of which their nature is 
ſuiceptible. The credulous love of wonder has 
always been eager to aflert, what the vanity of 
every age has been unwilling to believe, that the 
ancient inhabitants of the world poſſeſſed a mea- 
ſure of ſize and firength, as well as of courage 
and virtue, unattainable and unknown amidſt 
the corruptions and degeneracy of later times. 

The 


95 Xenoph. de Repub. Spart. | 

96 Batckelors were debarred from aſſiſting at the female 
dances. They were compelled to walk naked through the 
ſtreets in the winter folttice, ſinging a lucicrous ſong, which 
ca..teff24 the juſtice of their puniſhment. 
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The frequent repetition of the ſame romantic tale C HA P. 
renders giants and heroes familiar and inſipi . Ut 
ſonages in the remote hiſtory of almoſt ev — 
people; but from the general maſs of fable, a 

juſt diſcernment will ſeparate the genuine ore of 

Homer and Lycurgus. The laws of the latter 
brought back the heroic manners which the for- 

mer had deſcribed ; and their effects, being not 

leſs permanent than ſalutary, are, at the diſtance 

of many centuries, atteſted by eye-witneiles, 

whoſe unimpeached veracity declares the Spartans 

ſuperior to other men in the excellencies of mind 

and body “. 


Of this extraordinary circumſtance, the evi- His regu- 
dence of contemporary writers could ſcarcely con- lations 
vince us, if they had barely mentioned the fact, ve 
without explaining its cauſe. But in deſcribing 5. 8 
the ſyſtem of Lycurgus, they have not omitted nage, and 
his important regulations concerning the inter- children. 
courſe between the ſexes, women, marriage, and 
children, whoſe welfare was, even before their 
birth, a concern to the republic. The generous 
and brave, it is faid, produce the brave and good; 
but the phyſical qualities of children ſtill more de- 
pend on the conſtitution of their parents. In 
other countries of Greece, the men were liberally 
formed by war, hunting, and the gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes; but the women were univerſally condemned 
to drudge in ſedentary and ignoble occupations, 
which enfeebled the mind and body. Their chief 
employment was to ſuperintend, more frequently 
to perform, the meaneſt offices of domeſtic c“ 
nomy, and to prepare, by the labour of their 

hands, 


CHAP. 
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hands, food and raiment for themſelves and fami- 


II. hes. Their diet was coarſe and ſparing ; they ab- 
gained from the uſe of wine, were deprived of 


liberal education, and debarred from faſhionable 
amuſements. Women, thus degraded by ſervi- 
lity, appeared incapable of giving good ſons to 
the republic, which Lycurgus regarded as the 
principal duty of the Lacedæmonian females. 
By the inſtitutions of Sparta, therefore, the work- 
ing of wool, the labours of the loom and needle, 
and other mean mechanical arts, were generally 
committed to ſervile hands. The free-born wo- 
men enjoyed and practiſed theſe liberal exerciſes 
and amuſements, which were elſewhere conſider- 
ed as the peculiar privilege of men; they aſſiſted 
at the public ſolemnities, mingled in general con- 
verſation, and diſpenſed that uſe and re- 
proach, which diſpenſed by them are always moſt 
effectualꝰ. Hence they became not only the 
companions but the judges of the other ſex; and, 
except that their natural delicacy was not aſſoci- 
ated to the honours of war, enjoyed all the bene- 
— without feeling the reſtraint, of the Spartan 
WS. 


The reſtoration of the natural rights of women 
reſtored moderation and modeſty in the intercourſe 
between the ſexes. Marriage, though enjoined 
as a duty, could only be contracted in the full vi- 
gour of age; and theſe ſimple inftitutions had a 
more falutary influence on the phyſical improve- 
ment of the Spartans, than either the doubtful 
expedient, which prevailed among them to the 

lateſt 


9 This likewiſe was the buſineſs of women in the heroic 
ages. 


AMES pare an; 
Aria. Tewa; xas Tewala; eARSTTETAC;, 
Aixs, a 86, roofs akvoxaty Tino. 
| IL I. vi. ver. 443- 
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lateſt times, of adorning the women's a 
with the fineſt ſtatues of gods and heroes, that, by 


CHAP. 


frequently contemplating theſe graceful images, | 


they might produce fairer offspring : or the unna- 
tural and deteſlable cruelty of _— delicate 
or deformed children, a practice ftrongly recom- 
mended by Lycurgus, and ſilently approved, or 
faintly blamed, by the greateſt philoſophers of 
antiquity. 


Even in a moral view, the character of Spar- E.uca- 
tan mothers muſt have been highly beneficial to tion. 


their ſons; ſince much of the happineſs of life de- 

nds on the firſt impreſſions of our tender years. 

hen boys were emancipated from the juriſdic- 
tion of women, they were not intruſted, as in 
other parts of Greece, to the mercenary tuition of 
ſlaves, who might degrade their ſentiments, and 
corrupt their morals. The education of youth, 
as an office of the higheſt confidence, was com- 
mitted to thoſe who had enjoyed, or who were 
entitled to enjoy, the moſt ſplendid dignities of 
the republic; after the example of ancient times, 
when Phcenix educated Achilles, and when it was 
reaſonably required that the maſter ſhould him- 
ſelf poſſeſs the virtues with which he undertook to 
inſpire his diſciples. The Spartan youth were 
taught muſic and drawing ; the former of which 
comprehended the ſcience not only of ſounds, but 
quantity : they were taught to 
read and ſpeak their own language with graceful 
propriety ; to compoſe in proſe and in verſe ; above 
all, to think, and in whatever they faid, even 
during the flow of unguarded converſation, to 
accommodate the expreſſion to the ſentiment ”. 

9 In the ſmart pithy ſentences, or apothegms,” for which 


the Spartars were famous, the thought is ſometimes —_— 
| an 
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C 1 A P. Their ſedentary ſtudies were relieved by the or- 


Peculiar 
diſcipline 
of the 
youth. 


cheſtric and gymnaſtic exerciſes, the early prac- 
tice of which might qualify them for the martial 
labours of the field. For this moſt important bu- 
fineſs of their manhood they were ſtill further 
prepared, by being enured, even in their ten- 
der years, to a life of hardſhip and ſeverity. 
uy wore the ſame garment, ſummer and win- 

; they walked barcfooted in all ſeaſons; their 
der was plain and frugal, and for the mott part 
ſo ſparing, that they lot no opportunity to ſup- 
ply the defect. What they were unable to ravith 
by force, they acquired by fraud. When their 
theft (if theft can be practiſed where ſeparate 
property is almoſt unknown} was diſcovered, they 
were ſeverely puniſhed ; but if their dexterous 
deceit eicaped obſervation, they were allowed to 
boaſt of their ſucceſs, and met with dus applauſe 
for their activity, vigilance, and caution ; which 
indicated a character well fitted to excel in the uſe- 
ful ſtratagems of war 


After attaining the ordinary branches of edu- 
cation, youth are frequently left the maſters of 
their own actions. Of all practical errors, Ly- 
curgus deemed this the moſt dangerous. His diſ- 
cernment perceived the value of that moſt im- 
portant period of life, which intervenes between 
childhood and virility; and the whole force of his 
diſcipline was applied to its direction and improve- 
ment. Inſtead of being looſened from the uſual 
ties of authority, the Spartans, at the age of ado- 
leſcence, were ſubjected to a more rigorous re- 
firaint ; and the moſt extraordinary expedients 
were employed to moderate the love of pleaſure, 

to 


and ſometimes ingenious ; but their merit depends for the moft 
part on the obſervance of the rule in the text. See Plut. 


Apoch. 


1% Beſides Xenophon and Plutarch, fee, for the Spartan 
education, Plato in Protagor. 
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to correct the inſolence of inexperience, and to C HAP. 


controul the headſtrong impetuoſity of other youth- 
ful paſſions. Their bodies were early familiariſed 
to fatigue, hunger, and watching ; their minds 
were early accuſtomed to difficulty and danger. 
The laborious exerciſe of the chace formed their 
principal amuſement ; at ſtated times, the ma- 
giſtrates took an account of their actions, and 
carefully examined their appearance. If the ſeeds 
of their vicious appetites had not been thorough- 
ly eradicated by a life of habitual toil and tempe- 
ance, they were ſubjected to corporal puniſhment, 
which it was their cuſtom to endure with patient 
fortitude. The maxims of honour were inſtilled 
by precept, and enforced by example. The pub- 
lic tables, which were frequented by all ages, 
ſerved as ſo many ſchools of wiſdom and virtue, 
where, on ordinary occaſions, but more particu- 
larly on days of feſtivity, the old related their an- 
cient exploits, and boaſted their paſt proweſs ; 
thoſe in the vigour of life diſplayed the ſentiments 
which their manly courage inſpired; and the 
young expreſſed a modeſt confidence that, by 
ſtedfaſtly adhering to the precepts of Lycurgus, 
they might be enabled in due time to equal, per- 
haps to ſurpaſs, the glory of both. 


— — 


But the defire of emulating the fame of their Their e- 
illuftrious anceſtors was not the moſt ardent prin- mulation, 


ciple that animated the minds of the riſing gene- 
ration. They were taught to vie with each other 
in every agreeable and uſeful accompliſhment. 
As they were publicly educated in ſeparate claſſes, 
according to their reſpective ages of childhood, 
adoleſcence, and puberty ***, their characters were 

Vor. I. K exactly 


0 have choſen theſe words to expreſs the ſucceſſive ages 
of the Tag, wigaxzicr, «nec. They continued nCawrrs; till 
| 46, 
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CHAP. exactly aſcertained, and fully known ; and the 
Ill. rewards and honours gradually beſtowed on them, 
were apportioned to the various degrees of excel- 
lence which they had previouſly diſcovered. When 
they attained the verge of manhood, three youths 
of ſuperior merit were named by the Ephori, that 
they might reſpectively chooſe, each an hundred of 
their companions, who ſhould be entitled to the 
honourable diſtinction of ſerving in the cavalry. 
The reaſons of preference and rejection were open- 
ly explained; and the youths who had been ſet 
aſide, became, from that moment, the rivals and 
opponents both of the electors and of the elected. 
At home and abroad, in the aſſemblies for con- 
verſation and exerciſe, in the gymnaſtic and mu- 
fical conteſts, in their military expeditions, as _ 
as their martial amuſements, the two parties diſ- 
played the utmoſt emulation and ardour, the one 
to regain the equality which they had loſt, the 
other to maintain their aſcendant. They ſeldom 
rencountered in the ſtreets or walks, without diſ- 
covering their animoſity in mutual reproaches, and 
ſometimes in blows. But theſe quarrels were not 
either to the ſafety of the public, or 
to the perſons of individuals, becauſe the combat- 
ants were obliged to ſeparate (under the pain of 
7 and | gy gs. at the peaceful ſummons 


; and the reſpect 
f_ 


ed admoni- 
youthful tion of turbulent paſſions. 


_ on ſuch occaſions, the 
Tre pa= The reverence of aged wiſdom, which formed 
ternal au- the prevailing fentiment of the heroic times, was 
_— „ " reſtored by the legiſlation of Lycurgus, and em- 
rar. ployed asa main pillar of his political edifice. The 


renovation of limited government, the equal par- 
tition 


46, which was reckoned by the Greeks and Romans the be- 
 ginning of old age. Vid. Cic. de Senectute. 
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ution of lands, and the abolition of wealth and C HAP. 

luxury, had removed the artificial ſources of half III. 

the miieries and diſgrace of human kind. But Ly — 

curgus conſidered his ſyſtem as incomplete, until I 

he had levelled not only the artificial, but many | 
of the natural inequalities, in the condition of his 
fellow-citizens. The fears and infirmities of the 
old were compenſated by honour and reſpect; the 
hopes and vigour of the young were balanced by + 
- obedience and reftraint. The difference of years 
thus occaſioned little difproportion of enjoyment ; 
the happineſs of every age depended on the prac- 
tice of virtue ; and as all adventitious and acci- 
dental diſtinctions were removed, men perceived 
the importance of perſonal merit, and of its re- 
ward, the public efteem, and eagerly graſped the 
advantages which glory confers ; the only exclu- 
five advantages which the laws of Lycurgus per- 
mitted them to enjoy. The paternal authority , 
which maintained the diſcipline, and promoted the 
grandeur of Rome, was firmly eſtabliſhed at 
Sparta, where every father might exerciſe an un- 
limited power, over not only his own, but the 
children of others, who were all alike regarded as 
the common ſons of the republic. This domeftic 
ſuperiority naturally prepared the way for civil 
pre-eminence ; the elective dignities of the ſtate 
were obtained only by men of expenenced wit- 
dom; and it required fixty years of laborious 
virtue to be entitled to a feat in the ſenate-houſe, 

* the higheſt ambition of the Spartan chiefs. Such 
regulations, of which it is impoſſible to miſtake 
the ſpirit, had a direct t to produce mo- 

deration and firmneſs in the public councils, to 

controul the too im ardour of a warlike 

people, to allay the ferment of a 

2 


102 The © patria poteſtas. 
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CHAP. and to check the dangerous ambition of foreign 

— , conqueſt. The power of the magiſtrate was con- 
founded with the authority of the parent; they 
mutually aſſiſted and ſtrengthened each other, and 
their united influence long upheld the unſhaken 
fabric of the Spartan laws, which the old felt it 
their intereſt to maintain, and the young deemed 
it their glory to obey. 


Coinci- Such were the celebrated inſtitutions of Lycur- 
dence o gus, which are eminently diſtinguiſhed by the fim- 
the infti- plicity of their deſign, the exact adaptation of their 
18 parts, and the uniform conſiſtence of the whole, 
withthoſe from the political eſtabliſhments of other coun- 
of the he- tries, which are commonly the irregular and mot- 
roic ages. ley production of time and accident. Without a 
careful examination of the whole ſyſtem, it is im- 

poſſible to ſeize the ſpirit of particular laws. But 

if the whole be attentively conſidered, we ſhall 
perceive that they contain nothing fo original or 

ſo ſingular as is generally believed. From the 
innumerable coincidencies that have been remark- 

ed between the heroic and the Spartan diſcipline, 

there ſeems ſufficient ground to conclude that the 

Spirit of one was borrowed from the other ; and if we ac- 
both. curately contemplate the genius of both, we may 
diſcern that they tended not (as has been often 

ſaid) to ſtop and interrupt, but only to divert, the 

natural current of human — A and paſh- 

ons. The deſire of wealth and of power, of ef- 
feminate eaſe, of frivolous amuſements, and of 

all the artificial advantages and enjoyments of 
fociety, are only ſo many ramifications of the love 

of action and of pleaſure ; paſſions which it would 

be impoſſible to eradicate without deſtroying the 

whole vigour of the mind. Yet theſe propenſi- 

ties, which it is often the vain boaſt of philoſophy 

to ſubdue, policy may direct to new and more 

exalted 
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exalted objects. For the fordid occupations of C HAP. 
intereſt may be ſubſtituted the manly purſuits of III. 
honour ; the love of virtuous praiſe, may controul 

the defire of vicious indulgence ; and the impreſ- 

ſions of early inftitution, confirmed by example 

and habit, may render the great duties of life its 
principal employment and pleaſure. 


Such a condition of ſociety ſeems the higheſt Fate of the 
elevation and grandeur to which human nature 1 — — 
can aſpire. The Spartans attained, and long pre- _— 
ſerved, this ſtate of exaltation ; but ſeveral circum- 
ſtances and events, which the wiſdom of Lycur- 
gus had foreſeen, but which no human power 
could prevent, undermined the foundation of their 
greatneſs and felicity. Their military proweſs gave 
them victory, ſlaves, and wealth; and though in- 
dividuals could feel only the pride of virtue, and 
enjoy only the luxury of glory, the public em- 
bibed the ſpirit of rapacity, and the ambition of 
conqueſt. As in other countries the vices of indi- 
viduals corrupt the community, in Laconia the 
vices of the public corrupted individuals. This 
unfortunate tendency was increaſed by the ine- 
quality of the cities originally ſubject to the Lace- 
dæmonian laws. Sparta, the capital, contained 
nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants of the 
whole territory; the reſt were divided among 
thirty, and afterwards eighteen ſubordinate 
towns *©**. The ſuperior numbers of the 
enlarged their ſphere of competition, and increaſ- 
ed their ardour of emulation. They ſoon fur- 
paſſed their neighbours, not only in valour and 
addreſs, but in dignity a.:4 in power. All mat- 


ters 


. RR formed Sparta for defence, not for con- 
queſt. He expreisly forbade them to purſue a flying enemy; 
he forbade them to engage frequently in war with the ſame 
people. Both injunctions we: e violated in the Mefſenian wars. 

% Strabo, I. viii. 
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ters of importance were decided in the leſſer aſ- 
ſembly ; the greater was ſeldom ſummoned; and 
the members of the former, inſtead of continuing 
the equals, became the maſters, and at length the 
tyrants, of their Lacedæmonian brethren. The 
uſurpation of power fomented their deſire of 
wealth ; _ lots were accumulated by the 
ſame perſo 22 as the Perſian war;; and 
the 1 — nding their poſſeſſions, and 
— 1 who had arms in their 
hands and reſentment in their hearts, rendered 
their government uricommonly rigid and ſevere. 
The ſlaves, the freed- men , the tenants of the 
Laconic territory, and even fach of the inhabit- 
ants of the capital as, on account of their pover- 
ty, cowardice, or any other dif | cucum- 
ſtance, were debarred from the dignities of the 
republic, teſtified the keeneft animoſity againſt 
the ſtern pride of the Spartan magiſtrates, and, to 
uſe the lively but indelicate ex of Xeno- 
phon, would have devoured them raw. The 
Spartans, however, ſtill maintained their ſuperio- 
rity by force or by fraud, by ſeaſonable * 
ance, or by prompt and judicious ſeverity. 
dividing tho ſtrength they diſarmed the fury * 
their enemies, and the flames of domeſtic diſcord 
were ecli by the ff of foreign con- 
queſt, by which both the magiſtrates and the ſub- 
jects were enriched and corrupted ; yet, —_— 


% Demaratus told Xerxes that there were but eight thou- 
ſand Spartan lots (Herodot.) and about a century atterwards 


ther number was reduced to o. e thouſand. Ariſt. Polit. 


196 80 | have tranſlated the word sede dg, on the autho- 
rity of Thucydides, |. v. dara» & To nolauul pvbigor nd 
a. The reſentment even ot the freeumen proves the into- 
lerable ſeverity of the government. | 


197 They were ca led wehe, inferiors, in oppoſition to 


„the ene, or peers. 


'2* Xenophon Hellen. |. ii. 
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their political degeneracy, they ſtill preſerved their C m_ P. 


religious and military inſtitutions, as well as their 
invaluable plan of education; and their tranſacti- 
ons, even in the lateſt ages of Greece, will furniſh 
an ample and honourable commentary on the 


laws of Lycurgus. 


Concerning this extraordinary man, only one far- Last: 


ther “ circumſtance is recorded with any appear- 
ance of authenticity ; a circumſtance highly 
ſcriptive both of his own character, and of that of 
the age in which he lived. Having beheld the 
harmony of the political machine, which he had 
ſo ſkilfully contrived, he ſummoned an afſembiy, 
and declared, that now he had but one new regu- 
lation to propoſe, upon which, however, it was 
firſt neceſſary to conſult the oracle of Delphi; that, 
meanwhile, his countrymen, who had ſeen the 
ſucceſs of his labours, would engage that no al- 
teration ſhould take place before his return. The 
kings, the ſenate, and the people, ratified the en- 
gagement by a folemn oath. Lycur under- 
took his journey; the oracle predicted the happi- 
neſs which the Spartans ſhould enjoy under his 
admirable laws; the reſponſe was tranſmitted to 
his country, where Lycurgus himſelf determined 
never more to return, convinced that the duration 
of the government which he had eſtabliſhed would 
be better ſecured by the eternal ſanctity of an 
oath, than by the temporary influence of his own + 


perſonal preſence. 


1%9 Some contradiftory traditions concerning his death are 
preſerved in Plut. in Lycurg & Juftin. I. vi. 


action 


ppea 
Ea Lycurgus. 
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State of Greece after the Abolition of Royalty — 
Deſcription of Laconia and Meſſenia.—Cauſes of 
the War between thoſe States. — In uaſion of Me/- 
Senia.—Diftreſs of the Meſſenians.—T he horrid 
Means by which they endeavour to remedy it.— 
T hey obtam Aſſiſtance from Argos and Arcadia.— 
Their capital taken by the Spartans. —Iſſue of the 
firſt Meſſenian war.—State of Greece —T he Co- 
lony of Tarentum founded —T he ſecond Meſſenian 

War. Character and Exploits of Ariſtomenes.— 

The Diſtreſs of the Spartans.—T hey obtain Aſſiſ- 

tance from Athens.—T he Poet Tyrtæus.— Sul ju- 

gation of Meſſenia.— Future Fortunes of its Citi- 
zens.—T heir Eftabliſhment in Sic: ly. | 


cur. Ip the Greeks had remained ſubject to kings, it 
is probable that they would have continued longer 
do exert their united valour againſt the ſurrounding 
Greece Barbarians. The ſucceſsful adventures of the 
after the Argonauts, the glorious, though fatal, expedition 
8 againſt Troy, would have animated the emula- 
tion and the hopes of ſucceeding candidates for 
| fame; and the whole nation, being frequently 
employed in diſtant and general enterpriſes, 

would, through the habits of mutual intercourſe, 

and the natural tendency of military ſubordina- 

tion, have been gradually moulded into one 
powerful monarchy. This revolution would have 

given immediate tranquillity to Greece, but de- 

firoyed the proſpect cf its future grandeur. The 
honourable competitions of rival provinces muſt 

have ceaſed with their political independence; r 

wo 
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would the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity of C 1 P. 


acquiring, by a long and ſevere apprenticeſhip in 
arms, that diſciplined valour which eminently 
diſtinguiſhed them above other nations of anti- 
quity. In moſt countries it has been obſerved, 
that, before the introduction of regular troops, the 
militia of the borders far excel thoſe of the central 
provinces. Greece, even under its kings, was 
divided into fo many independent ftates, that it 
might be regarded as conſiſting entirely of fron- 
tier. Under the republican form cf government, 
it was fill more ſubdivided ; and OP pri- 
vate ambition now co-operating with reaſons of 
national animoſity, wars became more frequent, 
and battles more bloody and more obſtinate. It 
is little to, be regretted that ſcarcely any materials 
remain for deſcribing the perpetual hoftilities be- 
tween the Thebans and the Athenians ; between 
the latter and the Peloponnehans ; between the 
Phocians and Theſſalians; and, in general be- 
tween each community and its neighbours. The 
long and ſpirited conteſt between the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Meſſenians, is the only war of that a 
which produced any permanent effect. The ac- 
count of this obſtinate ſtruggle has happily come 
down to us, accompanied with ſuch circumſtances 


as paint the condition of the times, and anſwer 
the main ends of hiſtory. 


The territories of Laconia and Meſſenia occu- Deſcrip- 
pied the fouthern regions of the Peloponneſus. tion ot 


The ſhores of Laconia were waſhed by the eattern, 
or the Egean; thoſe of Meflenia *, by the weſ⸗ 
tern, or the Ionian, Sea. The former country 
extended forty miles from eaſt to weſt, and ſixty 
from north to fouth. The ground, though 


roughened 


* Focrat. in Archidam calls the country Meſfene ; Pauſa- 


Laconia, 
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COST: rou by mountains, like the reſt of the Pe- 
loponneſus, abounded in rich and fertile vallies, 
—2 adapted to the purpoſes of cultivation 
and paſture. The whole country was anciently 
called Hecatonpolis *, from its hundred cities. 
They were reduced to the number of thirty as 
early as the time of Lycurgus. The decay or 
deſtruction of Helos, Amyclæ, Pharis, and Ge- 
ronthæ, and other leſs conſiderable towns, gra- 
dually increaſed the populouſneſs of Sparta, the 
capital, ſituated near the centre of Laconia, and 
— ſurrounded by the Eurotas. The other in- 
land places of moſt note were Gerenea, Thu- 
rium, and Sellaſia. The ſea- ports were Praſiae, 
Cyphanta, Zarax; Limera, famous for its vines; 
Gythium, whoſe capacious harbour was, in 
all ages, more than ſufficient to contain the naval 
ſtrength of Sparta * In the time of Lycurgus, 
the freemen, of full age, amounted to thirty-nine 
thouſand *. Thoſe of full age are generally 
reckoned the fourth part of the whole; fo that the 
free inhabitants of Laconia may be computed at 
one hundred and fifty-fix thouſand ; and the 
ſlaves, as will appear hereafter, probably ex- 
ceeded four times that number. 


and of Meſſenia was leſs extenſive, but more fertile, 
Meſſenia. than Laconia; and its inhabitants, in ancient times, 
were proportionably more numerous. Both king- 
doms were principally ſupported by agriculture 
and paſturage, their ſubjects never having at- 


tained any high degree of improvement in arts, 
manufactures, 


2 "IR I. viii. p. 362. „ 
but it has been always repeated. 
3 Strabo ſays, * about thirty,” and calls them wmoapas, 
idula, little towns. | 
* Strabo, |. viii. p. 363, &c. & Pauſan. in Lacon. 
5 Plut. in Lycurg. 
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manufactures, or commerce. Meſſenia was, how- C HAP. 


ever, adorned by the ſea-ports of Corone, Pylus, 
Methone, and Cyparyſſus. The moſt conſiderable 
inland towns were Andania, the ancient capital ; the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Eira ; the frontier town of Am- 
pheia ; and the celebrated Ithome, near to the 
ruins of which was erected, by Epaminondas, 
the comparatively modern city of Meſſene. 


As the countries of Laconia and Meſſenia were Spirit of 


both governed by kings of the family of Hercules, S “ern- 


and both inhabited by ſubjects of the ſame Doric Jt” 
race, it might have been imagined that ſuch munitics. 


powerful connections would have diſpoſed them to 
continue in a ſtate of mutual friendſhip ; or, if the 
ties of blood could not excite neighbouring flates 
to a reciprocation of good offices, that they would 
at leaſt have engaged them to maintain an inof- 
fenſive tranquillity. The different branches of the 
family of Hercules were induced by intereſt, as 
well as perſuaded by affection, mutually to ſupport 
each other. When the tive was inv 
in any particular kingdom, it was natural for the 
neighbouring princes to defend thecauſe of roy- 
alty ” ; and we find that, on ſeveral occaſions, 
they had engaged to aſſiſt each other in re- 
the factious turbulence of the nobles, 
and the ſeditious fpirit of the people. But when 
the influence of the family of Hercules declined 
with the abolition of monarchy in moſt coun- 
tries of Greece, the capital of each little principa- 
lity, which always enjoyed a pre-eminence in the 
national aſſemblies, began to uſurp an unlimited 
authority over the neighbouring cities, and to 
controul, by its municipal juriſdiction, the gene- 
ral reſolves of the community. Sparta had, in 
| this 


Pauſan. in Meſſen. & Strabo, I. viii. p. 360, &c. 
7 Ifocrat. in Archidam. 
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this manner, extended her power over the ſmaller 
towns of Laconia, The walls of Helos, whoſe 
inhabitants had pertinaciouſly reſiſted this uſurpa- 
tion, were levelled with the ground, the citizens 


reduced to the moſt miſerable ſlavery, and a law 
enacted by the Spartan council, which, forbid, 
under ſevere penahkties, the emancipation of the 
Helots, or the ſelling of them into foreign coun- 
tries, where they might entertain the flattering 
hopes of regaining their loſt liberty. The fame 
tyrannical ſpirit, which governed the meaſures of 
the Spartans, had taken poſſeſſion of their neigh- 
bours the Meſſenians, and had urged the inhabi- 
tants of the capital to invade, conquer, and en- 
ſlave ſeveral of the ſmaller cities. 


While ſuch ambitious principles prevailed with 
both nations, it was ſcarcely to be imagined that 
the more powerful ſhould not exert its utmoſt 
ſtrength to obtain dominion, and the weaker its 
utmoſt courage and activity to preſerve independ- 
ence. Beſides this general cauſe of animoſity, the 
rich fields of Meſſenia offered a tempting prize to 
the avarice of the Spartans ; a circumſtance conti - 
nually alleged by the Meſſenians, as the princi- 
pal motive which had induced their enemies to 


commence an unjuſt and unprovoked war. The 


Spartans, however, by no means admitted this 
reproach. It was natural, indeed, that ſuch dif- 
ferences ſhould ariſe between the ſubjects of rival 
ſtates, as might furniſh either party with a plauſi- 
ble pretence for taking arms. Theſe differences 
it will be proper briefly to relate, after premiſing, 
that, although the Greek hiſtorians mention three 
Meſſenian wars, the third had little reſemblance, 
either in its object, or in its effects, to the firſt 
and ſecond. Theſe were the generons ſtruggles 
of a warlike people for preſerving their Oy 

m 
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freedom and renown," while the third, though CHAP. 
dignified with the ſame appellation, was only an v. 
unſucceſsful revolt of ſlaves from their maſters. 


On the confines of Meſſenia and Lacedzmon Their 
ſtood an ancient temple of Diana, which, being mutual 
erected at the common expence, was open to the 
prayers and ſacrifices of the two nations. Hither, 
according to annual cuſtom, repaired a ſelect 
band of Spartan virgins to ſolemnize the chaſte 
rites of their favourite divinity. A company of 
Meſſenian youths arrived at the ſame time to per- 
form their cuſtomary devotion, and to implore the 
protection of the warlike goddeſs. Inflamed by 
the beauty of the Spartan ladies, the Meſſenians 
equally diſregarded the ſanctity of the place, and 
the modeſt character of Diana, whoſe worſhip they 
came to celebrate. The licentious youths, after 
vainly attempting by the moſt ardent prayers and 
vows, to move the ftern inflexibility of Spartan 
virtue, had recourſe to brutal violence in order to 
conſummate their fatal deſigns; fatal to them- _ 
ſelves, to their country, and to the unhappy vic- 
tims of their fury, who, unwilling to ſurvive ſo in- 
tolerable a diſgrace, periſhed miſerably by their 
own hands. | 


To this atrocious injury, on the part of the Eueph- 
Meſſenians, ſucceeded another, of a more private ny. the 
nature, on that of the Lacedzmonians. Poly- * 
chares was a Meſſenian of noble birth, of great defrauds 
wealth, conſpicuous for the virtues of public and the Meſſe- 
private life, and renowned for his victories in the j) * - 
Olympic games. The property of Polychares, diy.» 
like that of the moſt opulent of his countrymen, ix. ». 

* Pauſan. in Meſſen. p. 222. The Meſſenians denied this 


whole tranſaction, and tubſtituted a more improbable ttory in 
its ſtead, Pauſan. ibid. | 
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Aſſaſſi- 
nates his 
ſon. 


excuſe the weakneſs of the Meſſenian. The youth 
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CHAP. chiefly conſiſted in numerous herds of cattle ; 

IV. part of which he intruſted to a Lacedzmonian, of 
me name of Euephnus, who undertook, for a fti- 
pulated reward, to feed them on the rich mea- 


dows which he poſſeſſed on the Lacedæmonian 
coaſt. The avarice of E us was not re- 
ſtrained by the ſenſe of duty, the principles of ho- 
nour, or the ſacred ties of hoſpitality. Having 
fold the cattle to foreigners, who often came to 
purchaſe that article in Laconia, he travelled to 
= Meſſenian capital, and viſiting his friend Po- 
yohares, lamented the loſs of his property by an 
incurſion of pirates. 


The frequency of ſuch events would, probably, 
have concealed the fraud; but a ſlave, whom 
E us fold along with the cattle, having 
eſcaped the vigilance of his new maſters, arrived 
in time to undeceive the generous credulity of 
Polychares. The perfidious Lacedzmonian, ſee- 
ing his contrivance thus unexpectedly diſconcert- 
ed, endeavoured to deprecate the juſt reſentment 
of his friend, by the moſt humiliating confeſſion 
of his guilt, and by inſiſting on the temptation of 
gain, the frailty of nature ?, the fincerity of his 
repentance, and his earneſt deſire of making im- 
mediate reftitution. Unfortunately, indeed, he 
had not any conſiderable ſum of money in his poſ- 
ſeſſion; but if Polychares would allow his fon to 
accompany him to Lacedæmon, he would put 
into the hands of the youth the full price which 
he had received for his father's i 

occaſion, it is eaſier to pity 


had 


9 Ex vg 71 1 (von, xas ne weorur, uf on 
a. IC ON es Ae 
Et Viateret enſin père de tous les crunes. 


Hunt Abr. 
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had no ſooner ſet foot on the Lacedzmonian terri- 
tory, than the traitor Euephnus — hirn to the 
heart. 


The afflicted father, aſſembling his friends and 
followers, travelled to Sparta, and implored the 
juſt vengeance of the laws againſt the accumu- 
lated guilt of perfidy and murder. In vain he re- 
peatedly addrefſed himſelf to the kings, to the 
ephori, to the ſenate, and to the aſſembly. The 
money, the eloquence, the intrigues of Euephnus, 
and, above all, his character of Spartan, prevail- 
ed over the impotent ſolicitations of a Meffenian 
ſtranger. Polychares, provoked by the cruel dif- 
regard of the Lacedzmonians to his juſt de- 
mands, determined to return home ; but having 
loſt his underſtanding through rage and deſpair, 
he aſſaulted and flew ſeveral Spartan citizens 
whom he met on the road; and after thus 
quenching his reſentment againſt the guilty in 
the blood of the innocent, he was conducted 
by the aſſiſtance of his friends to his native 
country. 


He had not long returned to Andania, when 
ambaſſadors arrived from the Spartan ſenate, de- 
manding the perſon of ſuch an atrocious and 
open offender. The Meſſenians aſſembled to de- 
liberate on this requeſt; and Androcles and An- 
tiochus, who were - Jointly inveſted with the regal 
power, having differed, as uſually happened, in 
their opinions, each prince was ſupported by the 
ſtrength of a numerous faction. The debate was 
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CHAP. 
IV. 
L—— ——d 


Polycha- 
res 
vengeance 
on the 

Spartans. 


The Spar- 
tan ſenate 
demands 

his perion. 


decided by an expedient often adopted in ſuch 


tumultuary aſſemblies. Both parties had recourſe 


to arms, and the ſedition being fatal to Andro- 
cles, the opinion of Antiochus prevailed, who de- 
clared againſt delivering Polychares into the power 

| of 
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CHAP. of his enraged enemies. But Antiochus, though 
IV. he denied the unreaſonable demand of the 
FU ambaſſadors, diſmiſſed them with a propoſal, 
ſenians re- Which left them no room to complain of injuſtice. 
fuſe to He offered, in the name of the Meſſenian aſſem- 
8 bly, to refer all the differences between the two 
to refer Nations to the reſpected council of the Amphicty- 
the diſ- ons. This equitable propoſal, which ill ſuited the 
pute to ambitious deſigns of Sparta, was not honoured 
= = with an anſwer from that republic, who, defirous 
putty to acquire the rich fields of Meſſenia, prepared for 
taking arms; and, having completed her prepa- 

rations, bound her citizens, by oath, never to 
deſiſt from hoſtility till they had effected their 


purpole *'*. 


The Spar- Without an open declaration of war (for ambi- 
. _ tion had extinguiſhed every ſentiment of piety) 
= they invaded the Meſſenian frontier, and attacked 
Olymp. the ſmall town of Ampheia, which, from its ad- 
ix. 2. vantageous ſituation on a rock, ſeemed equally 
A. ©:743- proper for inveſting the enemy, and ſecuring their 
own retreat. The time choſen for the aſſault 

was the dead of night, when the unſuſpecting in- 
habitants repoſed in full confidence of their accuſ- 

tomed ſecurity. There was neither centinel at 

the gates, nor garriſon within the place. The 

alarm was immediately followed by execution. 

Many Ampheians were aſſaſſinated in their beds; 

ſeveral fled to the altars of the gods, the ſanctity 

of which proved a feeble protection againſt the 
Spartan cruelty; and a miſerable remnant eſcaped, 

| to 


10 Strabo expre ſſis this oath ſtrongly, but oddly, Ohe 
un geren evrantur coals, mew 1 Miconm ani 1 Tara; 
andarw, Having tworn not to return home before that 
** they either took Mcfſene, or that they all died.” 

„ Ogunrngics % , PAUSAN. 
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to diffuſe the melancholy tidings of their unexpe&-C HF. 


ed calamity. 


Rs. 


Euphaes, who had ſucceeded to the throne of *pirited 
his father 1 ſummoned, on the preſent reſoluti- 


| aſſembly of his countrymen NG _ 


to the plain 'of Stenyclara ; where, after hearing ans; 


the pt of others concerning the critical ſitu- 
ation of their affairs, he declared his own ſenti- 
ments, which were full of honour and magnani- 

mity: That the final event of the war was not 


Olymp. 


prevail over the rude iz. 2. 


« aſſaults of violence and ambition.” 
courſe of Euphaes 
plauſe; and the Meſſenians, by advice of their 
king, abandoned the open country, and ſettled 
in ſuch of their towns as were beſt fortified by art 
or nature, leaving the remainder to the invaſion 
of an enemy, with whoſe bravery and numbers 
their own weakneſs was yet unable to contend. 
But while they kept within their walls, en. 


N ii | 

care, however, not to demoliſh the houſes, to cut 
down the wood, or otherwiſe to di or deſo- 
Vol. I. L late 


The diſ- A. C. 
was received with ſhouts of ap- 743: 
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us | P. late a country, which they already regarded as their 
| own. 
who de- The Meſſenians, on the other hand, as their 
termine to courage continued to increaſe, were not content- 
= det ed with defending their own walls, but detached, 
1 in ſmall parties, the boldeſt of their warriors to ra- 
x. 2. vage the ſea-coaft of Laconia. Encouraged by the 
A. C. 739. ſucceſs of theſe predatory expeditions, ' Euphaes 
determined to take the field with the flower of the 
Meſſenian nation. The army of freemen was at- 
tended by an innumerable crowd of ſlaves, car- 
neceſſary for en- 


by the Spartan garriſon of Ampheia, 
who immediately founded the alarm of an ap- 


with the opportunity for which they had fo long 
wiſhed in vain, of .deciding, at one blow, the 
event of a tedious war. The hoftile armies ap- 


check, which had not been foreſeen by their con- 
manders. The rivulet, interſecting the plain, 
was ſwelled by the rains into a torrent. This 
circumſtance prevented a engagement. 

The cavalry alone (amounting on either fide to 
about five hundred horſe) paſſed near the head of 

the ravine, and contended in an indeciſive ſkir- 

which miſh; while the fury of the-infantry evaporated 
- "on empty boaſts, and unavailing infults. Night 
inſenſibly came on, during which the Meſſenians 
fortified their camp with fo much ſkill, that the 
| enemy, 
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enemy, rather than venture to ſtorm it, preferred c F. 


ſpirit of the ſenate was ſoon diffuſed through the 
community ; and it was determined, in the gene- 


ral aſſembly of the nation, to prepare for carrying 
on a more fierce war than the enemy had yet ex- 


— At the — the fo 
of ner A ogra all the — re 


age, as well as the inhabitants of the-fubordinate 
towns of Laconia, known-by the general name of 


— | 
— the aur th 1 while the cen- 


tral 
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to confined to that little diſtrict, would be dif. CHAP. 


now, by a noble effort of patriotiſm, 
II ipline of Sparta. 


cquraged by the ardour of their prince, the Me- 
ſenians rather ran than marched to the battle. 
they approached the enem them 
with their eyes and them 
with an inſatiable a power, 
and par- 
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cH TAP. Such were the principal differences in the ſenti- 
* ments and conduct of two armies, both of which 
were alike animated by the love of glory, and the 

deſire of vengeance, paſſions which they carried 

to ſuch a length, that there was no example, on 

either fide, of a ſoldier who deigned to for 
quarter, or who attempted to ſooth, by the pro- 

miſe of a large ranſom, the unrelenting cruelty of 
the victors. Emulation and avarice conſpired in 
defpoiling the bodies of the ſlain. Amidſt this 
barbarous employment, which cuſtom only ren- 
dered honourable, many met with an untimely 
fate; for while they ſtripped the dead with the 
raſhneſs of blind avidity, they often expoſed their 
own perſons to the darts and ſwords of their ene- 
mies; and ſometimes the dying, by a fortunate 
wound, ſoothed the agon in of the preſent mo- 
ment, and retaliated their paſt ſufferings on their 
unguarded deſpoilers. | 


— 7 The kings, who had hitherto been ſatisfied with 
3 bac * 
common danger, as 
pare hgnalize their valour in fingle combat. 
engage in With this deſign, pus, liſtening only to 
fingle his courage, iſt marched towards Kuphacs, who, 
combat, ſeeing him cried out to his companions, 
Does not T well imitate the bloody 
minded Polynices , who, at the head of an 
army of firangers, levied war againft his native 
* country, and, with his on hand, flew a bro- 
* ther, by whom, at the ſame inſtant, he himſelf 
«<< was ſlain? In like manner does T pus, 
With unnatural te his kinſmen of 
the race of Hercules; but I truſt he ſhall meet 
* the puniſhment due to his impiety.“ — 


See above, p. 23. 
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of this intereſting ſpectacle, the troops were in- CHAP: 
ſpired with new ardour, and the battle raged with i 
redoubled fury. The choſen bands, who reſpec- prevented 
tively watched the ſafety of the contending prin- by the ar- 
ces, became inſenſible | to danger, and dour of 
only ſolicitous to preſerve the ſacred perſons of — 
their kings. The ftrength of Sparta, at length, ** 
began to yield to the activity of -_ y rh The 

troops of were broken and thrown 

into diforder ; and the reluctant prince was him- 

ſelf compelled to retire. At the fame time the 

right wing of the Meſſenians, having loſt their 

leader Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of 
8332 and his _— but neither this ge- 


neral, nor king Eu thought proper to pur- 


ſue the flying enemy. It ſeemed more expedient 
to ſtrengthen, with their victorious troops, the 


central diviſions of their reſpective armies, which 

ſtill continued to fight with obſtinate valour, and 
doubtful ſucceſs. Night at length put an end to Extraor- 
the engagement, which had proved extremely hu- _—_ * 
miliating to both parties ; for next morning nei- zo 
ther offered to renew the battle, neither ventured 

to erect a of victory; while both craved a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, for the purpoſe of interring the 

dead; a demand y conftrued as an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat. 


Although the immediate effects of the battle Its re- 
were alike deſtructive to the Spartans and to the mote con- 
Meſſenians, its remote conſequences were peculi- e duences. 
arly ruinous to the latter. They were leſs rich and 
leſs numerons than their nents ; their army 
could not be recruited with the fame facility; 
many of their ſlaves were bribed into the enemy's 
ſervice; and a tial diftemper, concurrin 
with other misfortunes, 2 to the as 


extremity of diſtreis. The Spartans, mean while, 
carried 
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CHAP. carried on their annual incurfions with more than 
W. uſual cruelty, involving the huſbandman, with 
his labours, in undiſtinguiſhed ruin, and deſtroy- 
ing by fire and ſword the wretched inhabitants of 
the unfortified cities. The miſerable ravages to 
which theſe cities were continually expoſed, obli- 
ged the Meſſenians to abandon them, and to ſeek 
fuge m_—_ the almoſt inacceſſible mountains of 
which, though ſituate near the 
— Laconia, afforded them the ſecu- 
Cen Feſt retreat amidſt their preſent calamities, be. 
the fortreſs ing ſtrongly fortified by nature, and ſurrounded 
Ithome. by a wall, which bid defiance to the battering en- 
gines known in that early age. 
Their fuf. The Meſſenians, thus defended againſt external 
ferings aſſaults, were ftjll expoſed to the danger of pe- 
there. riſhing by famine. The apprehenſion of this new 
calamity gave additional cy to the feelings 
of their ſituation, and encreaſed the hor- 
rors of the peſulence which raged more fiercely 
than ever among men up within a nar- 
row fortreſs. Under the preſſure of preſent, and 
the dread of future evil, their minds were favour- 
ably diſpoſed for admitting the terrors of ſuperſii- 
tion. A meſſenger was ſent to Delphi to = 
by what ſacrifice they might appeaſe the 
ment of the angry gods. 7 tn ame, 
he declared the ſtern anſwer of the god, which 
demanded the innocent blood of a virgin of the 
royal race. The Meſſenians prepared, in full aſ- 
ſembly, to obey the horrid mandate. The lots 
rg of were caſt, and the daughter of Lyciſcus was de- 
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crifice, aſſerting that the pretended princeſs was CAT. 
not what ſhe a but a — child. 8 
whom the artifice of the wife of Lyciſcus had 

adopted to conceal her barrenneſs. While the who is 
remonſtrances of the diviner engaged the attention with _ 
of the aſſembly, Lyciſcus privately withdrew his — 4 
daughter ; and, yr through the 

gates of Ithome, tection, againſt the 

cruelty of . of 2 among the 
unrelenting enemies of his country. 


He had made conſiderable 
his journey towards when the diſcovery —_— 
of his departure threw the Meſſenians into great o 
conſternation ; nor is it eaſy to determine what daughter. 
might have been the effect of their (i ter- 
rors, had not Ariftodemus, another branch of the 


Hereulean flock, and ſtill leſs diftinguiſhed by birth 
than merit, voluntarily offered to devote his own 
ſafety. But this ſacrifice was like- Her lover 


youth, who paſſionately in love * 


hgn. 


with the intended victim, cried out, that the young 
lady had been betrothed to him, and that it be- 
to her deſtined huſband, not to her inhu- 
man father, to diſpoſe of her life and fortune. 
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CHAP. * what caſe deſtiny tarniſhes the feeble virtues of 
, Lg , © men, as the lime of a river does the ſhining 
* * „ r - humid 2 
is lain angry father plunged his dagger into the 

—_ fa- of his IT daughter, and, with horrid 

barbarity, opening her womb in the preſence of 

the amazed afſembly, demanded juſtice on the 
infamous impoſtor who had traduced her virtue. 
The Meſſenians were ſtill farther irritated againſt 
the youth, in conſequence of the opinion of Ephe- 
bolus, who declared that ct muſt be 
ſought to appeaſe the anger of the gods, becauſe 
Ariſtodemus had facrificed his daughter, not in 
obedience to the oracle, but to gratify the impe- 
tuous paſſion of his own ungovernable ſoul. The 
rage of the aſſembly would have ſpeedily ſent 
the lover to attend the ſhade of his miſtreſs ; but 
fortunately he was beloved and pitied by king 
Euphaes, whoſe authority controuled, on this oc- 
caſion, the audacious infolence of a prieſt, and 
checked the wild fury of the populace. The 
king aſſerted that Apollo had no reaſon to com- 
plain of their diſobedience: the god demanded 
the blood of a virgin, a virgin had been flain : 
but neither did the Pythia determine, nor belong- 
ed it to them to enquire, by whoſe hands, or 
from what motive, the victim ſhould be put to 


Obſtinate The oracle, thus favourably interpreted by the 
defence of wiſdom of the prince, not only allayed the fran- 


bann, tic rage, but reſtored the fainting hopes, of the 
people: They 2 to defend their capital 
laſt extremity ; and this reſoluti- 


on, which they 8 inviolate during the 
courſe of ſeveral years, was juſtified by obſtinate 
exertions of valour. 


* The 
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The fpirited and perſevering efforts of the Meſ- CHAP. 
ſenians, as well as the proud tyran _ . 
tended to ure, to the weaker , 2 2 
uſeful alliances among the neighbouring repub - cure aſſiſt- 
lics. Of all the communities inhabiting the Pe- ance from 
loponneſus, the Corinthians alone, as a maritime — 
and commercial people, entertained little jealouſy 
of the Spartans ; while the Argives and Arcadi- 
ans, from proximity of ſituation, as well as in- 
terference of intereſt and ambition, held the diſ- 
ciples of Lycurgus in peculiar deteſtation. By 
the aſſiſtance of theſe powerful allies, the Meſſe- 
nians gained conſiderable advantages in two ge- 
neral engagements; in the former of which their 
king Euphaes, betrayed y the ardour of ſucceſs 
into an ual combat, overpowered by 
numbers, and ſlain in 4 The valour of Their 
Ariſtodemus was called by the voice of the tranſient 
to fill the vacant throne ; and his conduct in war ſucceſs 
juſtified the high 2 entertained of him by 
his countrymen. five years he baffled the 
abi Lenes of 2 defeated them in 
ſeveral deſultory rencounters; and, in a pitched 
battle, fought near the walls of Ithome, overcame 
the principal ſtrength of their republic, aſſiſted 
by that of the Corinthians. 


This victory , though obtained by ſtratagem, 
rather than by fu periority of courage or diſcipline, 
threw the Spartan — into the greateſt perplex- 


ity, and deprived them of the ation of 
putting a ſpeedy, or even a fortunate, end to the 


war. In their diſtreſs they had recourſe tothe ſame . at 

oracle, which had relieved the afflictions of the ſength 

Meſſenians. As the policy of the god ſeldom furrenders. 

ſent away, in ill humour, the votaries of his 

ſhrine, the deſtruction of Ithome was announced 

with ** obſcurity. Ihe Spartans, with 
revived 
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COAT. bay, which almoſt unites the Tuſcan, and the 


Ionian, ſeas. 


The particular cauſes which occaioned, or the 
various circumftances which accompanied, theſe 
ſeveral emigrations, are not related in ancient hiſ- 
tory ; the Lacedzmonian eſtabliſhment at Taren- 
tum was alone marked by ſuch —.— as have 
merited, on account of their fingularity, to be 
handed down to ſucceeding ages. 


T:eLace- During the ſecond expedition of the Spartans 
dzmoni- againft Meſſenia, the j conſiſting of the 
ans found greater part of the citizens who had attained the 
in Italy. military age, bound themſelves, by oath, not to 
return has until they had ſubdued their enemies. 
This engagement detained them ſeveral years in 
the field, during which inhabited only by 
women, children, and helpleſs old > Re 
no ſucceeding generation to ſupport fature 
glories of the republic. Senſible 47 this inconve- 
nience, which, in a warlike and ambitious ftate, 
ſurrounded by warlike and ambitious rivals, might 
have been productive of the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequences, the ſenate recalled fuch young ment as, 
having left their country before they had — 
the military age, were not under any cg rem 
to keep the field ; and enjoined them to affociate 
promi with the married wornen, that the 
city might thus be preſerved from decay and de- 
2 The children born of theſe uſeful, 
connections, were diftinguithed' 
dy the name of Partheniz ; probably denotmg 
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Theſe circumſtances kept them a diſtinct body, 
the members of which were attached by the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip to each other, and hoſtile to the 
reſt of the community. N 


This dangerous diſpoſition was ftill farther en- 
creaſed by the imprudent behaviour of the ar 
tans, who, on their return from the conqueſt of 
Meſſenia, treated the Partheniæ with the moſt ſu- 
_ percilious contempt. The young men could en- 
dure poverty and misfortune, but could not brook 
diſgrace. Their unhappy fituation, and the im- 
with which they ſubmitted to it, natural- 
—_—_— — by et Helots, thoſe miſera- 
ble ſlaves, whoſe juſt indignation ever prompted 
them to revolt from the cruel tyranny of their 
maſters. A conſpiracy was formed; the day, 
place, and ſignal were determined, upon which 
the Partheniz and Helots, armed with concealed 
daggers, and with the moſt hoſtile fury, ſhould 
retaliate, in the guy dps their paſt ſuffer- 
of 


% Ilaglna;. Filius natus 


virgo non erat. ArisTOT. P 


ex 
olit. 
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ener. ment  inflited on the Helots, or whether, as the 


fears, rather than by the humanity of Sparta . 
They were not only allowed to eſca 

niſhed from their native country „ but finiſhed 
with every neceſſary for undertaking 
ceſsful expedition agai | 
and thus enabled to to eſtabliſh 


of the ſoil, aagmented by mduſtry, and aug 
menting in us turn the populouſneis of the coun- 
try, all theſe cauſes conſpired to ſharpen their 
referanernt, a, every Tart, wo to de- 

to t their 
negh- 


and 
ſubeni 
Tue 


| — — 
complaints. To reward the ſervices of Androcles. 


oy PS 4 98 


0 } 
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the Meſſenian king, r on. his + CLAP: 
mily the rich province Hyamia ; "but the de- 
ſcendants of that prince pre ng the duties of — 


patriotiſm to the dictates of grai e counte- 
nanced and encouraged the warli ſpoſitions 
The young men of Andania 


of his INN 
to take up arms. They were headed by Olymp. 
eee a youth deſcended from the ancient . 
155 of Meſſenian kings, adorned with the moſt 635. 
extraordinary qualities er mind and body, and 


whoſe exploits, if ined of being ſung by by ow 


anus, and related by Pauſanias, as, they had 

deſcribed by Xenon, or cele be ons == 
would e the firſt rank 

Er. 


upon tis memorable war th Me Obtain 
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CHAP. doubtful ; but Ariftomenes, the Meſſenian, ac- 
. . quired unrivalled glory and renown. On the 
Bravery field of battle he was ſaluted king by the admiring 
and mo- gratitude of his countrymen. He declined, how- 
deration ever, the dangerous of royalty, declaring 
of Ariſto- pj mſelf fatisfied with the lation of General, 
menes which, in that age, implied a ſuperiority in mar- 
tial exerciſes, as well as in the knowledge of war, 


employed to retrieve the deſpera 
country, deſerves to be for ever remembered 


purple mantle ing over their 

preſented themſelves in the midſt 

of the joyous aſſembly. The ſuperſtitious crowd, 
diſſolved in mirth and wine, imagined that their 
heavenly protectors had in a human 
form, in order to grace the feſtival eſtabliſhed in 


their ** honour. As they approached, unarmed, 
to 


a i — 4 However — — this . 
may appear in the preſent age. it is atteſt the un- 
ueſtionable 


evidence. Striking inſtances of it will occur in 


q 
later pericds of the Greek hiſtory. 
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to pay their han, to the 2 e 
Helen, the young enians couched their ſpears, ; 

attacked the multitude with irreſiſtible fury, flew © Y ' 
them with their weapons, or trod them down with 
their horſes, and, before the aſſembly recovered 
from its ſurpriſe and conſternation, ſet * 
triumph, on their return to Andania. | 


Theſe exploits, and others of a fimilar kind: TheSpar- 
which are not ly recorded, were ſuffi- ln 
cient to alarm the fears of the 


Spartans, and —— 
make them ſeek the advice of Apollo. The ora- courſe to 


cle, when conſulted by what means they might the ora- 
change the ſucceſs of the war, — 
demand a general from Athens ; a reſponſe highly 
mortifying to 388 ſpirit, as their oily Yn 
kings, deſcended from Hercules, were the confti- A. C. 
tutional commanders of their armies. In com- $23- 
pliance, however, with the mandate of Im 
the haughtineſs of Sparta was oblig e a 
requeſt which the jealouſy of Athens rd not ven- 
ture to refuſe. The Athenians, when informed The A- 
of the oracle, immediately diſpatched. to Sparta, then 
Tyrtzus, a man who, like every Athenian citi- Feen 
zen, had, indeed, borne arms, but who had ne- the poet. 
ver been diſtinguiſned by any rank in the army. 
He was chiefly known to his fellow - citizens as a 
poet; a character in which he has been juſtly ad- 
mired by ſucceeding ** ages. Among the Spar- 
tans, however, he was as the ſacred 
. 
| M2 poſed 


onis Homerus, 
yrtacuſque mares animos in martia bella, 
Veribus Sent _ 
"Three poems yrtzus, containing the praiſe 
rr Stobæus ; a fourth on the fame 

only oration nom remaining of Lycurgus the . orator, 
the friend and rival of Demoſthenes. —— 
may alſo de read in Strabo and Pauſanias. 


24 
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CHAP. peſed to convey the inſtructions and ſentiments 
inſpired by his heavenly protector. 


Succeis The heroic valour of Ariſtomenes long conti - 
— 4 nued to prevail againſt the force of the oracle, as 
nians un- well as againſt all the other enemies of Meſſenia. 
der their He defeated the Spartans in three ſucceſſive en- 
h-roic - gagements, the circumſtances of which are fo 
Ariſtome- fimilar, that they have frequently been con- 
158 founded with each other. They were all fought 
in the plain of Stenyclara, and the moſt remarka- 
ble at a place called the Boar's Monument, from 
a tradition that Hercules had anciently ſacrificed 

there an animal of that ſpecies. The Meſſenians 
- were reinforced by the aſſiſtance of their allies of 
Elis and Sicyon, as well as of Argas and Arcadia. 

The Spartans were followed by the Corinthians, 

their ancient confederates, and N 
who choſe to ſeek the protection of 
than ſubmit to the government 
175 combined army was ads by *. 
ander the Spartan king, whoſe influence, howe- 
ver, was rivalled by the authority of Hecatzus 
the diviner 2 * Tyrtæus - port. The Meſ- 


The ſucceſs of the engagement was chiefly 
owing to the ſpirited exertion of the Meſſenian 
At the head of a ſmall band of choſen 
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y to complete his ſucceſs, to rout 
and purſue the enemy. He, with his little but 
determined band, attacked a ſecond diviſton of 
the Lacedæmonians, which ſtill continued firm in 
its poſt, Having compelled theſe alſo to retreat, 
he, with amazing rapidity, turned the valcur of 
his troops againſt a third, and then againſt a fourth 
brigade **, both of which giving ground, the 
whole army was put to flight, and purſued with 
great ſlaughter. The merit of theſe atchievements 
was, on the return of Ariſtomenes, celebrated 
with great pomp at Andania. The men received 
their favourite hero with joyons acclamations ; 
and the women, ſtrowing his way with flowers, 
ſung in his praiſe a ſtanza that has reached modern 
times, expreſſing, with elegant Pan pres + the 
glorious victory obtained over the Lacedæmo- 
nians. 

The tribute of juſt applauſe paid to the virtues 
of Ariſtomenes inlpired him with a generous am- 
bition to deſerve the ſincereſt gratitude of his 
countrymen. With unremitting activity he con- 
tinued, with his little band of faithful * 
to over - run the hoſtile territory, to deſtroy the 
defenceleſs villages, and to carry the inhabitants, 
into ſervitude. The towns of Pharz, Carya, and 
Egila ſucceſſively the fatal effects of 
his ravages. In the firſt, he found a conſiderable 
booty in money and commod ties, in the ſecond, 
he found a booty ſtill more the daugh- 
ters of the principal inhabitants dancing in the 
chorus of Diana, whom he honourably protected 


againſt 
* Paufanias acknowled r 


in this engagement, exceed belief. Paufan. Mi fen. 
There e is a remarkable coincidence in the character and ex- 
its, 
of the 


as well as in the ſituation, of Ariſtomenes, and tkote 
celebrated Scottiſh patriot Wallace. Vid. Buchan. 
Hiſt. Scot. I. viii. paſſim. 


165 
CHAP. 


tpn 
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C H AP. againſt the licentious violence of his followers, 
IV. and reſtored, uninjured, for the ranſom offered 
by their parents. After attacking Egila, Arifto- 
menes met with an ed check from the 
enthuſiaſm of the Spartan matrons, who were of- 
fering ſacrifice to Ceres in a neighbouring temple, 
long held in peculiar veneration. As ſoon as they 
perceived the approach of the enemy, the women, 
who, according to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 
had been trained to all the manly exerciſes of the 
other ſex, iſſued forth from the temple, and aſ- 
failing the Meſſenians with knives, hatchets, burn- 
ing torches, and the other inftruments of ſacrifice, 
threw them into diforder, wounded ſeveral of the 
ſoldiers, and ſeized the perſon of their comman- 
der. Next day, however, Ariſtomenes was de- 
livered from captivity, through the good offices 
of Archidamea, prieſteſs of Ceres, whoſe ſuſcepti- 
ble heart had long admired and loved the merit 

and renown of the brave Meſſenian. 


TheSpar- The zing ſucceſs of the Meſſenians, which, 
tans ani- in the courſe of three years, had been interrupted 
8 only by this inconſiderable accident, diſpoſed the 

yreees- Spartan kings to abandon the war, and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the honour and advantages 
which they had fo bravely gained. This reſolu- 
tion was 8 by the ſenate and aſſembly. 
The allies of Sparta readily adopted the ſame opi- 
nion. Tyrtæus alone the diſhonourable 
meaſure, with all the force of his authority. The 
facred character of the bard, with the divine in- 
fluence of his poetry, prevailed ; and the Spartans 
again entered Meſſenia with an army, as nume- 
rous and powerful as any they had before col- 
lected. But at fight of the Meſſenian troops, 
headed by Ari they were thrown into 
new conſternation. The dreaded proweſs of their 
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heroic antagoniſt, which they had fo often and ſo CHAP. 


fatally experienced, continually preſented itſelf to 
their — oa and the _—_ of Tyrtæus 
were again neceſſary to reſiſt the increaſing panic. 
A ſecond time he revived their drooping — 
while he expatiated on the glory of antient warriors ; 
the magnanimity of deſpiſing fortune; the praiſe 
and honours of valour ; the joys and rewards of 
victory. Theſe ſentiments diQated by the true 
ſpirit of heroiſm, fired their minds with martial 
ardour. Diſr g the ſweets of life, they 
longed for an honourable death. One conſidera- 
tion only (ſuch was the ſuperſtition of ancient 
times) damped the generous warmth that animated 
their fouls. In an en „ which there was 


of Apollo. By the advice of Tyrtæus, each fol - 
dier tied a token, inſcribed with his name and de- 
round his right 

his body, however disfigured ®, 

to his friends and kindred. Thus fortified againſt 
the only illuſion that could alarm the minds of 
men who preferred death to a defeat, > ruſhed 
forward to attack their dreaded, and hitherto, 


victorious, foes. 


The 


2 Tyrtæus, p. 2 and Edit. Glaſg. 
Confuſa corporum menta. Jus rin. 
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C N 1 P. The Meſſenian general had drawn up his forces 

8 at a place called the Great Ditch, from which this 

1 he bat- Engagement has been called the Battle of the 

tle of the Trenches”, The national ſtrength was rein- 

Trench- forced by a conſiderable body of Arcadian troops, 

_ commanded by their king Ariſtocrates, to whoſe 
treachery, as much as to their own valour, the 
Spartans were indebted for the victory. 


Treache- The Spartans, though poſſeſſed of little private 
ry of Ariſ- wealth, had a conſiderable public treafury, with 


2 which they early began to bribe thoſe whom they 
on 


he Arca. deſpaired to conquer. With this, perhaps, 
— many former occaſions, they had tempted the 
avarice of Ariſtocrates, who, from want of oppor- 

tunity, rather than of inclination to betray, had 
hitherto maintained his fidelity inviolate. But 

when he perceived the unuſual ardour which ani- 

' mated the enemy, and reflected, that if, without 

his concurrence, victory ſhould declare itſelf on 
their fide, he might for ever be deprived of an 
occaſion to earn the wages of his intended ini- 
quity, he determined to abandon his ancient al- 
hes, and to enſure ſucceſs to the Lacedæmonians. 
In fight of the two armies, he explained and ex- 
gerated to his troops the advan poſition 
of the Spartans, the difficulty of a retreat, in caſe 
they themſelves were obliged to give ground ; 
and the inauſpicious omens which threatened de- 
ſtruction to Meſſene. In order to avoid the ruin 
ready to overtake their allies, he commanded his 
men to be d to follow him an the firſt ſig- 
nal for the engagement. When the charge was 


. 


ſounded, and the Meſſenians were | to 

reſiſt the firſt onſet of the enemy, Ariftocrates led 

off his Arcadians; and, to make his defeftion 
more 


* Polybius, l. iv. Strabo, |. viii. 
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more apparent, croſſed the whole Meſſenian ar- CH AP. 
my. The Meſſenians, confounded with a treach- IV. | 
ery ſo bold and manifeſt, almoſt forgot that they The mer. 
were contending againſt the Spartans. Y C.nians 
fot ſook their ranks, and ran after the Arcadians, defeated. 
ſomætimes conjuring them to return to their duty, 

and ſometimes reproaching them with their perfi- 

dious ingratitude. Their intreaties and inſults 

were alike vain; their army was ſurrounded al- 

molt on every fide; the little band of Ariſtomenes 

alone, with pertinacious valour, reſiſting the ef- 

forts, and breaking through the embattled ſqua- 
drons of the enemy. Their example enco 
others of their countrymen to effect an eſcape by 
equal bravery, but, in attempting this dangerous 
meaſure, the greater part of the ſoldiers periſhed, 

as well as the generals Androcles, Phintas, and 
Phanas, perſons deſcended from the ancient flock 

of Meſſenian nobility, and who, next to Ariſto- 

menes, formed the principal ornament and ſup- 

port of their declining country. 

Among the blics of ancient Greece, the Magnani- 
„ a mity of 
battle. The contention was not between merce- *iftowe- 
nary troops, who regarded war as a trade, which 
they carried on merely from intereſt, without emu- 
lation or reſentment. The citizens of free com- 
munities fought for their liberties and fortunes, 
their wives and children, and for every object 
held dear or valuable among men. In ſuch a 
ſtruggle they exerted the utmoſt efforts of their 
animoſity as well as of their ſtrength; nor did the 


conflift ceaſe, till the one party had reduced the 
other to extremity. It was not extraordinary, | 
therefore, that, after the bloody battle of the 
Trenches, the Meſſenians ſhould be unable to 
keep the field. Ariftomenes, however, deter- 

mined, 
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CHAP. mined, while he preſerved his life, to maintain 
IV. hisi With this view, he collected 
—— the miſerable remains of his unfortunate troops; 
aſſernbled the ſcattered inhabitants of the open 
country; abandoned the cities and villages on the 
lain to the mercy of the victors; and ſeized, with 
he throws his little army, the ſtrong fortreſs of Eira, ſituate 
himſelt in- among the mountains which riſe along the 
to the 2 ſouthern ſhore of Meſſenia, defended on the north 
Eica; by the river Neda, and open only on the fouth 
towards the harbours of lus and Methone, 

which offered it a plentiful _ Cy fiſh, 


and other neceſſary proviſions. 


A. C. 662 In this ſituation the gallant Mefſenian reſiſted, 
| —67t. for eleven years, the efforts of the Spartans, who 
endeavoured, with itting induſtry, to be- 

come maſters of the fortreſs. Nor was he fatis- 

fied with defending the place; on various occaſi- 

ons he made vigorous and ſucceisful fallies againſt 

ravages the beſiegers. With a body of three hundred 
the Spar- Meſſenians, of tried valour and fidelity, he, at 
tore,” different times, over-ran the Spartan territories, 
and plundered ſuch cities as were either weakly 
garriſoned, or negligently defended. In order to 
put a ſtop to incurſions equally diſhonourable and 
deftructive, the ordered their frontier to 
be laid waſte, and thus rendered incapable of af- 
fording ſubſiſtence to the enemy. But they them- 
ſelves were the firſt to feel the inconveniency of 
this meaſure. As the lands towards that frontier 
were the moſt fertile in the province, and the 
crops in other parts had failed, "through the incle- 
of the ſeaſon, the Spartans were threatened 
with all the calamities of famine; to which the 
ors of the waſted grounds, ived of 
their harveſts by a rigorous injunction of the ſtate, 
were prepared to add the horrors of a ſedition. 
Tyrtæus 
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yed, on this occaſion, the wonder- C HA F. 
of 1 by appeaſing the angry tu- IV. 
mult, and teaching the Hs patiently to bear, — 
in the ſervice of their country, the loſs of fortune, 
as well as of life. 


While the enemy were diſturbed by theſe com- and plun- 
motions, Ariftomenes ſet out from Eira, with his — 
favourite band, and, marching all night, arrived = 

by day-break at Amyclæ, a Lacedæmonian city, 

ſituated on the banks of the Eurotas, at the diſ- 

tance of a few miles from the capital. Having 
entered the place without reſiſtance, he carried off 
a conſiderable booty in ſlaves and merchandiſe, 
and returned to his mountains before the Spar- 
tans, though appriſed of his incurſion, could come 
to the aſſiſtance of their neighbours. 


A continued ſeries of ſuch exploits, carried on Ariftome- 
with equal ſucceſs, inſpired into the Meffenians a nes taken 
degree of confidence, "which had almoſt proved Priloner. 
fatal to their cauſe. Neglecting that celerity, 
and thoſe precautions, to which they owed their 


paſt advantages, began to continue fo long 
in the field, that the Spartans found an u- 


nity to intercept their return. The little band of 
Ariftomenes behaved with its uſual gallantry, and 
long defended itſelf againſt far ſuperior numbers, 
headed by the two kings of Sparta. The com- 
mander, after receiving many wounds, was taken 
priſoner z and, with fifty of his bra veſt compani- 
ons, carned in chains to the Lacedzmonian capi- 
tal. The reſentment of that republic againſt 
thoſe who had inflicted on her ſuch Pres 1 cala- 
mities, was not to be gratified by an ordinary 
niſhment. After much deliberation, the 22 Thrown 
ers were thrown, alive, into the Ceada ; a © os bes the 
found cavern, which was — employed 6 


A re- 
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CHAP. a receptacle for the moſt atrocious criminals. All 

IV. the companions of Ariſtomenes were killed by the 

J fall; he alone was preſerved by an accident, 

which, though natural enough in itſelf, has been 

disfigured by many fabulous circumſtances *. 

The Spartans, who loved valour even in an ene- 

my, permitted him, at his earneſt de ſire, to be 

buried with his ſhield; a weapon of defence held 

in peculiar veneration by the Grecian ſoldiers. 

His won- As he deſcended into the deep cavity, the edge 

derful or boſs of his ample buckler, ſtriking againſt the 

preferv2- ſides of the pit, broke the force of the fall, and 

eſcape. faved his life. Two days he continued in this 

| miſerable dungeon, amidſt the ſtench and horror 

of dead bodies, his face covered with his cloak, 

waiting the flow of certain death. 

The third day (at day-break) he heard a noiſe, 

and looking up, perceived a fox devouring the 

mangled remains of his companions. He allow- 

ed the animal to approach him, and catching hold 

of it with one hand, while he defended himſelf 

againſt its bite with the other, he determined to 

follow wherever it ſhould conduct him. The fox 

drew towards a chink in the rock, by which he 

had entered the cavity, and through which he in- 

tended to get out. Ariftomenes, then, gave li- 

berty to his guide, whom he followed with much 

difficulty, ſcrambling through the paſſage, which 

had been opened for his deliverance. He imme- 

diately took the road of Eira, and was received 

with pleaſing aſtoniſhment among his tranſported 
companions. 


The 


** An eagle, it is ſaid, flew to his relief, which aroſe from 
his having a ſpread-eagle on his ſhield. Pauſanias ſa ys, he 
faw the thield, which was preſerved in the ſubterraneous 
chapel cf Trophonius, at Labedea. | 
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The news of his wonderful eſcape were ſoon CHAP. 


conveyed to Sparta by ſome Meſlenian deſerters, * 


He tur- 
credited, than if they had brought intelligence of priſes the 


one riſen from the dead. But, in the ſpace of a Corinthi- 


few days, the exploits of Ariftomenes convinced an Canp. 


the incredulity of the Spartans. He was inform- 
ed by his ſcouts, hat the Corinthians had ſent a 
powerful reinforcement to the beſiegers; that theſe 
troops were ſtill on their march, obſerving no or- 
der or diſcipline in the day, and encamping, 
during night, without guards or centinels. A 
general leis active and leſs enterpriſing, would 
not have neglected fo favourable an occaſion of 
annoying the enemy. But Ariftomenes alone 
was capable of eating this purpoſe by the 
means which were now employed. That no ap- 

of danger might alarm the negligence 
of the Corinthians, he fet out unattended and 
alone, waited their approach in concealment, 
attacked their camp in the dead of night, marked 
his route with blood, and returning loaded with 
ſpoils to Eira, offered to Meſſenian Jove the 
ecatomphonia ; a ſacrifice of an hundred victims, 
which ke alone was entitled to perform, who, with 
his own hand, had killed an hundred of his 
enemies. This was the third time the Meſ- 


rite, 


Eleven years had the vigorous and perſevering The La- 
efforts of a fingle man prolonged 1 of cedæmo- 
Eira. Ariſtomenes might have ſtill withſtood the Mime. 
impetuous ardour of the Spartans, but he could eeuly 
oy | not admitted 


WA. its 1 D often oblige us to remem- 
the expremon in Faufanias, p. 244: Agiropans ds % fac: 
eee wor m u ange ba wy w That he did more 
than ſeemed poſſible tor any ene man.” 


whoſe information on ſuch a ſubje& was not more c 


= 
—— — ——Q—_ 
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CHAP.not withſtand the unerring oracles of Apollo, 


IV. which predicted the fall of the devoted city. 


The purpoſe of the however, was accom- 
pliſhed, not by open force, but by the ſecret - 
treachery of a Lacedzmonian1 adulterer. This 
Lacedæmonian was the flave of Emperamus, a 
Spartan, who, in the field, yielded the poſt of 
honour only to the kings. The ious ſlave 
had eſcaped to the enemy with his maſter's pro- 
perty, and had formed an intrgue with a Meſſe- 
nian woman, whom he viſited as often as her huſ- 
band was called in his turn to guard the citadel. 
Amidſt the miſerable joys cf their infamous 
commerce, the lovers were one night diſturbed 
by the huſband, who loudly chimed admittance, 
which, however, he did not obtain till his wife 
had concealed the adulterer. When the wife, 
with the moſt infidious flattery, enquiring by 
what exceſs of good fortune ſhe was bleſſed with 
her huſband's unexpected return, the ſimple Meſ- 
ſenian related, that the inclemency of the weather 
had driven the ſoldiers from their poſts, the wind, 
and thunder, and rain being fo violent, that it 
was ſcarcely poſſible for them to continue any 
longer uncovered on the high grounds; nor 
could their deſertion be attended with any bad 
conſequences, either to themſelves or to their 
country, as Ariſtomenes was prevented, by a re- 
cent wound, from walking the rounds as uſual, 
and as it could not be expected that the Spartans 
ſhould venture an attack againſt the citadel, 
during the obſcurity and horror of a tempeſt. 
The Lacedzmonian ſlave overheard this recital, 
and thus obtained a piece of intelligence, which 
he well knew might not only atone for his paſt 
crimes, but acquire him great merit with his an- 
cient maſter, He cautiouſly eſcaped from his 
concealment, and ſought, with the utmoſt cele- 
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rity, the Spartan camp. Neither of the kings C HAP. 
being then preſent, 2 belonged to IV. 
Emperamus, who readily pardoned the fortunate 

of a ſervant that had afforded him the 
means of obtaining the higheſt object of his ambi- 
tion. Notwithſtanding the ſlipperineſs of the 
ſteep. aſcent, the Spartans, by the direction of the 
ſlave, mounted the unguarded citadel, and ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of all the principal be- 
fore the Meſſenians became ſenſible of their 
danger. 


As ſoon as it was known that the enemy had Obſtinate 
entered into the city, Ariſtomenes, — deſence of 
by the warlike prophet Theocles, together with hat place 
their reſpective ſons Gorgus and Manticles, en- 
deavoured to animate the deſpair of their fellow- 
citizens, and to map be defend, to the laſt 
extremity, the little ground to which they 

could yet apply d arch. name of country. 

Such, however, were the — and confuſion of 2 
the night (the darkneſs, thunder, and tempeſt, zxvi. 
being rendered ſtill more dreadful by the preſence KC. 
of an armed enemy), that it was impoſſible to 

—_ the Meſſenians into ſuch an order of battle 

might enable them to act with concert or effect. 

When morning appeared they ſaw the danger 

more diſtinctly than before, and the impoſſibility 


of any other aſſiſtance than what may be derived 
from _ They determined, at every ha- 
zard, to attack and te the Spartan batta- 
lions. Even women armed themſelves with 
_ with qt * weapon that preſent- 


They lamented that the 
122 mount- 
ing _— I which they had pur- 
poſed to throw down on the enemy; and declared 
that they would rather be buried under the ruins 


of 
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- of their country, than dragged in captivity. to 
Sparta. Such generous reſolutions ought to have 
_ retarded the fate of Meſſenẽ; but it was impoſſible 
to fight againſt ſuperior numbers, aided by the 
elements, and e 
gods; for the thunder, 

right of the Spartans, afforded them — _ 
picious omen of future victory, and preſented 


to the Meſſenĩans the fad proſpect of * 
pars 


Theſe circumſtances, fo favourable to the Spar- 
tans, were improved by the prudence of Hecatus 
the diviner, who adviſed that the ſoldiers who 
compaled the laſt ranks, as they could not be 
brought up to the attack, ſhould be remanded to 
the camp; and, after refreſhing themſelves with 
ſleep and nouriſhment, recalled to the aſſiſtance 
of theic countrymen. Thus, without depriving 
themſelves of preſent ſtrength, the pro- 
vided for a future ſupply.of freſh troops - while 
the Meſſenians, engaged in continual js, 1. with 
the —— were obliged at the fame time to 
combat cold, ſleep, fatigue, and hunget. For 
three days and nights they withfioad the com- 
bined force of theſe, finally, irreſiſüble 2 
and when at length they to give way, the 

diviner Theocles threw mielf into the midſt of 
| the Spartans, crying out, That they would not 
„always be victorious, nor the Meſſenians al- 
« ways be their flaves. Such was the will of the 

« gods] who commanded” him to periſh in the 
« wreck of @ country, which, in a future age, 
vas deſtined to riſe from its ruins.” 


It might have been ed that the patri- 
otiſm of Ariſtomenes would have choſen the ſame 
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of his republic. But the general preferred life for CHAP. 
the fake of defending the ſmall remnant of a IV. 
community, which, he flattered himſelf, would Ari 
be immortal, not only from the prediction of menes 
Theocles, but from another circumſtance equally conduQts 
important. When the downfal of Eira was fore- © 
told by the oracle of Apollo, the prudent chief the Meſſe- 
had removed to a place of ſecurity ſome ſacred nians to- 
27 believed to contain the fate of Mefſene. wards Ar- 
heſe myſterious ſecurities conſiſted of thin plates d. 
of tank, raided up in the form of a volume, on 
which was engraved an account of the hiftory and 
worſhip of the goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpine. 
Having —— in Mount Ithome this invalua- 
ble monument, which had been delivered down 
in veneration from the remoteſt antiquity, Ariſto- 
menes determined never to deſpair of the fortune, 
or to forſake the intereſts of his country. Although 
he perceived, therefore, that it was now become 
neceſlary to relinquiſh Eira, he did not, on this 
account, abandon the ſafety of its remaining citi- 
zens. In order to them, the only expe- 
dient that could be employed, with any hopes of 
ſucceſs, was the founding a retreat, and the col- 
lecting into one body, ſuch of his foldiers as were 
not already too far en with the 
Having accompliſhed this meaſure, he placed the 
* i. hs coo battalion, 
and committed the command of the rear to Gor- 
gus and Manticles. He himſelf conducted the 
van, and marching towards the enemy with his 
ſpear equally poized, and with well-regulated va- 
lour, ſhewed, by his mien and countenance, that 
he was reſolved to defend, to the laſt extremity, 
the little remnant of the Meſſenian ftate. The 
1s, as directed by Hecatus the diviner, 
opened their ranks, and allowed them to paſs 
unhurt, judiciouſly 0” he to irritate their 
Vos. I. deſpair. 
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CHAP. deſpair. The Meſſenians abandoned their city, 


IV. and in mournful filence marched towards Ar- 
ov cadia. 


ber. As the wars of the Grecian republics were 
kind re- more bloody and deſtructive than thoſe of mo- 
ception in dern times, ſo were their alliances more generous 


— coun- and ſincere. When the Arcadians were informed 


of the taking of Eira, they travelled in great 
numbers towards the frontiers of their kingdom, 
carrying with them victuals, clothing, and all 
things neceſſary to the relief of the unfortunate fu- 
gitives; whom having met at mount Lycæa, 
they invited into their cities, offered to divide with 
them their lands, and to give them their daughters 
in marriage. 


Ariſlome- The generous ſympathy of the Arcadians ani- 
ne pur- mated Ariſtomenes to an exploit, the boldneſs of 
Fprize Which little correſponded with the depreſſion inci- 
Sparta. dent to his preſent fortune. He had only five 
hundred foldiers, whole activity and ſtrength were 
ſtill equal to their valour; and theſe he com- 
manded, in the preſence of his allies, to march 
ſtraightway to Sparta. Three hundred Arcadians 
defired to ſhare the glory of this ſpirited enter- 

prize ; and it was hoped, that as the greater 
of the Lacedæmonians were employed in plun- 
dering Eira, this (mall but valiant body of men 
might make a deep impreſſion on a city deprived 
Treach- of its uſual defence. The arrangements for this 
ery and purpoſe were taken with the Arcadian king Ariſ- 
puniſh-  tocrates, whoſe behaviour at the battle of the 
Arittocra- Trenches had occaſioned the defeat of the Meſſe- 
es. nians, and whoſe artifice had fince perſuaded 
them, that his ſhameful behaviour on that day 
was 


2e polyb. I. iv. 
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was the effect of pannic terror, not of perfidious C " 3 P. 


intention. A ſecond time the treacherous Arca- 
dian betrayed the cauſe of his country and its al- 


lies. Having retarded the execution of Ariſtome- Olymp. 
nes's project, on pretence that the appearance of xzvii. 2. 
the entrails was unfavourable, he diſpatched a K. ©-57+. 


confidential flave to Sparta, who difcovered the 
imminent danger threatening that republic, to 
Anaxander the Lacedzmonian king. The ſlave 
was intercepted on his return, carrying a letter 
from that prince, in which he acknowledged the 
faithful ſervices of his ancient benefactor. 


Upon the diſcovery of this letter, which totally 
diſconcerted the intended enterprize againſt Sparta, 
the Arcadians, frantic with diſappointment and 
rage, ſtoned to death the perfidious traitor who diſ- 
graced the name of king. The Meſſenians join- 
ed not in the execution of this ſubſtantial act of 
juſtice. Watching the countenance of Ariſtome - 
nes, whoſe authority was equally powerful in the 
council and in the field, they obſerved, that in- 
ſtead of being agitated by reſentment, it was 
ſoftened by grief. The hero was affected with 
the dee melancholy, on reflefting, that the 
only deſign was now rendered abortive, by which 
he could ſoon hope to avenge the wrongs of his 
country. Both nations teſtified the moſt ſignal 
deteſtation of the character of Ariſtocrates. 


The 
Arcadians extinguiſhed his name, and extirpated 
his whole race. The Meſſenians erected a co- 


lumn near the temple of Lycæan Apollo (fo 
named from mount Lycæa, on the confines of 
Arcadia) with an inſcription, ſetting forth his 
crime and puniſhmeat ; aſſerting the impoſſibility 
of concealing treacherous baſeneſs from the inve(- 
tigation of Time, and the penetrating mind of 

N 2 Jove; 


150 
CHAP. 


— — 
Future 
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Jove; and praying the god to defend and bleſs 
the land of Arcadia 


Thus ended the ſecond Meſſenian war, in the 


fortune of autumn of the year fix hundred and ſeventy- one 


the Meſ- 


Olymp. 
xxvii. 3. 


A. C. 670. 


before Chriſt. The fugitive Meſſenians experi- 
enced various fortunes. The aged and infirm 
were treated by the Arcadians, among whom 
they continued to reſide, with all the cordial at- 
tention of antient hoſpitality. The young and 
enterpriſing, took leave of their benefactors, and, 
under the conduct of Anftomenes, repaired to 
Cyllene, an harbour belonging to the Eleans. 
Agreeably to the information which they had re- 
ceived, they found in that place their country- 
men of Pylus and Mothone, with whom they 
conſulted about the means of acquiring new eſta- 
bliſhments. It was determined, by the advice of 
their Elean friends, not to undertake any expedi- 
tion for this purpoſe, until the return of ſpring, 
when they ſhould again convene in full aſſembly, 
finally to conclude this important deliberation. 
Having met at the time appointed, they agreed 
unanimouſly to commit their future fortunes to 
the wiſdom and paternal care of Ariſtomenes, 
who declared his opinion for eſtabliſhing a diſtant 
colony, but declined the honours of conducting it 
in perſon, and named for this office the brave 
Meſſenian youths, Gorgus and Manticles. The 
former of theſe, inheriting his father's hatred 
againſt Sparta, adviſed his countrymen to take 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of Zacynthus, which, from 
its ſituation in the Jonian Sea, lay conveniently 
for haraſſing the maritime parts of Laconia. 
Manticles propoſed a different opinion, obſerving 

that 


The inſcription is preſerved by both Polybius, I. iv. and 
b Pauſanias, Meſſen. * 4 * 
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that the iſland of Sardinia, though leſs advantage © 
ouſly ſituated for the es of revenge, was far 
better adapted to ſupply the neceſſary comforts of 
life; and that the Meſſenians, if once ſettled in 
that large and beautiful iſland, would foon forget 
the calamities which Sparta had inflicted on them. 
It is uncertain whether motives of vengeance or 
utility would have prevailed with the Meſſenians; 
for before any reſolution was taken on this impor- 
tant ſubject, a meſſenger arrived from Rhegium, 
then governed by Anaxilas, a prince deſcended 
2 the royal houſe of Meſſenia, who invited his 
countrymen to a ſafe and honourable 
— in his dominions. When, agreeably to 
this invitation, they arrived at Rhegium, Anaxilas 
informed them, that his ſubjects were continually 
haraſſed by the pyratical depredations of the Zan- 
cleans, an Eolian colony **, who poſſeſſed a de- 
lightful territory on the oppoſite coaſt. With the 
aſſiſtance of- the Meſſenians, it would be eaſy (he 
obſerved) to deſtroy that neſt of pirates; a mea- 
ſure by which the city of en would be de- 
livered from very troubleſome neighbours, and 
the Meſſenians enabled to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
the moſt delicious ſituation of the whole Sicilian 
coaſt, The propoſal was received with alacrity ; 
the armament failed for Sicily; the Zancleans 
were beſieged by fea and land. When they per- 
ceived that part of their wall was deſtroyed, and 
that they could derive no advantage from conti- 
nuing in arms, they took refuge in the temples of 
their gods. Even from theſe reſpected aſy lums 
the reſentment of Anaxilas was ready to tear 
them; but he was reſtrained by the humanity of 
the Metlenians, who had learned from their own 
calamities to pity the unfortunate. The Zancleans, 


thus 


2 Thucydid. |. vi. 


— — 
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C HAP. thus delivered from the ſword and from ſervitude, 
the ordinary conſequences of unſucceſsful war, 
{wore eternal gratitude to their generous protec- 
tors. The Meſſenians returned this friendly ſen- 
timent with an increaſe of bounty; they allowed 
the Zancleans either to leave the place, or to re- 
main in the honourable condition of citizens ; the 
two nations gradually coaleſced into one commu- 
nity ; and Zancle, in memory of the conquett, 
changed its name to Mefſlene **, a name which 
may ſtill be recognized after the revolution of 
twenty-five centuries. 


and of It has been already obſerved, that Ariftomenes 
Ariſtome- declined the honour of conducting the colony. 
TR His ſubſequent fortune is differently related by 
ancient writers. Pauſanias, to whom we are in- 

debted for the fulleſt account of the Meſſenian 

hero, informs us, that he failed to the iſle of 

Rhodes with Demagetes, the king of the city and 
territory of Ialyſus in that ifland, who being ad- 

viſed by the oracle of Apollo to marry the daugh- 

ter of the moſt illuſtrious character in Greece, had 

without heſitation preferred the daughter of Ariſ- 
tomenes. From Rhodes he failed to Ionia, and 

| thence 

Such is the account of Pauſanias, or rather of the anci- 

ent authors whom he follows. But it muſt not be diſſembled, 

tnat Herodotns, lib. vi. C. 23. Thucydides, p. 114. and Di- 

udorus, lib. xi. place Anaxilas, king of Rhegium, much later 

tnan the ſecond Meffenian war. It deſerves to be confider- 

ed, that Pauſanias, writing expreſsly on the ſubject, is enti- 

tied to more credit than authors who only ſpeak of it inciden- 

tally. But when we teflect, that theſe authers are Herodotus 

and Thucydides, there ſeems no way of ſolving the difficulty, 

hut by tuppoſing two princes ot the name of Anazilas, to the 

latter of whom his countrymen, by a ſpecies of flattery not 
_—_— in Greece, aſcribed the tranſactions the 


* Confer. Pauſan. Meſſen. & Plin. I. xi. cap. 70, Val. 
Maxim. lib. i. cap. 8. | 
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thence travelled to Sardis, 22 intention of be- C = P. 
ing preſented to Ardys king of the Lydians, pro- 
bably to ſome enterprize to the ambition 
of that prince, which might finally be productive 

of benefit to Mefſene. But upon his arrival at His death 
Sardis, he was ſeized with a diſtemper which put and cha- 
an end to his life. Other generals have defended cer. 
their country with better ſucceſs, but none with 

greater glory; other characters are more fully de- 

lineated in ancient hiftory, but none more deſerv- 

ing of immortal fame; fince whatever is known of 
Ariſtomenes tends to prove, that according to the 

ideas of his age and country, he united, in ſingu- 

lar perfection, the merits of the citizen and of the 

ſoldier, the powers of the underſtanding, and the 

virtues of the heart. 


CHAP. 


4 
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State of the Peloponneſus after the Conqueſt of Meſſe- 
nia.—Of the Northern Republics of Greece. a 
the Grecian Colcnies, — Revolutions in Government, 
— Military Tranſattions.—T he firſt ſacred War. 
— Deftruttion of the Criſſean Republic. —Reftora- 
tion of the Pythian Gaines —Deſcription of the 
Gymnaſtic and Equeſtrian Exerciſes — Hiflory of 
Grecian Muſic. 


char. I HE conqueſt of Meſſenia rendered Sparta the 

V- moſt conſiderable power in Greece. The Pelo- 
SIT ponneſus, formerly comprehending ſeven, now 
Greece contained only ſix independent ſtates. The fub- 
after the jects of Sparta alone occupied two-fifths of the 
conqueſt whole peninſula. The remainder was unequally 


or en? divided among the Corinthians, Achæans, Eleans, 
frit of tie Arcadians, and Argives. In a narrow extent of 
Pelopon- territory, theſe ſmall communities exhibited a 
retus. wonderful variety of character and manners. The 
central diſtrict ot Arcadia, conſiſting of one conti- 
A C. nued clufter of mountains, was inhabited by a 
668. hardy race of herdſmen, proud of their anceſtry, 
and confident in. their own courage and the 
tirength of their country. Their Eolian extrac- 

tion, their jealouſy, and their pride, made them 
diſdain connection with the Dorians, by whoſe 
poſſeſſions they were on all fides ſurrounded. 
Careleſs of the arts of peace, they were engaged 

in unceaſing hoſtilities with their neighbours, by 
whom they were deſpiſed as barbarians, and whom 

they contemned as upſtarts; ſince, amidſt all the 
revolutions 
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revolutions of the Arcadians alone C HAP. 
had ever maintained their original eftabliſh- _V-__ 
ments *. | 


E ans — ws - 
ſented a very different ſpectacle. 
mountainous iſthmus, which, towering the Arce- 
two ſeas, connects the Pelo i 
north of Greece, the Corinthians long formed the thians. 
the principal centre of inland communication and 
foreign commerce. Towards the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the iſthmus, and at the foot of their im- 
pregnable fortreſs Acro Corinthus, they had built a 
fair and ſpacious city, extending its branches, on 
either fide, to the Saronic and Corinthian gulphs, 
whoſe oppolite waves vainly aſſailed their narrow 
but lofty territory. Their harbours and their 
commerce gave them colonies and a naval power, 
They are faid to have improved the very incon- 
venient ſhips, or rather long-boats, uſed. in early 
times, into the more capacious form of Trireme - 


* Paufan. Arcad. Strabo, I. viii. p. 388. 

* Paufan. Corinth. c. iv. 

Re be NDS ; of the anci 

e Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinqueremes anci- 

ents, were ſo denominated from the number of the ranks, or 
tires, of oars on each fide the veſſel ; which number conſti- 
tuted what we may call the rate of the ancient ſhips of war. 
It was long a defideratum in the ſcience of antiquities to de- 
termine 1 ranks of oars, as well 
as to aſcertain the poſition of the rowers. The bulk of com- 
mentators and antiquaries placed the ſedilia, or ſeats, in rows, 
immediately above each other, upon the ſides of the veſſel, 
which they ſuppoſed pe to the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. But the knowledge of naval architecture deftr 
that ſuppoſition. The rowers, thus placed, mutt have 
ſtructed each other; they muſt have occupied too large a 
22 and rowed with too unſa vourable an angle on the 
ip's fide ; above all, the length and weight of the oars, re- 


quired for the upper tires, m *» 
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CHAP. gallies*. Their ſea fight againſt their rebellious 


Gait 


colony, Corcyra, is the firſt naval engagement 
recorded 


them totally impraQticable, eſpecially as we know, from an- 
cient writers, that there was but — to each oar. Theſe 
inconveniencies were pointed out by many ; but the ingenuity 
of lieutenant-general Mel vill explained how to remedy them. 
He conjectured that the waſte part of the ancient gallies roſe 
obliquely above the water's edge, with an angle of 45, or 
near it; that upon the inner ſides of this waſte part, the ſeats 
of the rowers, each about two feet in length, were fixed, ho- 
rinontally, in rows, with no more ſpace between each ſeat, 
and thoſe on all fides of it, than ſhould be found nec for 
the free movements of men when rowing together. The 
quincunx, or chequer order, would afford this advantage in 
the higheſt degree poſſible ; and, in conſequence of the com- 
bination of two obliquities, the inconveniencies above-menti- 
oned totally difappear. In 1773, the general cauſed the fifth 
part of the waiſt of a Quinqueremis to be erected in the back- 
yard of his houſe in Great Pulteney- ſtreet. This model con- 
tained, with ſufficient eaſe, in a very ſmall ſpace, thirty row- 
ers, in five tires of fix men in each, lengthways, making one- 
fitth part of the rowers on each fide of a Quinqueremis, ac- 
cording to Polybius, who alligns three hundred for the whole 
complement, beſides one hundred and twenty fighting men. 
This conſtruction, the advantages of which appeared evident 
to thoſe who examined it, ſerves to explain many difficult 
paſſages of the Greek and Roman writers concerning naval 
matters. The general's diſcovery is confirmed by ancient 
monu:nents. On ſeveral pieces of ſculpture, particularly at 
Rome, he found the figures of war gallies, or parts of them, 
with the oars repreſented as coming down from oar holes dif- 
poſed chequerwiſe. In the Capo di Monte Palace at Naples 
the reverſe of a large Medaglione of Gordianus has the figure 
of a Tiiremis, with three tires, each of fourteen or fifteen 
bars, iſſuing chequerwiſe from an oblique fide. The collec- 
tion at bortici contains ancient paintings of ſeFeral gallies, one 
or two of which, by preſenting the ſtern part, ſhew both the 
obliquity of the bes, and the rows of oars reaching to the 
water. The ſubſtance of this note is already publiſhed in 
governor Pownall's Antiquities. The governor, however, 
ipeaks of a gallery for the rowers, which I did not obſerve in 
the general's model; nor do I apprehend that ſuch a gallery 
could be neceffary, as the purpote for which it is ſuppoled to 
have been intended, is completely anſwered by the waſte part 
of the veſſel. 
5 Thucydid. I. i. c. xii. 
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recorded in hiſtory. It was fought ſix hundred CHAP. 
and fifty years before Chriſt, at which time the . 
Corinthians (as the ideas of wealth and luxury are Ms erg 
relative) were already regarded by their neigh- revolu- 
bours as a wealthy and luxurious people. The tions in 
influence of wealth to produce ſervitude prevailed Jo eth. 
over that of commerce, which is favourable to % tin 
liberty. Their government, after the abolition of 585. 
monarchy, was uſurped by a numerous branch 

of the royal family, ſtyled Pacchiadz 7. This 
oligarchy was deſtroyed by Cypſelus, a mild and 
gentle ruler *, whoſe family governed Corinth till 
the 5 five hundred and eighty- five before 


The contraſt between Arcadia and Corinth was Contraſt 
not more ftriking than that between Argolis and between 
Achaia. The citizens of Argos, having expelled ,;*_--, 
their kings, were ſeiſed with an ambition to reduce Achzans. 
and domineer over the inferior towns in the pro- 
vince. The inſolence of the capital provoked the 
indignation of the country. Mycenæ, Træzene, 
1 other places of leſs note, were 

en conquered, but never thoroughly ſubdued. 
Intereſt taught them to unite ; and union enabled 
them to ſet at defiance the power of Argos, by 
which they were branded as rebellious, and which 
they reproached as tyrannicalꝰ . The fortunate 
diſtrict of Achaia, having ſucceſsfully reſiſted the 


an unworthy deſcendant 

DE bikes, at a very early pe- 
i 1 Twelve 
cities, each of which retained its municipal juriſ- 
diction, 


© Thid. 

7 Pauſan. Corinth. 

* Ariſtot. Polit. I. v. c. xi. 

9 Paufan. I. vi. c. xxi. Diodor. Sicul. I. xi. p. 275. 
% Pauſan. Achaic. Strabo, I. viii. p. 383, &. tey. 
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CHAP. diction, united on a foot of perfect equality and 
4 * freedom. This equitable confederacy prepared 
the way for the Achæan laws, ſo celebrated in 
| later times, when the cauſe of Greece, ſhamefully 
abandoned by more powerful g was de- 
fended by the feeble communities of Achaia 


Between We have already had occaſion to explain the 
5 e Lace- im nt inſtitutions of Iphitus and Lycurgus. 
nians and The very oppoſite ſyſtems, adopted by theſe great 
Elians, legiſlators, reſpectively ſuited the weakneſs of 

Elis, and the Strength of Sparta, and occaſioned a 

remarkable contraſt between the | tranquil- 

lity of the former republic **, and the warlike 

ambition of the latter, the lines of whoſe national 

character grew more bold and deciſive aflet the 
Meſſenian conqueſt. The piteous remnan of the 
Meſſenians, who had defended their freedom with 
the moſt perſevering bravery, were reduced to-a 
cruel and ignominious ſervitude. Confounded 
with the miſerable maſs of Helots, thoſe wretched 
victims of Spartan cruelty, they were condemned 
to laborious drudgery, expoſed to. daily infult, 
and compelled, flill more intolerable ! to tend 
their own flocks, and culiivate their own fields, 
for the benefit of unrelenting tyrants **®. The 
haughty temper of the Spartans became conti- 
nually more preſumptuous. They totally dif- 
dained ſuch arts and employments as they uſually 
ſaw practiſed by the induftry of flaves. War, and 
hunting as the of war, were the only occu- 
pations which it ſuited their dignity to purſue ; and 
this conſtant exerciſe in arms, directed by the mi- 
litary code of Lycurgus, rendered them ſuperior 
in the field of battle, not only to the 2 


** Polyb. I. ii. 
* Paufan. Eliac. & Strabo, l. viii. 
Pauſanias Meſſeniac. 
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ſtates of Peloponneſus, but to the braveſt e 
moſt renowned republics beyond the Corinthian 


wal 
„5 . 1 Seen 
the ſtubborn conflict Spartans and the nor- 


Meſſenians, A .- gt 
by petty wars, and torn by domeſtic diſcord **. . be. 
The Greek ſettlements in Thrace, in Africa, and Ora.” 
—— were yet too feeble to attract the Grecian 
_ ory. But, during the now ©9lonies. 
under review, the Aſiatic colonies, as ſhall be 
ES * ſubſequent chapter, far ſurpaſſed 
their European brethren in ſplendor and proſ- 
perity. 


Having aboliſhed the regal office, the Athe- Political 
nians, whoſe political 1 were followed un 
with remarkable uniformity by neighbouring a Att 
ſtates, ſubmitted the chief te of their 
affairs to a te, entitled Archon, or ruler. 

The authority of the Archon long continued he- A. C. 

: it became afterwards decennial : at 754. 
| nine annual Archons were appointed by & 
the powerful claſs of nobility, conſiſting not only 
of the deſcendants of ſuch foreign princes as had 
taken refuge in Athens, but of thoſe Athenian 
families which time and accident had raiſed to 
opulence and diſtinction. The great body of the 
people gained nothing by theſe revolutions. — 
equeſtrian order, fo called from their fighti 
horſeback, which, before the improvement _ 
tics, rendered them ſuperior in every rencounter 
with the diforderly rabble, enjoyed all authority 
religious, civil, and military. The Athenian 
populace were reduced to a condition of miſera- 
ble 


4 id. I. i. 
1 Ariftot. Politic. I. iv. c. xiii. 
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C HAP. ble ſervitude ; nor did they recover their ancient 

aud hereditary freedom, until the admired inftitu- 

A. C. ions of Theſeus were reſtored and improved by 

594. Solon towards the beginning of the ſixth century 
before Chriſt. 


Unimpor- The domeſtic diſſentions which prevailed in 
_— every ſtate beyond the iſthmus, were only inter- 
tarytranf- Tupted by foreign hoſtilities. Interference of in- 
actions tereſt occaſioned innumerable conteſts between 
preceding the Phocians and Thebans, the Dorians and Theſ- 
ww ſalians, the Locrians and tolians. Their va- 
War Tious inroads, battles, and fieges, which were 
Olymp. begun with paſſion, carried on without prudence, 
Alvi. and concluded without producing any permanent 
og effect, have been conſigned by ancient hifto- 
rians to a juſt oblivion. But the firſt Sacred War 
is recommended to our attention, both on account 
of the cauſe from which it aroſe, and the conſe- 
quences with which it was attended. This memo- 
able enterpriſe was occaſioned by an injury com- 
mitted againſt the oracle of Delphi; it was under- 
taken by order of the Amphictyons; it ended in 
the total deſtruction of the cities accuſed of fa- 
crilegious outrage ; and its ſucceſsful concluſion 
was celebrated by the Pythian games and feſtival, 
which, of all Grecian inftitutions, had the moſt 
direct, as well as moſt powerful tendency, to re- 
fine rudeneſs, and foften barbarity. 


Deicrip- The territory of the Criſſeans, lying to the 
_ — fouth of the Delphi, comprehended, in an extent 
Au of about twenty-four miles in length, and fifteen 
in breadth, three large and flouriſhing cities; 
Criſſa, the capital, which gave name to the pro- 
vince; Cirrha, advan ly fituated for com- 


merce on the weſtern fide of a creek of the Co- 
riathian Gulph; and Anticirrha, on the * 
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ſide of the ſame creek, celebrated for the produc- C HAP. 
tion of hellebore, as well as for the ſkill with L. 
which the natives prepared that medicinal plant, 

the virtues of which were ſo much extolled and 
exaggerated by credulous antiquity **. 


The Criſſeans poſſeſſed all the means of hap- Its proſ- 
pineſs, but knew not how to enjoy them. Their perity and 
territory, though ſmall, was fertile; and as its nſolence 
value was enhanced by the comparative ſterility 
of the greateſt part of Phocis , it acquired and 
deſerved the epithet of Happy. Their harbour 
was frequented by the veſſels, not only of Greece, 
but of Italy and Sicily ; they carried on an ex- 
tenſive foreign commerce, conſidering the limit- 
ed communication between diftant countries in 
that early age ; and the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
at which it was impoſſible to arrive without paſſing 
through their dominions, brought them confide- 
rable acceſſions of wealth **, as well as of dignity 
and reſpect. But theſe advantages, inſtead of ſa- 
tisfying, increaſed the natural avidity of the Criſ- 
ſeans. began to exact vexatious and exor- Exacs 
bitant duties from the merchants who came to contribu- 
expoſe their wares in the facred city, which, on Tons from 
account of the great concourſe of profligate pil- 2 
grims from every quarter, ſoon became the ſeat, and ſtran- 
not of devotion only, but of diſſipation, vanity, gers who 
and licentious pleaſure. It was in vain for the **forted 
merchants to exclaim againſt theſe unexampled — 
impoſitions; the taxes were continually increaſed ; phi. 
the evil admitted not the expectation of either 
remedy or relief; and the ſtrangers, accuſtomed 
to it by long habit, began to ſubmit to it without 


murmur ; and perhaps endured the hardſhip with 
the 


*5 Strabo and Pliny. 
17 Sirabo, p. za ſeg. 
in Phocic. 


1 Paufan. 


CHAP. ts 
— . 
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patience, when they perceived that 
they drew back the tax in the increaſed price of 
commodities. E by this acqui- 
eſcence in their tyranny, the Criſſeans levied a 
ſevere impoſt on the pilgrims, whether Greeks or 
Barbarians, who viſited the temple of Apollo ; a 
meaſure directly inconſiſtent with a decree of the 
Ampbictyons, which declared that all men ſhould 
have free acceſs to the oracle, as well as ex- 
tremely hurtful to the intereſt of the Delphians, 
who ſoon felt a gradual diminution of their profits 
ariſing from the holy ſhrine. It was natural for 
thoſe who ſuſtained a loſs, either of gain or of au- 
thority, to remonſtrate againſt the extortions of the 
Criſſeans; but their remonſtrances, inftead of pro- 
ducing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 
exaſperated men grown | 
rity. 3 
provoked by | admonitions, which they 
proudly called threats, entered with an armed 
force the territories of their neighbours ; deſtroyed 
every thing that them, with fire and 
ſword ; laid the defenceleſs cities under heavy 
contributions, and carried many of the inhabi- 
tants into ſervitude **. Delphi itſelf, how much 
foever it was revered in Greece, and reſpected 
even by the moſt diſtant nations, to the 
facrilegious invaders, an object better fitted to 
gratify the defire of plunder, than to excite the 
emotions of piety. Neighbourhood had rendered 
them familiar with the woods, the temples, and 
the grottoes of the preſiding divinity ; with 
manners and character of many op 
they were probably too well acquainted to 
— in much reverence; and having deſerved 
their FF ˙¹ 


19 Strabo, l. x. p. 418. 
** AXichin. in Cteſiphont. 
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they reſolved to render it impotent by what they C . 
ſhould next accompliſh. 


The deſign of plundering Delphi was no ſooner The Crif- 
formed than executed. The imaginations of men ſeuns 
were not for ſuch an event ; nor had any Plunder 
meaſures been taken to prevent ſuch an unex- of Delphi. 
peed and abominable The ene- 
my, meeting with no reſiſtance, became maſters 
of the temple, —_ ſeized the rich votive — 
accumulated by the pious generoſity of age 
Thence they paſſed into to the ſacred wood, 2 
rendered furious through pride or guilt, attacked, 
plundered, and murdered, the promiſcuous crowd, 
ed in the uſual exerciſe of their 
devotions. young were violated, with a 
licentious rage which bid defiance to decency and 
nature. Even a depuration of the Amphictyons, 
clothed in the venerable „and bearing the 
reſpected enſigns of their office, were repelled 
with blows and inſults, while they vainly at- 
tempted to ſtop the fatal progreis of the(- frantic 
and impious outrages, committed agua every 
thing held ſacred among men 


ation, po whom © boat 


ble. Their . 

— Aug by prejudice, and diſturbed by diſ- 
| the aggravated crimes 
- = — it was not without encounter 
ing many difficulties, and much oppoſition, that 
Solon, one of the Athenian repreſentatives, rouſed 
his affociates to the reſolution of avenging the 

Vor. I. O offended 


1 Pauſan. in Phocic. 
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CHAP. offended majeſty of religion, the violated laws of 


*—Y— length they agreed 


19 K The events of the preceding years ſtrongly 
pal e- 


vents in 


nature, and their on al injuries When at 
to this uſeful and pious deſign, 
the meaſures purſued on the preſent occaſion, as 
well as in all the future wars undertaken by their 
authority, were equally flow and indeciſive. The 
forces which they at firſt brought into the ficld, 
were by no means equal to the enterpriſe for 
which they were deſigned. After various rein- 
forcements, they attempted ineffeQually, during 
nine ſummers and winters, to reduce the towns 
of Crifſa and Cirrha, which finally ſubmitted, in 
the tenth year of the war, rather to the art than to 
the power of the beſiegers. 


paint the ignorance, the ſuperſtition, and the 


dhe Sacred Fude manners of the times. The Criſſeans had 


War. 


no ſooner plundered, than they abandoned, the 
temple of Apollo. Thither, by the advice of 
Solon, the Amphictyons ſent meſſengers, to con · 
ſult the oracle concerning the proper means, as 
well as the juſt meaſure, of their vengeance. 
They were commanded inftantly to levy war on 
the Criſſeans; to perſecute them to the laſt extre- 
mity ; to 3 their towns, to deſolate their 
country, and after conſecrating it to Apollo, 
* and Minerva, to it from 
ever thenceforth being cultivated for the ſervice 
of man. In obedience to this peremptory in- 
junction of the god, the Amphictyons returned to 
their ſeveral republics, in order to collect troops, 
and to animate the exertions of their countrymen 
in the common cauſe. The Greeks, however, 
were too deeply engaged in domeſtic diſſentions, 


| to make effectual ien for the glory of Apollo 
— 


2» Eſchin. ibid. 
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and the war, neither ſu ed by vigour of exe- 
cution, nor directed by wiſdom of deliberation, lan- 


195 
Few adventurers repaired to the holy ftandard ; C as P. 


— — 


guiſhed for ſeveral years under different generals. 


At length Eurylochus, a Theſlalian prince of great 
valour and activity, was entruſted with the com- 
mand of the Amphidyonic army. The new 
general waited till the time of harveſt, to ravage 
the open country, to deſtroy the villages by fire 
and ſword, and to deſolate the happy Crifſean 


plain. 


On ſeveral occaſions he defeated the army of Siege of 


the Criſſeans, who made frequent and vigorous fal- 
hes in order to defend their poſſeſſions. But when 
he attempted to make an impreſſion on the fortifi- 
ed ſtrength of Criſſa, its thick walls, its lofty tow- 
ers, and above all, the activity and courage of its 
citizens, preſented obſtacles which it was impoſſi- 
ble to ſurmount. The art of beſieging towns ſtill 
continued in a ſtate of great imperfection. The 
battering-rams, and other engines employed in 
this operation of war, were of too rude a con- 
ſtruction to make ſuch a breach in the walls as 
might not eaſily be repaired. It was in vain that 
Eurylochus attempted by blockade to reduce the 
place. The enemy were furniſhed with all neceſ- 
faries in great abundance, from the well-frequented 
port of Cirrha. Years thus paſſed away, and no- 
thing deciſive was effected. The be fa- 
tigued with labour, and uneaſy at diſappointment, 
had often abandoned their and cantoned 
themſelves on the borders of the Criſſean territory, 
where they expected more ſalutary ſupplies of 
proviſions. 


were afflicted, in the ninth year of the war, with 
O 2 a peſ- 


23 Plut. in Solon. Strabo, I. ix. Polyænus, I. vi. c. xv. 


Cn 


When they again returned to their duty, they Pcfilence 


in the ar- 
my of the 
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nA P. a peſtilential or epidemic diſorder, occaſioned ei- 


ther by the want of wholeſome food, the great 


numbers of men cooped up, during the warm 


ſeaſon, within a narrow ſpace, or by ſome un- 
known malignity of the atmoſphere. A — 
part of the army fell a prey to the i 
tagion. Anxious for the public ſafety, the — 
phictyons had recourſe to the wiſdom of Apollo, 
who, inſtead of recommending to them the aid of 
an able phyſician, exhorted them to bring from 
the iſle of Cos the fawn with gold. Amballadors 
were immediately diſpatched to that iſland, in or- 
der to unravel the meaning of the god, thus wrap- 
up in its cuſtomary well of myſtic obſcurity. 
had no fooner explained their commiſhon in 


remedied the Coan aſſembly, than an eminent citizen, named 


by Nebr 
of Cos. 


os Nebros, riſing up, declared the ſenſe of the ora- 


cle. I am the fawn,” ſaid he, © pointed out by 
« Apollo,” (for Nebros in Greek ſignifies a fawn), 
and my fon Chryfos” (which is the Greek word 
for gold) ” bes cone off the prize of 
courage, and beauty, from all „1 
The perſon who thus ſpoke is juſtly celebrated, 
on account of his anceſtor Eſcu lapius, of his de- 
93 unrivalled 
Lge node the healing art. The knowledge 
= Irn ng any and 
iated of his family, 

- which it * tivated for many ages, 
and to which it is ſuppoſed in a great meaſure 
to owe its preſent improyement and * 
ebros 


22 
ad- 


* We owe, almoft entirely, the hi 
text, to an oration of Theſſalus, fon 
dreſſed to the Athenians. It is publiſhed — the letters of 
his father. Vid. Hippocrat. — ex edit. Past, v. . 2 
1291. There are ſome learned diſſertations on the 


ine 5th and 7th volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Letires. 
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t very 
ignorant credulity of the Greeks, that 
portant advantage might be derived from 
mature deliberation it was concl 


deſtroying his own and their enemies. Com- 
ying, therefore, with the heavenly intimation, 


e . 
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CHAT. man who ſhould firſt mount the walls, an honour 


V. obtained by the youthful ardour of Chryſos. The 
city was — = wo by aſſault ; the fortifications 
were demoliſhed, the houſes burnt, and the in- 
tabitants treated with a ſeverity proportioned to 
the atrocious enormity of their own crimes, and 
the exaſperated reſentment of the victors. 

Conſecra-= The command of Apollo, however, was not 
tion of the completely executed by the deſtruction of the 
- - Criflean capital. Part of that impious community 


Ritl ſubſiſted in the maritime town of Cirrha, the 
reduction of which muſt have preſented great 
difficulties to the Ampbicty ons, ſince it was neceſ- 
M. r 1hew 4. e tis 19, hp vs Fegg 2. he 
was delivered in twofold obſcurity. The words of 
the god, at all times dark and doubtful, now ſeem- 
ed abſolutely unintelligible,. ſince he made the 
taking of Cirrha, an event which there was every 
realon to expect, depend on. a circumſtance which 
appeared at firſt fight impoſſible. You ſhall 
not overturn,” faid he, the lofty towers of 
* Cirrha, until the foaming billows of blue-eyed 
+* Amphitrite beat againſt the reſounding ſhores 
* of the Holy Land.” How could the fea be 
conveyed, for ſeveral leagues, over rocks and 
mountains, fo that its waves might daſh againſt 
the craggy precipices which ſurround the facred 
groves of Delphi? This was an enigma, which 
the oldeft and moſt experienced members of the 
Amphicyonic council acknowledged themſelves 
unable to explain. The condition on which ſuc- 
ceſs was promiſed them, ſeemed incapable of 
being fulfiiled; the inhabitants of Cirrha flattered 
themſelves with hopes of unalterable ſecurity ; and 
the witeft of the Amphi&yons gave their opinion, 
tha: there was good reaſon to abandon an enter- 


priſe 
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priſe which ſeemed diſagreeable to hank by CHAP. 


V. 
on advice the war had been originally under- 


While theſe ſentiments univerſally prevailed in adviſed by 
both armies, Solon, the Athenian, alone ventured Solon, 
to propoſe an advice more advantageous for the 
confederates, as well as more honourable for the 
holy ſhrine. His ſuperior wiſdom taught him the 
impiety of ſuppoſing that the god ſhould require 
an impoſſibility, as the condition of happily ter- 
minating a war, the firſt meaſures of which he had 
himſelf ſuggeſted and approved. It exceeded, 
indeed, r to extend 1 to the 
the Holy Land; but by removing 
this boundary, it was poſſible to make the * 
Land communicate with the fea. This 
fily be accompliſhed, fince it fufficed, for that 
to coaſecrate the intermediate ſpace with 
the ſame ceremonies which had been formerly 
employed in dedicating the Delplyan territory. 

The opinion of Solon, propoſed with much and put in 
ſolemn gravity, was honoured with the unanimous erection. 
approbation of his affociates. Every one now 
wondered that he himſeif ſhould not have tho p 
of an expedient which ſeemed fo natural and fo 
obvious. The preparations were immediately 
made for carrying it into execution ; and the 
perty of the Cirrhean plain was ſurrendered to the 
god with the moſt formality ; the Am- 
phictyons, either not conſidering that they be- 
ſtowed on Apollo, what, as it was not their own, 
they had not a right to give away; or, if this 
idea occurred, eaſily — themſelves that 


the piety of the would atone for the 
defect of the title. 


When 
25 Plutarch. in Selon. Paufan. in Phoc. 
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CHAP. When the ſenators had performed the conſe- 
V. cration, the ſoldiers aſſailed the walls of Cirrha 
28 with the increaſing activity of re- animated hope. 
fon. aid 1 wel as the dependent town of 
conſe» Anticirrha, ſituate on the oppoſite fide of the 
quences of creek, ſoon ſubmitted to their arms. The impi- 
the war. ous and devoted citizens were either put to the 
ſword, or into ca The Criſſean 
community, formerly ſo rich and flouriſhing, was 

for ever extipated **. Their lands were laid 

waſte, their cities demoliſhed, the monu- 

ments of their victories levelled with the ground; 

and the port of Cirrha, which was allowed to re- 

main as a convenient harbour for Delphi, ſubſiſted 

as the only veſtige of their ancient grandeur. The 
territory, as it had been condemned by the divine 

will to perpetual fterility, long continued unculti- 

vated ; for the were not obliged to la- 

bour the ground in order to acquire the neceſſa- 


luxuries of life. The ſuperſtit age fur 
niſhed an abundant reſource to ſupply their wants 4 
the grananes of Apollo filled ſpontaneouſly ; an 

to uſe the figurative ſty le of an ancient author, the 
land, unploughed — unſown by the induſtry of 
man, flouriſhed in the richeſt luxuriance under the 
culture of the god 


The hap- The ſucceſsful event of a war carried 
py iſſue of on, and concluded under the reſpectable ſanction 
the lacred of the Amphictyonic council, was celebrated with 


wat cele- 


brate by ail the pomp and feſtivity congenial to the Gre- 
the Pythi- Clan character. According to an ancient and ſa- 
an games. cred inſtitution, the ſeveral republics were accul- 


Olynp. tomed, by public ſhews, to commemorate their 


xlvii. 2. 


A. C. 590. reſpective — When different — 


26 Eſchin. in Cte 
"7 Equiro va wu vw yrugye To e. LUC AX. Phalar. ii. 
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had employed their joint efforts in the ſame glori- 
ous enterpriſe, the grateful triumph was exhibited 
with a proportional increaſe of magnificence; but 
the fortunate s of gods and heroes, which 
had extenſively benetited the whole Grecian name, 
were by ſuch peculiar and tranſcend- 
ant honours as eclipſed the f. of all other 
ſolemnities. While each republic paid the tribute 
of provincial feſtivals to the : memory of its par- 
ticular Lag noma =. whole nation were con- 


2 1 Iſth- 
Pythian, and Nemean games, which, though 
e Ea elablih vent, tif 
tinguiſhed various ceremonies, and reſpec- 
tively conſecreted to different divinities. = 


The Amphictyons were principally indebted to 
the prudent admonitions of "Apollo fr te fortun 
ate iſſue of a war undertaken by his authority; it 

therefore became them, while they rejoiced in the 
happy ſucceſs of their arms, to offer reſpectful 
thanks to the god. Theſe objects might eaſily be 
conyoined in the texture of ancient ſuper- 
ſition, ſince the celebration of the games, 
which had been interrupted by a long train of 
wars and calamities, would form an entertainment 
not leſs agreeable to the dictates of pie 
ty, than adapted to the natural demands of ples- 


occaſion in honour of Apollo, is mentioned by an- 


2 
1 


The feſuval re-eſtabliſhed on this memorable This feſti- 
val diſtin- 


cient hiſtorians, on account of two remarkable faded 


circumſtances, by 


iſtingwſhed. 


In- 


trom the 


ſtead of the ſcanty rewards uſually diftributed by :wo 
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C HAP. among the gymnaſtic combatants at other public 


V. 


accompanied wich wa poetry, 


- folemnities, the Amphictyons beſtowed on the 


victors the moſt ſpoils of the cities Criſſa 
and Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry and mulic 
had hitherto been united in all the Grecian feſti- 
vals, and the laurel crown had been adjudged to 
the poet · muſician, who enlivened the compoſition 
of his genius by the found of his lyre. The Am- 
phictyons for the firſt 25 ſeparated the kindred 
arts; propoſed prizes of inftrumental muſic un- 
and thus afforded an 
ity to the candidates for fame to diſ- 


play their ſuperior merit in their — pro- 
feſſions. 


Hiſtory of Theſe are the only particulars concerning the 


the facred re.cftabliſhment of the Pythian 


games, 


The Str - 


ſeemed worthy the obſervation of Grecian au- 
thors, whoſe works were addreſſed to men who 
knew by experience and obſervation the * 
and tendency of their domeſtic inftitations. - 
a more copious explanation is required, to iy 
2 — of the modern reader. The ſacred 
games of Greece cannot be illuſtrated by a com- 
pariſon with any thing ſimilar in the preſent age; 
they were intimately connected with the whole 
ſyſtem of antient polity, whether civil or religious; 
they were attended with very extraordinary ef- 
fects, both of a natural and moral kind; and, on 
all theſe accounts, they merit particular attention 
in 2 work which profeſſes to unite the hiſtory of 
arts to that of arms, and to contemplate the vary- 


ing picture of human manners, as well as the 


tranſtent revolutions of war and empire. 


In their moſt perfect form, the ſacred games 


dium an. confifted in the exhibitions of the Stadium and 
gymnatic Hippodrome, accompanied by the more refined 


exeiciſes. 


entertainments 
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conliſting of the eighth part of a Grecian mile, or 
fix hundred and thirty Engliſh feet. The Stadi- 
dium, ftill remaining at Athens, has been accu- 
rately meaſured by our travellers, and is an hun- 
dred and twenty five geometrical paces in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth: it forms a long and 
lofty terrace on the banks of the Ilyſſus, and its 
ſides were anciently built of white marble. That 
of Olympia was, probably, of the ſame dimenſi- 
ons, but far leſs magnificent, being entirely com- 
poſed of earth. The one extremity contained an 
1 π „e, appropriated for the judges of 
the — and a marble altar, on which the 
prieſteſs of Ceres, and other prvil virgins, 
fat to behold a * . reſt 
their ſex were rigorouſly excluded. At the other 
extremity was the tomb of Endymicn, the fa- 
vourite of chaſte Diana. The fiadiuri was divi- 
ded by pillars into two courſes. The five gym- 
naſtic exerciſes, ſo much celebrated by all the 
writers of antiquity, and fo accurately deſcribed 
by Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, and Pauſanias, 
began with the foot race, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been the moſt ancient, and which always re- 
tained the prerogative of diſtinguiſhing the Olym- 
iads by the name of the victorious racer. The 
exerciſe at firſt conſiſted in running naked from 
the one end of the Stadium to the other. The 
courſe was afterwards doubled, and at length the 
competitors were required to paſs the goal three, 
fix, and even twelve times, before they could be 
entitled to the prize. Motives of utility intro- 


duced the race of men loaded with heavy armour, - 


which rendered this exerciſe a conteſt of ſtrength 
as well as of ſwiftneſs. 2. The ſecond trial of agi- 


entertainments of muſic and poetry. The Olym- C 17 P. 
Stadium took its name the meaſure o 
— moſt commonly employed by the Greeks, 


. 
r » » — —-—-—ů eo T * 


lty 
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C 1 2 P. lity conſiſted in leaping, the competitors endea- 


vouring to ſurpaſs each other in the length, with- 
out regard to the height of their leap. They car- 
ried in their hands weights of lead, through the 
perforations of which their fingers paſſed as 
through the handle of a ſhield, and by theſe they 
poized, and impelled forwards, their bodies. The 
perfection attained in this exerciſe, muſt have far 
exceeded the experience of modern times, if we 
can believe that Phaulus of Crotona ** fif- 
ty-two feet. 3. The wreſtling of the ancients re- 
quired equal ſtrength and agility. It was chiefly 
remarkable, on account of the oil and fand with 
a rubbed their bodies, in order to ſup- 

e joints, o prevent exceſſive iration- 
and to elude the a of their — The 
wreſtlers were rratched by lot, and the prize was 
adjudged to him who had thrice thrown his ad- 
verſary on the ground. 4. The two following ex- 
erciſes tried chiefly the ſtreugth of the arms. The 
firſt conſiſted in throwing a huge maſs of poliſhed 
iron, braſs, or ſtone, of a globular form, reſem- 
bling a ſhied, but without handle or thong. It 
was called the diſk, and thrown under the hand 
as the quoit is in England. The object of the 
competitors was to ſurpaſs each other in the 
length of the caſt. Akin to this was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was 
directed at a mark, required ſteadineſs of eye as 
well as dexterity of hand. 5. The laſt of the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, both in order and in eſteem, 
was that of boxing. It was ſometimes performed 
by the naked fift, and ſometimes with the formi- 
dable cœſtus, compoſed of raw hides lined with 


metal. Before the victory could be decided, it 


was neceflary, from the nature of that _— 


* Pauſanias, p. 624. 
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that one of the combatants ſhould acknowledge C H A P. 
his defeat; a condition which ſeemed ſo inconſiſt- 

ent with the obſtinacy of Grecian valour, that 
few ventured to contend in this dangerous amuſe- 
ment. The laws of Sparta abſolutely prohibited 
her citizens from ever engaging in it, becauſe a 
Spartan was taught to diſdain faving his life by 
yielding to an opponent. Another reaſon, no 

leſs remarkable, tended ſtill more to degrade the 
exerciſe of Beſides ſtrength and agility, 
the ſucceſs of the boxer ed on a certain 
ponderous fleſhineſs of arm, which unfitted him 
to engage in any other conteſt. The regimen re- 
quired for keeping up his corpulency, ſo neceſſary 
for the defence of his bones againſt the weight of 
blows, was altogether incompatible with the life of 
a ſoldier; a life of hardſhip and inequality, and 


continually expoſed to the want of reſt, of proviſi- 
ons, and of ſleep. 


Theſe were the five gymnaſtic exerciſes, in 
which the Grecia youth were trained with fo 
much care, and to which they applied with ſo 
much emulation. But beſides theſe ſimple ſports, 
there were two others formed of their various 
combination; the Pancratium, which conſiſted of 
wreſtling and boxing; and the Pentathton, in 
which all the five were united; and to excel in 
ſuch complicated exerciſes, required an education 
and way of living, not neceſſary to be obſerved 
by thoſe who contended in the fimple feats of 
ſtrength and agility, and which was ſcarcely com- 
patible with the ſtudy of any other than the ath- . 
letic profeſſion. 


The Hi or allotted for the The Hip- 


horſe races, was twice as long as the Stadium %, Pe"2m* 


queſtrian 
exerciſes. 


_— — 


29 Heſychius. 
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pliſhed jockies **, But before the Perſian war, 
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and ſufficiently ſpacious to allow forty chariots to 
drive abreaſt **. The chariot race was inſtituted 
at Olympia about an hundred years after the re- 
gular celebration of the games, and that of riding 
horſes twenty years later. Theſe warlike yu 
followed the ſame progreſs with the milit 
of which they were the image, and in whi ys 
uſe of chariots long preceded that of cavalry. The 
cars of the Greeks, as evidently appears from their 
medals, were low, open behind, furniſhed with 
only two wheels, and unprovided with any ſeat for 
the driver, who ſtood with much difficulty in the 
body of his vehicle, while he commanded four 
which were not paired but formed on one 
line. Notwithſtanding this inconvenient poſture, 
they performed fix and ſometimes twelve rounds 
of Ay Hippodrome, amounting to fix Grecian 
miles of eight hundred paces each, of which an 
Engliſh mile contains one thouſand five hundred 
— fifty. The Grecian heroes excelled, during 
the heroic ages, in this dangerous exerciſe ; but in 
later times, the owners of the horſes were allowed 
to employ a charioteer, which enlarged the ſphere 
of candidates for the Olympic prize, by admitting 
many foreign princes, as well as [os hi wealthy la- 
dies of Macedon and Laconia, who could not ap- 
in perſon at this im t ſolemnity. 
Though riding horſes were not ſo early employed 
as chariots, either at the games, or in war, yet we 
cannot believe, with a fanciful writer **, that this 
circumſtance ſhould have been cccafioned by the 
timidity of the Greeks to mount on horſeback ; for 
we learn from Homer, that, even in the molt an- 
c:ent times, they were acquainted with all the 
feats of dexterity performed by our moſt accom- 


the 


'* Panſan, I vi. p. 382. 25 300. 3* The Chevalier Folard. 
4 Viad, xv. ver. 679. 
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the poverty of the Greeks prevented them from C H AP. 
importing foreign horſes, and their domeſtic breed *. 


and Africa. The Spartans firſt employed them 
in battle during their wars with the Meſſenians. 
In the Perſian expedition, Xerxes tried the mettle 
of the Perſian, againſt the Theſſalian horſes, and 
the former carried off the palm in every conteſt. 
For a conſiderable time after the ſhameful retreat 
of that haughty monarch, the Athenians, who 
then formed the moſt powerful community of 
Greece, had a ſquadron of only three hundred 

horſemen : and it was not till that ambitious re- 
public had begun to extend her dominion over the 
inferior ſtates, that ſhe ſrriouſly applied to the im- 
provement of her cavalry. 


was naturally of an inferior kind to thoſe of Aſia NEVE 


While the Greeks thus acquired the accompliſh- The mu- 


ments of the body, and diſplayed, at Olympia, 
their ſkill in horſemanſhip, and their vigour in the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, the more refined entertain- 
ments of the fancy were not neglected; and the 
agreeable productions of muſic and poetry, added 
luſtre and elegance to every Grecian ſolemnity. 
It is well obſerved by the only ancient writer to 
whom we are indebted for an hiſtorical account of 
Grecian muſic, that the arts of peace, as they are 
more agreeable and more uſeful than thoſe of war, 
demand, in a ſuperior degree, the regard of the 
hiſtorian. If this had been the general opinion of 
authors, the ſtudy of their works would be equally 
entertaining and inſtructive. The writer of hiſ- 
tory would explain the various diſcoveries which 
happily tend to improve and to embelliſh ſocial 
life; by introducing ſcenes of gaiety and pleaſure, 
he would diverſify the eternal theme of human 
miſery ; and while he expatiated on the crimes 
and calamities of men, h: would not neglect to 

| point 
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CHAS: point out the means beſt adapted to prevent the 


ber. 
— of the 


ration of the one, and to ſooth the ſuffering 
other. But the Greek hifiorians have not 
attempted to afford us this important informati- 
on; they enlarge copiouſly on ſuch topics as are 
adapted to the uſe of their countrymen ; and they 
preſerve the moſt mortifying ſilence concerning 
thoſe ſubjects which deſervedly excite the curioſity 
of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated by the in- 
genuity of their contemporaries, muſic was the 
moſt connected with religion, government, and 
manners; and the effects aſcribed to Grecian mu- 
fic, are numbered among the moſt as 
well as the moſt authentic of all recorded 
events; yet as to the nature, the origin, the 
progreſs, the perfection, in one word, the hiftory 
of this art, we can know little more than what 
we learn from the muſical treatiſe of Plutarch, to 
which we have above alluded, which is extremely 
ſhort and imperfect, obſcure throughout, and in 
many parts unintelligible **, | 


Without much hiſtorical information, however, 
we may venture to explain the introduction of 
muſical entertainments at the four public folem- 
nities. Theſe grand ſpectacles were deſtined to 
exhibit an embelliſhed repreſentation of the ordi- 
nary tranſactions of real life, and while the gym- 


33 The continual complaints of Plato and Ariſtotle, prove, 
that the muſic of their age had greatly degenerated from its 
ancient dignity. It afterwards continued, like all the other 
arts, gradually to decline; yet, in the ſecond century before 
Chriſt, the grave, judicious, and well-informed Polybius, 
aſerĩbes the moſt extraordinary effects to the Grecian muſic. 
Polybius, I. iv. c. xx. & ſeq. 

3+ Mr. Burette, a French phyſician, has tranſlated this trea- 
tiſe in the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, &c. 
He finds fewer difficulties in it, than preſent themſelves to 
— the theory and practice of this 


elegant art. See on Mufic, vol. i. p. 36. 
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image of war, the moſt ſerious occupation of the 
Greeks, muſic recalled the memory of religion 
and love, their moſt ble amuſement. 
ſides this, as muſic in thoſe early times was cloſely 
connected with poetry **, and as the uſe of proſe 
compoſition was not known in Greece till the time 
of Pherecydes of Syros, and Cadmus of Miletus, 
who flouriſhed only five hundred and forty-four 
ears before Chriſt **, the name of muſic natural- 
comprehended all the learning of the age ; and 
to obtain the prize in the muſical conteſts, was 
equivalent to the glory of being declared fuperior 
to the reſt of mankind in mental abilities and en- 
dowments. 


—— 


recian 


muſic. 


Theſe abilities and endowments were anciently Purpoſes 
regarded in proportion to their utility. Before the to which 


practice of writing was introduced, the hiſtory of 
paſt events could be preſerved only by tradition; 
and tradition was rendered more ſure and 
nent, by being committed to the ſafe protection 
of ious numbers. The cuſtomary offi- 
ces of religion were celebrated in poetical compo- 
ſition, and the various hymns 
worſhip of particular divinities, were retained by 
the faithful of their reſpective votaries. 
The tuneful tribe, who were thus employed to 


extol the bounty of the gods, to exalt the glory 


of heroes, and to record and te the accu- 
mulated wiſdom of antiquity, condeſcended alſo 


to regulate the duties, and to improve the plea- 


ſures, of private life. The fame bards who 
Vol. I. A taught 
35 The fame words ſignified a ſong and a poem, a mu- 


cian and a ; wi, ache; ve, wiz antes. Hell 
. Juda. 1. 4 N 


appropriated to he 


it was ap- 


plied. 
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the meaneſt and moſt vulgar, was enc 
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the men to be brave, exhorted the women 
Poetry, accompanied by the if- . 
ntly call- 
ed by Homer the chief ornaments of the feaſt. 
The poet muſician quelled ſeditions in ftates *?, 
and maintained the domeſtic quiet of families 
while he publiſhed laws of the moſt extenſive in- 
fluence over the whole community, he diſdained 
not to animate the humble but neceſſary labours 
of the mechanic; every profeſſion in ſociety, even 
and 
adorned by its particular fong **; and the moſt 
ordinary tranſactions of common life, however 
trivial and low, and unintereſting, in themſelves, 
were heightened, and ennobled by the combined 
charms of muſic and poetry. 


The degree of perfection in which theſe arts 
are found in any country, depends on the lan- 
guage and character of the people by whom they 
are cultivated. Of this there is abundant 
in the hiftory of ancient, as well as in that of 
modern nations. The melancholy, ſtern “, atro- 

cious 


3% Of this we have az e in Homer's Demodicus. 
39 See what is ſaid above of Tyrtæus, p. 166. 
% See Athanæus paſſim, and the diſcourſes on the Greek 
ſongs, in the 3d volume of the excellent ſelection of the Me- 
moirs of the emy. 
The nature of the furniſhes another reaſon 
for the imperſection of Egyptian muſic. Homer charaQteriſes 
Egypt by the epithet wge;, bitter, to denote the rigid ſeve- 
rity of the laws. Among that grave and formal people, the 
hours of amuſement, as well as of bufinefs, were preſcribed 
by law. There was a particular time of the day, not only 
for attending the courts of juſtice, but for walking, bathing, 
and even for performing the duties of matrimony. Diodor. 
Siculus. Poeiry, muſic, ſculpture, and all other arts, were 
regulated by expreſs ſtatute ; and if we may believe Plato, 
continued invariable for many thouſand years. Plato de Le- 
ibus. The auſterity and reſtraints of deſpotiſm are incon- 
ens with that flowing freedom of genius neceffary to the 
perfection of poetry. 


Z 
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cious and unrelenting temper of the Egy 
(the ſuppoſed inſtructors of Greece), diſqualified 


beauties of harmony. The harſh diſſonance of 
the eaſtern languages, their deficiency in vowels, 
and the inflexible thickneſs of their ſounds, ren- 
dered them but little ſuſceptible of muſical com- 
1 The muſic of the Egyptians and Ori- 
entals, therefore, depended rather on the quantity 
t quality of found ; and the principal ob- 
ir art was rather to rouſe the attention 
than to charm the ſoul by melody. 


of a different, and a far ſuperior kind, 
thoſe of the neighbouring nations. Hence 

be deduced the origin and peculiar excel- 

of their muſic, which, though injudiciouſly * 
aſcribed to the invention of Thracians, Myfians, 
barbarous ſtrangers, muſt have been 
natural production of Grecian genius, ſince 
three moſt ancient modes of muſic were the 
Dorian, Ionian, and Eolian, correſponding with 
the three great diviſions of the Hellenic race, and 
the three principal diftinftions of the Hellenic 
tongue | 

The perfection of language, 
muſic, depends on the melody of its ſounds; 
their meaſure or rhythm ; their variety; and 
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their ſociety , rendered them peculiarly att&n- 
P 2 tive 

+2 While detraction referred the diſcovery of muſic to ſtran- 
gers, vanity referred it to the ** z and both accounts ſer ve 


to prove the great antiquity of the art. Plut. de Muſic. 
*3 We owethe knowledge of this important circumſtance to 


Heraclides of Pontus, the contemporary and ſcholar of Plato. 


His words are cited by Athenzus, |. xiv. 
** See above, chap. ii. x 


ptians CHAP. 


that nation either for improving or for reliſhing te 


language and manners of the Greeks Its origin. 


as well as of Cauſes of 


fection of 
their ſuitableneſs to the ſubject which they are ian lan- 
meant to deſcribe or to expreſs. The circum- g 
ſtances of the Greeks, in the earlieſt periods of ® 


— . . —— —— 92 
1 


| 
| 
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CHAP. tive to all theſe objects. They lived continually 


| V. in crowds; all matters of conſequence were de- 
| r= cided by the voice of the aſſembly ; and, next 
to the force of his arm, every warrior felt himſelf 

| indebted to the — ge accents of w—_ 
| The perpetual neceſſity of employing er 
| of eloquence, during the infancy of their — 
ſtate, made them retain the original tones and 
cadences, by which men, as yet unpractiſed in 
the uſe of arbitrary ſigns, had made known their 
affections and their wants. Theſe tones and ca- 
dences, imitating the language of act 
firſt and moſt natural 
vages), poſſeſſed a degree 
warmth which can never be attained by 
artifice of articulate ſounds *, By umti 

to theſe ſounds, the Greeks ga 

a natural to an arbitrary ſign. Muſic and action 
were incorporated in the ſubſtance of their ſpeech ; 
and the deſcriptive power of words was extended 
to all thoſe objects which can be characteriſed by 
ſound and motion, or which the various modifica- 
ons of theſe qualities can ſuggeſt to the mind of 


man. 5 


A language thus founded on the broad baſis of 
nature, contained within itſelf the fruitful ſeeds of 
the imitative arts, and the rich materials of all 
that is beautiful and grand in literary compoſition“. 

It 


45 See an excellent diſcourſe of the Abbe Arnaut, on the 
Greek accents, in the zd volume of the Choix de Memoirs. 

*5 Thete words very inadequately expreſs the v, and the 
xz; of Dionyſius, de Strut. Orat. The ingenious and phi- 
lotophical critic ranges, under two heads, the qualities of 
ityle firted to pleaſe the ear and the imagination. Theſe are 
the /aveet and the fair. Under the firſt are contained ſmooth- 
r:-'s, beauty, grace, perſuaſion, &c. Under the ſecond, dig- 
nity, weight, magnificence, and force. The two kinds of 
ſtyle have a ſimilar relation to each other, which the pleaſures 
of the taſte, expreſſed by the word »Jv;, have to of the 


eye, expreſſed by aa. 
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It is a ſubje of equal curiolity and importance, C HA P. 


to examine how theſe materials were up, 
and how theſe ſeeds were unfolded. In attempt- 
ing, with much diffidence, to give ſome account 
of this delicate and refined operation, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the diviſion above mentioned, and conſider 
the melody, meaſure, variety, and expreſſion of 
the Grecian poetry and muſic; arts once deemed 
ſo intimately connected, that their disjunction at 
the Pythian of which we have already 
taken notice, was emphatically compared, by an- 
— writers, to the ſeparation of the foul and 
body. 


ſion of = depen 
of letters, or on that of muſical tones. The 
attention which the Greeks paid to the former, is 
evident from the whole ſtructure of their lan- 
guage. Wherever propnety permits“, they al- 
ways employ full, open, and maguficent ſounds ; 
innumerable rules of flexion and derivation are 
founded merely on the pleaſure of the ear ; and 
the great principle of the fine arts, to move and 
affect, without fatiguing the ſenſes, cannot be 
better illuſtrated, than by the inimitable compoſi- 
tion of elements which characteriſes the gene- 
ral texture of the Grecian tongue. Whether the 
ancient poets and orators diſcovered this compoſi- 
tion by inveſtigation, or only preferred it — 

e, 


15 Dion y ſius comprehends both under the wore pac, me- 
*. 

*The v Sr, Dionyſius obſerves, may fometimes re 
quire harſh, cloie, and diſagreeable ſounds. | 

49 The wryatergrry; of Dionyſius. 

0 As all languages are relative to the ns of ſpeech, 
they may all be analized into about twenty-four letters, or 
elementary ſounds, the combination of which forms the won- 
derful variety of language: a variety reſulting from the vari- 
ous character and circumſtances of different nations. 
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CHAT. taſte, is a queſtion that ma be eafily anſwered, 


if we reflect, that ſuch a di by inveſtigati- 
on ſuppoſes an acquaintance with the moſt ab- 


ſtruſe principles of philoſophy, principles alt 

ther unknown in rf pros age, during which fo 
1 4 elemental ſounds attained its high- 

beauty perfection. We ma 

without temerity, conclude, that 3 firft 
directed to the practice of thoſe rules which rea- 
fon afterwards approved ; and thet this progreſs 
equally obtained in the articulation of voice, and 
the intonation of ſound. 


Melody of The latter, the agreeable compoſition of which 
muſic. is _—_— ſtyled melody, was improved to ſuch 
an extraordinary d about the time of Ho- 

mer, as rendered 1 7 productions of Olympus, 

and other ancient ng; the admiration 

of ali ſucceeding agrs. — mr and Log 

tory of the arts, we „ analyſis of 

the muſic of Olympus, as Dionyſius of Halicar- 

naſſus has left us of the of Homer. We 

are informed, however, that the ancient — 
was not only divided, like the modern, by tones 

and — but alſo diſtinguiſhed by the dieſis, 

or quarter- tone; an interval of which modern mu- 

The dif- ſicians make uſe. The genus of muſic, re- 
ferent e. gulated by this interval, « gravs to which the moſt 
erful effects are aſcribed by ancient writers, was 

— 1 ay ang prove Inn wh 


genus, 
proceeding by ſemitones, was called the chromatic; 
and thediatonic, whichdenotesa tones 


and ſemitones, expreſſed a muſical ſcale nearly re- 
ſembling that of the modern nations of Europe 


5 It is ſufficient to explain the ſignified by the en- | 
- karmonic and diatonic. 33 theſe names were 
„ beſtowed on the two kinds of Safe which they reſpectivel 


denote, is diſputed by philologiſts ; and I have nd$t met wit 
1333 1 — 


. 
by * 
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Theſe obſervations will give the reader an idea CH AP. 
of the intervals in the different genera, which is all . 
that we can learn on this ſubject from the learned 
collection of Meibomius. In none of the muſical 
treatiſes in that collection do we find any ſpeci- 
men of ancient melody; nor are) we enabled, by 


any circumſtance mentioned in to aſcertain 

the qualities which formed its principal merit. The Peculiar 

invention of the enharmonic genus is aſcribed . 

Plutarch to Olympus, who happening to ſkip cer- , * 
tain intervals in the diatonic ſcale, obſerved the nus ex- 

beauty of the effect, and the pec 

character which the regular omiſſion of the ſame 


the lofty genius of Olympus ; per 
we may refer the enthuſiaſm and ſublimity 
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CHAP. the univerſal conſent of Greek writers, that the 
V. melody of muſic and of language differed only in 
S degree, not in kind. The variations of accent, for 
on be- that is the proper word to expreſs the melody of 
tween the language, ſeldom exceeded, in common dif- 
melody of courſe, the difference of three notes and a half; 
1d m, which makes Dionyſius obſerve, that it never ex- 
ceeds the compaſs of one interval, the diapente, 
or fifth. He pretends not, however, that in rhe- 
torical declamation, the flexions of the voice were 
ſo narrowly circumſcribed; and it is probable that 
in poetry, their range was always more extenſive 
than in the moſt animated proſe. When the 
poet, therefore, compoſed his verſe, he was 
obliged to pay an equal attention to accent and 
to quantity: the acuteneſs and gravity of ſounds, 
as well as the length and ſhortneſs of ſyllables, 
contributed to the effect of his art; and each par- 
ticular word having not only its determined dura- 
tion, but its appropriated tones, obtained that 
place in the verſe which was felt to be moſt 
agreeable to the ear, and beſt adapted to the ſub- 
ject. The therefore, naturally performed 
the office of the muſician, and clothed his own 
thoughts and ſentiments with that combination of 
ſounds, which rendered them moſt beautiful and 
expreſhve. 
Of quan- As accent regulated the melody, ity re- 
ty and gulated the rhythm of ancient KX * 
thythm. melodious ſucceſſion of tones, however flatteri 
to the ear, muſt ſoon become tireſome and di 
agreeable, when continued without interrupiion or 
pauſe, and undiſtinguiſned by ſuch proportions of 
duration, as are readily feized and meafured by 
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— A. „„ r > 26 
1 ards diſregarded or unobſerved. a 
— 7 colouring, let the painter add 
the Gb bene, nd fo wil ennnpt on 
empty amuſement of the eye, into an elegant en- 
tertainment of the fancy. What deſign is to co- 
louring, meaſure is to melody. It is meaſure 
that animates the ſong, and which, combined with 
the inimitable charms of Grecian verſe, produced 
thoſe extraordinary effects, which the ignorance 
| Ty CO 
culous. ure the Of 
= EEE TT 


ety and 
polite paſſions were » excited in the <xpreſicn. 
mind ; and 


an muſic. 
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muſical meaſure, and introduced what, in muſical 


j 
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erpoint. But that their ignorance in 
ſpe, did not detract from their perfeQtion, or diminiſh 


the effects of their muſic, may be credited, on the unſuſpicious 
teſtimony of an ingenious Italian. Il contrapunto, eſſendo 
compoſite di vane parti, Funa acuta, Faltera grave, queſta 


ferir P tempo, 12 
& ferir Forecchie ad un come 
una tal determinata .— 


CHAP. 
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CH AF VE 


The Grecian Bards.—Heroic Poetry. Change of 
Manners —JTambic or Satire. —Elegy —Tyrteus, 
Callinus, Minnermus.—Life of Archilochus.— 

Terpander — Lyric Poetry. — The Nine Lyric 

Alcens, Anacreon, Myrtis, C- 

— — 2 0. 2 
rengt our ejudices.— 

Taſe.— Moral Principle. Intellectual Powers, — 

Genius. 


ene Poetry has deſcribed the wonderful effects 
of Grecian muſic ; and the inimitable excellence 
of ancient 


y 
the Gre © gant arts, aſſerted by the graveſt writers of anti- 
4 qumy, ſeems extremely inconſiſtent with the re- 
by Poe ceived doctrines concerning the progreſs of civil 
fociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 
the great ſyſtem of practical know ſubſer- 
vient io the uſeful of human li 


3 


appears 
to have been flowly raiſed, and gradually ex- 


tended, by ſucceſſive trials, and reiterated efforts. 


Among favages, ſcarcely any diſtinction of pro- 
feſſions takes place; the aQtivity — 
ſupplies his own wants. In early. ages of ſociety, - 
men ae ll cantumned ts © wane oc- 


even aſpire to —— But, contrary to 
obſervation, the Grecian muſic A, ＋ poetry 
repreſented as moſt perfect in their united fiate ; 
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the immortal fathers of verſe excelled alike, ads wa 


far from advancing, by a gradual ron tv 
that the moſt ancient are, by univer- 


fal conſent, entitled to a juſt preference 


The hiſtory of theſe admired authors is, unfor- 
tunately, as uncertain, as their merit was illuſ- 
trious. The Greeks poſleſiing much traditionary, 
and little recorded information, concerning the 
antiquities of their country, the great inventors 
of arts, and generous benefactors of ſociety, have 
been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honours. Their names indeed, like firm 
rocks reſiſting the aſſaults of the ocean, bid defi- 
ance to the depredations of time; but of Linus, 
Orpheus, Muſzus, and Melampus, little elſe than 
the names remain ; and to determine the time in 
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CAP. If even the of the antient bards be ſo 
1 uncertain *, it cannot be expected that 

we ſhould be able to give a circumſtantial 


of Paros. But on this ſubje&t we have 
evidence than any monuments of marble, or even the teſtimo- 


i of Halicarnaſſus 
| poet ſays nothing inconſiſtent wi | 
voyage into Italy. It is to be obſerved, that the force of the 
criticiſm evaporates in Mr. Pope's tranſlation. 

* The preceding note proves the i 


branches of his divine art *. 
therefore, may be 
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CB of elevating ordinary men to the firſt ranks in ſo- 


. ciety. By excelling in ſuch accompliſhments, 
Anthes of "_ Olen of Lycia, Olympus of 
eminence. 


ving me- 
mory of men, and being admitted, according to 
the belief of antiquity, to the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
honowes „% 


9 Mr. Burette has collected the moſt i particulars 
Conc theſe bards, Bo Commemary 0 Pe Make, 
ante omnes. Virg. 


Moſt of the ancient poets mentioned in the text wrote 
| ogonies. Diod. |. ui, Plut. de Muſic. 


Ms : 
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CHAP. ſurpriſe, entertain, and inſtruct their fellow- 


| citizens. 


The re- Whatever country they viſited, the elegant en- 
— br tertainment 2 from their art them 


they might contemplate the fur 

wild agitations, of the paſſions. It belonged to 
them only, and to the ſacred character of the he 
rald, to obſerve and examine, without perſonal 


. 2 * 
| there delineate, in ſecure Illy, fuch a 


expreſhve picture of the 
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If the Grecian bards were fortunate in obſerv- CH AP. 
ing ſuch events of their own age as were moſt ſuſ- VI. 
ceptible of the ornaments of poetical imitation, Peculiar 
they were till more fortunate in living at a period advants- 
which afforded a wonderful variety of ſuch events. ges of the 


negotiations of neighbouring lived. 
they were daily preſented with 
the heroic muſe. 


X xe þ 
approbation or diſlike, the circumſtances 
to be added, taken away, or altered, in order to 


10 " 


122 
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r any popular goverr 
The plaintive elegy, on the other hand, which de- 
torments of unſucceſsful love, or which 
= ts the affliction of a miſerable, parent, an af- 
>Ctionate fon, a diſconſolate wife, or a faithful 
| the of the ſeveral obj moſt 
dear to their hearts, ſeems to be the ſpontaneous 

ſoil, and hardl 
from the fl 


f its origin. „ed 
. na- 
occaſioned by — * 
uent migrations, 
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CHAP. themes might delight the martial muſe of Tyr. 
VI. tæus and Callinus, but could offer no charms to 
de cffeminate ſoftneſs of Mimnermus, or the li- 
centious debauchery of Archilochus. To perſons 
Me plow Sonny he hangs * 
ſtead of appearing an argument for virtue, 
prove an incitement to pleaſure. The precarious 
condition of their lives and fortunes, while it de- 
iated all other objects, would increaſe the va- 
boo of preſent enjoyment. In the agreeable 
amuſements of the fleeting hour, they would ſeek 
refuge againſt the melancholy proſpect of futurity. 
The pleaſures of the table, the delights of love, 
the charm of the elegant arts and of con- 
verſation, would be perpetually ſtudied in their 
lives, and perpetually recommended in their 
poetry. | 
Theſe ob- The precious remains of their writings, and 
ſervanons ftill more the authentic circumſtances related 
by he Nc. Concerning the characters of the ancient poets, 
tory of ſufficiently confirm the truth of theſe obſervations. 
Archilo- Next to Homer, Archilochus is the earlieſt Greek 
cous. writer, whoſe life is recorded fo minutely as may 
iy,” ſerve to throw any conſiderable light on the hiſ- 
A.C'718. tory of his country. We are told by Herodotus, 
that he flouriſhed in the time of Gyges, king of 
Lydia, who mounted the throne ſeven hundred 
and eighteen years before Chriſt. He was a na- 
tive of the iſle of Paros, one of the Cyclades, 
which had already become wealthy and 
His father, T muſt have been a perſon of 
diſtinQtion, ſince he was employed to head a 
putation of his coun 
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enterpriſe, which they had long meditated, of ſet- © 
tling a colony in the valuable iſland of Thaſos, 
oppolite to the coaſt of Thrace. 2 
proved the deſign, and, in order to reward 

reſpectful behaviour, and to repay the rich pre- 
ſents delivered to the holy ſhrine by Teleſicles, 
who had unfortunately diſgraced the dignity of his 
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CHAP. ineffectually endeavoured by its own firength to 


eſtabliſh a ſettlement in Thrace, was obliged, in 

accompliſh this deſign, to have recourſe 
to the aſſiſtance of the parent iſle. Archilochus 
ſerved in this expedition, which, though finally 
ſucceſsful, was chequered with a great variety of 
fortune. During an engagement with the barba- 
rous Thracians, in which his men were 
defeated and put to flight, he ſaved his life by 
throwing away his ſhield ; an action fo extremely 
inconſiſtent with the military prejudices of the age, 
that all his eloquence and ingenuity were incapa- 
ble of extenuating its infamy. 


On his return home, he renewed his addreſſes 
to a Parian damſel, named Neobule. Her father 
Lycambes, who had at firſt granted, afterwards 
refuſed his conſent, whether diſguſted by the un- 
warlike and therefore contemptible character of 
Archilochus, or tempted by the alluring offers of 
a richer rival. If we believe the poet, it was ava- 
rice alone that corrupted the ſordid mind of Ly- 
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ſuch el con- CH AP. 


Mol. fatirical. 
This word, i 


12155 
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words 
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CHAP. Horace has given to thoſe 


iambic was the favourite purſuit of 
Archilochus, his genius was not intirely confined 


i mented th det of » inn ad ied: 
who had unfortunat ny 
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ener the liberal ſpirit of ancient 


Recovers W 

the public ſeveral other diſtricts of Greece in which he took 

| > waa refuge. The warlike Spartans would ſcarcely 
* admit into their city, a writer who had faid that it 

was better for a ſoldier to loſe his ſhield than his 


life, becauſe he might purchaſe new armour, 


oubli 
for celebrating the Olympic feſti- 
of his manners, the 


rehearſed before the owe 
aſſembly, — 44 entertain the fancy, and 
improve the piety of the The intereſt 


pointed day among the Olympic bards. After 
his competitors had given ſpecimens of their art in 
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and written with ſuch new variations of verſe, as CHAP. 
neceſſarily occaſioned new modulations of melody. * 
It is probable that, on this cecaſion, he firſt pra- 
tiſed the invention aſcribed to him by Plutarch, 
of paſling, with rapidity, from one rhythm, or mea- 
to another of a different kind. The no- 
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C * lebrated by 


Hiſtory of Archilochus was the principal i 
1 only of the iambic, but of the graver 
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/ exnfe of too contatien fried almoſt in regu- C ET. 


lar ſucceſſion, and maintained the poetic fame of 
their country. Of the two moſt ancient, Aleman 
and Steſichorus, we have only a few | 
remains : of there are two complete odes ; 
her followers 


Pindar of Thebes — and Steſi- 
of Himera in Sicily, all the reſt were born 
on the Aſiatic coaſt, or in the iſlands of the Egean 
ſea. Theſe enchanting climates were the beſt 
adapted to inſpire the raptures peculiar to the ode, 


as well as to excite that voluptuous gatety charac- 


teriſtic of the Grecian Amidſt the roman- 

tie ſcenes of lonia, was felt with uncommon ſen- 

ſibility the — — painful paſſion, 

which, uniting grief, 1 4 _ «ol fre 
W 
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CHAP. beginning of the fifth century before Chriſt, 

I lowed the natural vivacity of their tempers to be 
overcome by the ſeverities of a paſſion which they 


Z 
1 


were the peculiar divinities whom he adored 
the p ts which he offered at their ſh 
the moſt acceptable that an 


711 


2 25 
211 


32 Give us a ſong of Alczus or Anacreon, was a common 
faying in the age of Socrates, Athenzus, |. x. c. viii. 
33 $ympoſ. c. vii. 3 | 
* A 
IS Mins: ano Quran; TerTiger Jindeor . Arc. 
Nultam, Vare, facra vite, prius ſeveris arborem. 
Other tracflations equally literal, may be diſcovered by care- 
tully examining the fragments in Athenzus, I. x. 


Ecure H νπ Ax ac. Od. i. 
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that his heart and mind had imbibed the genuine CHAP. 


ſpirit of their worſhip. Throughout the whole of 
his works, now remaining **, there reign the moſt 
inimitable ſimplicity, purity, and ſweetneſs of 
diction : his verſes flow with a ſmooth volubility ; 
his images, ſentiments, and reaſonings (if what in 
him ſeems much intuitive conviction can be called 
reaſonings) are copied from the warmeſt impreſſi- 
ons of nature. Yet in theſe poems, otherwiſe fo 
beautiful and fo perfect, there may be diſcovered 
an extreme licentiouſneſs of manners, and a fin- 
gular voluptuouſneſs of fancy, extending beyond 
the ſenſes, and tainting the foul itſelf. 


— — 


The diſſolute gaiety of Anacreon, the delicate Steficho- 
ſenſibility of Sappho, and the tearful complaints of cus. 


Simonides*?, were all expreſſed in that eaſy equable 
flow of uninterrupted harmony, which, in the opi- 
nion of the moſt learned of their countrymen *?, 

| eſſes more grace than ſtrength, and more 
uty than grandeur. The majettic muſe of Ste- 
ſichorus was of a more elevated kind. Diſdaining 
the ſubjects to which the other lyriſts deſcended, 
he ſung of war and heroes, and ſupported, by his 
harp, the whole weight and dignity of epic poe- 
try. Such, at leaſt, are the ſentiments of a 
celebrated critic, who had read his works, of which 
Vor. I. R we 


38 The works of Anacreon are faid, by Petrus 75 
de exilio, to have been burned by the Greek prieſts of Con- 
ſtantinople, from which ſome learned men, deſtitute of rafte, 
have abſurdly concluded, that the works aſcribed to the old 
poet are ſpurious. It cannot, furely, be ſaid of thoſe poems, 
« Etfi excitant animos noſtrorum hominum ad flagrantiorem 
„ religionis cultum, non tamen verborum Atticorum i- 
etatem & linguæ Grzcz elegantiam docent ;” which is the 
character that Petrus Alcyonius gives of the compoſitions ſub- 
ftitured by the prieſts in their place. | 

39 Meeſtius lachrymis Simonideis. Catull. 

„ Dionyſius Halicarn. 


4 Fpici carminis onera lyra ſuſtinentem. Quint. 
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we are at preſent entitled to judge only by their 
reſemblance to thoſe of Pindar, who poſſeſſed a 
ſimilar turn of genius, and treated the ſame lofty 
themes. 


The honours beſtowed on Pindar by his con- 
temporaries, as well as the admiration in which 
his name was uniformly held by the moſt improv- 
ed nations of antiquity, render both his perſon 
and his works objects of a very natural curioſity. 
He was born five hundred and twenty years be- 
fore Chrift, and his long life almoſt completed 
the full revolution of a century. His age, there- 
fore, extended beyond the period of hiſtory now 
under our review; yet the works of his predeceſ- 
ſors having periſhed by the ravages of time and 
bar bariſm, it is neceſſary to examine, in this place, 
the nature and character of the writings of Pin- 
dar, as the only materials remaining that can ena- 
ble us to form a general notion of the perform- 
ances recited by the lyric poets at the principal 
Grecian ſolemnities. Pindar, from his earlieſt 
years, was carefully trained by his father (himſelf 
a muſician) to the ſtudies of muſic and poetry. 
His genius, naturally wild and luxuriant, was 
corrected by the leſſons of his fair countrywomen, 
Myrus and Corinna“, whoſe poetical productions 
had acquired unrivalled fame, not only in Thebes, 
but among all the neighbouring cities ©. His 
firſt efforts for equalling their renown were diſ- 
played at the muſical conteſis celebrated in his 
native country ; where; after conquering Myrtis, 
he was five times overcome by Corinna, who, if 
we may believe, however, the voice of ſcandal, 
owed her repeated victories, more to the charms 
of her beauty, than to the ſuperiority of her geni- 


US. 


* Pauſanias, l. ix. c. xxil. 


Lucian. lian. Var. Hit 
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us *. But in the four public aſſemblies of Greece, C 1 P. 


where females were not admitted to contend, Pin- 
dar carried off the prize from every competitor. 
Fhe glory, in particular, which his poetry both 


—— 
the admi- 


acquired and beſtowed at Olympia, made the which he 
greateſt generals and ſtateſmen of the age court 


the friendſhip of his muſe. To the temples of the 
gods, and. eſpecially to the celebrated temple of Del- 
phi, his hymns and ns drew an extraordi 
concourſe of Greeks and firangers. The prieſts, 
s, and other miniſters of Apollo, ſenſible of 
the benefits which they derived from his muſical 
fame, repaid the merit of his ſervices by erecting 
his ſtatue in the moſt conſpicuous part of the tem- 
ple, and declared by their organ the Pythia, that 
Pindar ſhoald be honoured with one half of the 
firſt-fruit offerings annually prefented by the de- 
vout retainers of the Delphian ſhrine *. Pindar 
was thus, during his lifetime, aſſociated to the 
honours of the gods ; and after his death, his me- 
mory was adorned by every mark of reſpect that 
public admiration can beſtow. The beauty of 
the monument, erected to him by his fellow- 
citizens in the Hippodrome of Thebes, was admir- 
ed after the revolution of fix centuries **, At 
the Theoxenian feſtival, a portion of the ſacred 
victim was appropriated, even as late as the time 
of Plutarch, to the deſcendants of the poet. The 
inveterate hoſtility of the Spartans, when they de- 
ſtroyed the capital of their ancient and cruelleſt 
enemies, ſpared the houſe of Pindar, which was 
equally reſpected in a future age by the warlike 
and impetuous fon of Philip, and the giddy tri- 
umph of his Macedonian captains *”. 


R 2 Pindar, 
4+ Pauſan. Ibid. 45 Pauſan. Phocic. 


4 Pauſan. Bœotic. A Polyb. Hiſtor. 


— 
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ws | hk Pindar, we are told, acquired unrivalled fame 
by his hymns to Jupiter, his pceans to Apollo, and 
— dithyrambics to Bacchus. But as all theſe 
and nature works have periſhed, as well as his love verſes, 
of his his elegies, and nd his parthenia , we are unfortun- 
ately obliged to confine our obſervations to the 
odes, which were rehearſed at the ſacred games, 
in praiſe of the conquerors in the gymnaſtic and 
equeſtrian conteſts. Theſe conquerors being per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction in Greece, the poet 
takes occaſion to celebrate the ſplendour of their 
paſt lives, the dignity of their character, the fame 
of their anceſtors, and the glory of their ſeveral 
republics. The tutelary deities, to whom they 
owed their felicity, are not forgotten ; and hence, 
by an eaſy tranſition, the poet paſſes to the wor- 
thip of the god in whoſe honour the games were 
_ eſtabliſhed; to the adoration of the heroes who 
had appointed them; and to innumerable other 
epiſodes, which are often more intereſting and 
more beautiful than the original ſubject. 


Such, moſt commonly, are the materials of the 
ode; and its form uſually conſiſted of three ſtan- 
zas, of which the two firſt, being of an equal 
length, were either of them longer than the third. 
This arrangement was introduced as moſt ſuitable 

to the occaſion of the poem, as well as to the ſcene 
on which it was rehearſed. The occalion was the 
ſolemn facrifice, accompanied by a public enter- 
tainment given to the ſpectators by the friends 
of the ſucceſsful candidate for Olympic fame. 
Grateful acknowledgments to the gods formed a 
principal part of the ceremony, which could not, 
without impiety, be omitted by the victor, who 
had obtained ſo honourable a. prize _ 


Sung, as the word denotes, by a chorus of virgins. 


* 
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the affiſtance of his protecting divinity. On the CH AP. 
altar of this divinity the ſacrifice was performed, VI. 

and in his temple was ſung the panegyrical poem, 
containing the united praiſes of the beneficent 
god, and of his favoured votary. The chorus 
waited, as uſual, to begin the ſong, till ra- 


tions were made for the feaſt. They repeated 
the firſt ſtanza, properly called ſtrophe, F while 


they gratefully danced, towards the right, round 
the well-repleniſhed altar ; returning, in an 
ſite direction, to the place from which they ſet 
out, they recited the ſecond ſtanza, therefore call- 
ed antiftrophe ; then ſtanding motionleſs before 
the altar, and, as it were, in the immediate 
ſence of the divinity, with whoſe ftatue it was 
adorned, they ſung the concluding ſtanza, with a 
richer exuberance, and more complicated varia- 
tions, of melody. The ode, therefore, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other pieces of poetry, not by be- 
ing ſet to muſic (for this was common to them 
all), but by being ſung by a chorus, who accom- 
panied the various infleftions of the voice with 
ſuitable attitudes and movements of the body. 


The lyric poetry of the Greeks thus united the His cha- 
pleaſures of the ear, of the eye, and of the un- racteriſtic 
derſtanding. In the various nature of the enter- feet 
tainment conſiſted its eſſential merit and perfe&i- 
on ; and he only could be entitled the prince of 

lyric s, whoſe verſes ily conſpired with 

the general tendency of this complicated exhibiti- 

on. By the univerſal conſent of antiquity, this 

Poet is Pindar, whom, ever ſince the eulogium of 


Horace, 


49 Marius Victorinus de Gram. and the Scholia on He- 
zſtion. 
72 This error runs through the whole of the otherwiſe very 
ſenſible diſcourſe of Mr. Charbanon on lyric poetry, in the 
Memoires de V Academie. 


edt a 
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CHAP. Horace, critics have extolled for the brilliancy of 
VI. his imagination, the figurative boldneſs of his dic- 
ton, the fire, animation, and enthuſiaſm of his 
genius. The panegyrics, beſtowed on him, have 
generally more of the wildneſs of the ode, than 
of the coolneſs of criticiſm ; fo that the 
nature of his excellencies may ftill deſerve to be 
explained. It will be allowed by every one who 
reads his works with attention, that Pindar is leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſublimity of his thoughts and 
ſentiments, than by the grandeur of his language 
and expreſſion ; and that his inimitable excellence 
conſiſts in the energy, propriety, and magnificence 
of his ſtyle, which is admirably fitted to affociate 
with the lengthened tones of muſic, and the figur- 
ed movements of the dance. The uniform ca- 
dence, the ſmooth volubility, and the light unim- 
of ordinary compolition, are extremely 
ill adapted to this aſſociation, which bringing eve- 
ry ſingle word into notice, and ſubjecting it to 
obſervation and remark, muſt expoſe its natural 
meanneſs, inſignificance, and poverty. But as 
much as the language of ordinary writers would 
loſe, that of Pindar would gain, by ſuch an exa- 
mination. His words and are choſen with 
an habitual care, and poſſeſs a certain weight and 
dignity, which, the more they are contemplated, 
muſt be the more admired. It is this magnifi- 
cence of diction, thoſe compound epithets, and 
thoſe glowing expreſſions (which the coldneſs of 
criticiſm has ſometimes condemned as extravagant) 
that form the tranſcendent merit of the Pindaric 
ſtyle, and diſtinguiſh it even more than the gene- 
ral flow of the verſification, which is commonly 
ſo natural, free, and unreſtrained, that it bears 
leſs reſemblance to poetry, than to a beautiful 
| and 


5* Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet emulari, &c. 
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that this great poet paid more attention to the 
choice, than to the arrangement, of words. The 
majeſty of the compoſiton equalled, and in the opi- 
nion of a great critic, even ſurpaſſed the value of 
the materials. Dionyſus, the critic to whom [I al- 
lude, has explained what admirable refinements 
of art Pindar gave to his words a certain firmneſs 
and ſolidity of conſiſtence, ſeparated them at wide 
intervals, placed them on a broad baſe, and raiſed 
them to a lofty eminence, from which they darted 
thoſe irradiations of ſplendour that aſtoniſhed the 
moſt diſtant beholders. 


But the moſt exalted fame cannot extend with 
equal facility to diſtance of time and diftance of 
place. The poems of Pindar are now deprived 
of their accompaniments of muſic and dancing, 
XY which they were formerly ennobled and adorn- 

are now read in the retirement of the 

ke without intereſt and without emotion. 
They were anciently ſung to large aſſemblies of 
men, who believed the religion atich they de- 
ſcribed, knew the characters whom they celebrat- 
ed, and felt the influence of that piety and pa- 
triotiſm which they were admirably calculated to 
uphold. Such paſſages as may appear moſt ex- 
ceptionable in the cool moments of tolitary ſtudy, 
would obtain the higheſt applauſe amidſt the joy- 
ous animation of ſocial triumph, when men are 
naturally diſpoſed to admire every happy bold- 
neſs of expreſſion, and to behold, with unatual 
rapture, thoſe lofty and dangerous flights which 
elevate the daring muſe of Pindar. 


and harmonious proſe. It is not meant, however, C * P. 
—— 


In examining the effect of the games, as inſti- Payſcal 


tutions for bodily exerciſe and mental improve- 


ment, it is — to reflect, not only on the 
univerſality 


the public 
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CHA P. univerſality of their eſtabliſhment, but on the fre- 


8 


* 
» 


quency of their repetition. Beſides the public 
ſolemnities already deſcribed, innumerable provin- 
cial feſtiv als were celebrated in each particular re- 
public. The Athenians employed near a third 
part of the year in ſuch amuſements; and if we 
may be allowed to conjecture, that thoſe commu- 
nities which inſtituted moſt feſtivals, would moſt 
excel in the arts and exerciſes diſplayed in them, 
we may conclude, from the national deſignations 
of the Olympic victors, preſerved in ancient au- 
thors, that the number of the Athenian feſtivals 
was rivalled by that of ſeveral other ſtates. 


For theſe warlike and elegant amuſements the 
youth were carefully trained by the diſcipline of 
the gymnaſia, in which they learned whatever can 
give ſuength and agility to the limbs, eaſe and 
grace to the motions, force and beauty to the ge- 
nius. Bodily ſtrength and agility were accompa- 
nied by health and vigour of conſtitution. Their 
athietic hardineſs bore, without inconvenience, the 
viciſſitudes of cold and heat. Even in the ſcorch- 
ing warmth ** of July (for that was the ſeaſon of 
the Olympic games), they received, bare-headed, 
the direct rays of the fun. And the firm organi- 
zation, acquired exerciſe, counter- 
acted that fatal propenſity to vicious indulgence, 
too natural to their voluptuous climate, and 
duced thoſe inimitable models of ftrength and 
beauty, which are fo deſervedly admired in the 
precious remains of Grecian ſtatuary. 


They pro Theſe corporeal advantages were followed by a 
uc 


courage, lied. There is a courage depending on nerves 


train of excellencies to which they are nearly al- 


and blood, which was improved to the higheſt 
| pitch 


* Lucian, Solon, 
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pitch among the Greeks. They delight, ſays Lu- CH AP. 
cian , to behold the combats of bold 1 p gene- VI. 
rous animals; and their own contentions are ftill © * 
more animated. In the memorable war with Per- 
ſia, they ſhewed the ſuperiority of their national 
courage; and it is worthy of obſervation, that the 
moſt ſignal exploits were performed in the field 
of battle by thoſe who had been previouſly adorn- 
ed with the Olympic crown. It was a general 
boaſt, that one Grecian- could conquer ten Perſi- 
*; and the ſuggeſtions of reaſon tend to con- 
firm the evidence of hiſtory. In the battles of 
the Greeks and Perſians, victory was not obtained 
by the mechanical exertions of diſtant hoſtility. 
The conteſt was decided by the point of the ſword 
and ſpear. Theſe weapons require activity of 
the limbs, ſteadineſs of the eye, and dexterity of 
the hand. They improve the courage as well as 
the vigour of the ſoldier ; and both were admira- 
bly promoted by the habitual exerciſes of the 
gymnaſia, which inſpired not only the ſpirit to 
undertake, but the ability to execute, the moſt 
dangerous and difficult enterpriſes. 


The gymnaſtic arts 
portant than bodily 


other qualities and tem- 
ſtill more im accompliſhments petance. 
and courage. Chiefly by their influence, the love 
of pleaſure and the love , þ _ two * 

erful principles in the human were di- 
refted to — not only innocent but uſeful. 
The defire of an Olympic crown reſtrained alike 
thoſe weakneſſes which form the diſgrace, and thoſe 
vices which form the guilt and miſery, of undiſ- 
ciplined minds; and an object of earthly and pe- 
riſhable ambition, led to the fame external purity 
and temperance, that is recommended by the pre- 


cepts 
53 In Solon. * Herodot. |. viii. 
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cepts, and enforced by the ſanctions, of a divine 
and immutable religion. The oil, the crown, the 
robes, and the palms, compoſe not the only re- 
ſemblance between the Chriſtian and the Olympic 
victors. Theſe viſible images have been borrow- 


ed, indeed, by the ſacred writers, to aſſiſt our im- 


conception of divine truths ** ; but they 
have been borrowed from an inſtitution which re- 
ſembles Chriſtianity, not in the honours and re- 
wards which it propoſed, but in the efforts and 
duties which it required. The ambition of honeſt 
fame taught men to controul the appetites of 
the body by the affections of the foul ; the ſprings 
of emulation repreſſed the allurements of ſenſua- 
lity ; one dangerous paſhon combated another 
ſtill more ; and a train of uſeful preju- 
dices ſupported the cauſe, and maintained the 
aſcendant, of virtue. 


Many of the peculiarities which diſtinguiſh the 
Greeks from the maſs of ancient and modern na- 
tions, ſeem to have derived their origin from the 


concern fame uſeful inſtitutions ; particularly the cuſtom of 


ing the 


point of 
_ honour. 


going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt for 
the capricious notions concerning the point of 
honour. Theſe unpoliſhed republicans were ac- 
cuſtomed, in the private gymnaſias, as well as at 
the public entertainments, to inflift and to ſuffer 
the moſt provoking indignities. A barbarous 
Scythian, who witneſſed a ſpectacle that ſeemed 
to him as ſhocking and intolerable as it would ap- 
to a puctilious modern gentleman, declared 
to his Athenian conductor, that if any perſon 
ſhould offer the fame inſults to him, which the 

Athenian 


5s x Corinth. gth chapter, four laft verſes. 

5% Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metum, 
Multa tulit tecitque puer ſudavit & alfit. 
 Abttiauit vivere & vino. 
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other, he would ſoon convince the aſſembly, that 
his ſword was not an empty ornament of his per- 
ſon, but an uſeful guardian of his honour . Boch 
were the ſentiments of the Scythian; and hiſtory 
proves, that ſuch are the ſentiments of all uncul- 
tivated minds. An untutored barbarian ſets no 
bounds to his reſentment. The ſmalleſt injury ren- 
ders his anger implacable ; his indignation againſt 
the offender is proportioned, not to the nature of 
his offence, but to his own pride, which 1s bound- 
leſs. The ſlighteſt fault requires the ſevereſt atone- 
ment ; and not only a blow, but a word, or a 
look, may inflit a ſtain on the delicacy of his ſup- 
poſed honour, which can only be waſhed out by 
_ the blood of the aggreſſor. The excefles of this 
ſanguinary temper, before they were corrected by 
the refinements of Grecian philoſophy, were re- 
preſſed by the habitual practice of the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes. In the ſchools appropriated to the ad- 
vancement of theſe uſeful arts, the Greeks learned 
the valuable leſſon of repelling injuries by others 
of a ſimilar kiiſd, of proportioning the puniſhment 
to the offefice, and of thus preventing a ſl ght oc- 
caſion of animoſity from degenerating into a ſolid 
ground of revenge. If any citizen of thoſe warlike 
republics had worn armour in time of peace, he 
muſt have been regarded either as a madman or as 
an aſſaſſin; for to the chaſtiſed principles of Grecian 
diſcipline, it would have appeared altogether ab- 
furd that the ſword or dagger ſhould be thought 
neceſſary to retaliate the reproaches of the tongue, 
or even the more daring inſults of the arm. 


The entertainments of the public feſtivals thus Emulation 
tended to eradicate the wild exceſſes of reſentment, ade 
| and PF. 


57 Lucian. Anacharſis. 


Athenian youths were continually offering to each C HAP. 


| 
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CH A P. and to improve the mild and gentle virtues ; but 
VI. conſidered in another view, the ſame entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote ardour, emula- 

tion, friendſhip, patriotiſm, and all the animated 
principles and contentions of active life. The re- 

wards beſtowed on the conquerors were the moſt 
flattering which in that age could be propoſed. 

Odes were ſung in their praiſe ; ſtatues were erect- 

ed to them on the ſcene of victory ; the names of 

their parents and country were jointly celebrated 

with their own ; they were entitled to the firſt ſeats 

at all public entertainments ; maintained at the 
expence of their reſpective communities; and in 

their native cities, rewarded not only with monu- 
ments and inſcriptions, but ſometimes with altars 

and temples. Of theſe honours and rewards, the 
appropriated ſymbols were the olive, the pine, the 

ey; and the laurel crowns ; which were re- 
ſpectively diſtributed at the ſeveral ſolemnities of 
Olympia, the Iſthmus, Nemea, and Delphi. Ob- 
ſerving the ſmall value of theſe badges of diſtinc- 
tion, without adverting to the ſolid benefits which 
they conferred, the Perſian Tigranes would have 
diſſuaded his maſter from going to war with a 
people, who, inſenſible to intereſt, fought only 
for glory. But had Tigranes been more com- 
pletely informed concerning the inſtitutions of 
Greece, he would have underſtood, that both in- 
tereſt and glory operated moſt powerfully upon 
the candidates for Olympic fame, and not only 
their perſonal intereſts, but thoſe of their friends, 
their parents, and their country, who, being aſ- 
ſociated to their honours, were regarded by them 
with that love and affection which men naturally 
feel for the objects of their protection and bounty. 
In 


R | The word is a in the original; but here means the 
reward of virtue. Vid. Herodot. I. viii. c. 26. 
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In explaining the influence of the Grecian ſo- CHAP. 
lemnities, we muſt not forget the muſical and po- VL 
etical exhibitions, which, from being employed in uence 
to reward the victors in the gy mnaſtic exerciſes, of the mu- 
came to be themſelves thought worthy of reward. fical and 
The martial leſſons of Tyrtæus and Callinus ad- —_— 
mirably conſpired with the effects which have al- 
ready been deſcribed, encouraging the firm and 
manly virtues both by the enthuſiaſm with which 
their precepts were conveyed, and by the lively 
impreſſions which they gave of thoſe objects for 
which it is important to contend. The courage 
depending on blood and nerves is uncertain and 
tranſitory in its exiſtence, and even while it exiſts, 
may be indifferently employed to purpoſes bene- 
ficial or deſtructive. It belonged to the martial 
bards to determine its doubtful nature, to fix and 
illuſtrate its genuine motives, and to direct it to 
the proper objects of its purſuit. 


The muſical entertainments thus ſtrengthened, They in- 
refined, and exalted the manly principles inſpired fuſed a 
by all the cuſtoms and inſtitutions of that warlike P ober . 
age. But as bravery is a hardy plant that grows 2 4 
in every foil, the moſt beneficial conſequence of and ſenſi- 
the arts conſiſted in infuſing a proper mixture of bility into 
ſoftneſs and ſenſibility into the Grecian character. be Gre- 
This is well known to be their effe& in every — 
country where they are allowed to flouriſn 

The Greeks, in a peculiar manner, required their 
aſſiſtance ; nor could it have been poſhble for 

that people, without the happy influence of the 

arts, to controul the barbarity naturally occaſion- 

ed by their conſtant employment in war, the ſa- 

vage cruelty introduced by the practice of do- 

meſtic 


59 Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit cle feros. Horace. 
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C - 1 P. meſtic ſervitude, and the intolerable ferocity which 


ſeems eſſentially inherent in the nature of demo- 


Ther ,. cratical government. Amidſt theſe ſources of de- 
ſects on generacy and corruption, the time and applicati- 


on neceſſary to attain proficiency in the purſuits of 


erte, genius, habituated the Greeks to gentle amuſe- 


and on the 


ments, and innocent pleaſures. The honours and 
rewards beftowed on the ſucceſsful candidates for 
literary fame, engaged them to ſeek happineſs 
and glory in the peaceful ſhade of retirement, as 
well as on the contentious theatre of active life; 
and the obſervations and diſcoveries occaſionally 
ſuggeſted by the free communication of ſenti- 
ment, ſtrengthened and confirmed thoſe happy 
prejudices which combat on the fide of virtue, 
and enforce the practice of ſuch rules of behavi- 
our as are moſt uſeful and agreeable in fociety. 


If the muſical and literary entertainments acquir- 


intellectu- eq ſuch an happy influence over the moral diſpoſi- 


al powers, 


tions of the heart, they produced a flill more con- 
ſiderable effect on the intellectual faculties of the 
mind. It is almoſt impoſſible, in the preſent age, 
to conceive the full extent of their efficacy in im- 
proving the memory, animating the imagination, 
and correcting the judgment. As to the memo- 
ry, indeed, there is a period in the progreſs of 
ſociety preceding the introduction of writing, 
when the energies of this faculty have been exert- 
ed among many nations with a wonderful degree 
of force. Even among the barbarous Celtic in- 
habitants of our own iſland, the Druids could re- 
peat an incredible number of verles, containing 
the knowledge of their hiſtory, laws, and religi- 
on ; and a period of twenty years was required 
to complete the poetical ſtudies of a candidate for 
the prieſthood **. | 

| But, 


© Czfar, de bello Gallico, I. vi. 
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But if the Greeks were equalled by other nati- CHAP. 
ons in the exerciſe of the memory, they have al- VI. 
ways been unrivalled in the delicacy of their taſte, epared 
and the inimitable charms of their fancy. Theſe theGreeks 
excellences, whether originally produced by na- for their 
tural or moral cauſes, or more probably by a com- ugh — 
bination of both, were, doubtleſs, extended and in el 
improved by emulation and habitual exerciſe. To quence 
this exerciſe the public ſolemnities afforded a proper and philo- 
field; and, in the conteſts of muſic and poetry, ſophy. 
were diſplayed the opening bloſſoms of Grecian 
genius, bloſſoms which afterwards ripened into 
thoſe fruits of philoſophy and eloquence, that will 
form the admiration and delight of the laſt ages 
of the world. 


CHAP. 
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State of the Grecian Olonies.— Te Tonians flouriſh 
in Arts and Arms.—T heir Wars with the Lydi- 
ans.—The Afiatic Greeks ſubdued by Cræſus.— 
Splendour of the Lydian Court. — Foundation of the 
Per fian Monarc hy. Cauſes of its rapid Grandeur. 
— I hich alarms Cræſus.— His Alliance with the 
Lacedæmonians.— He invades the Per fian Domini- 
ons, — Meaſures of has Allies. —Creſus defeated 
by Cyrus.—End of the Lydian Monarchy. 


char. ABOVE two thouſand years have elapſed ſince 
it was obſerved, to the honour of Europe, that a 
S—Y— handful of Greeks, having eſtabliſhed themſelves 
the Greek in Afia and Africa, continually maintained and 
colonies in extended their poſſeſſions in thoſe quarters of the 
— world.. Wherever the ſpirit of enterpriſe diffuſ- 
Olymp. ed their ſettlements, they perceived, it is faid, on 
xx. i. the ſlighteſt compariſon, the ſuperiority of their 
A.C. 700. own religion, language, inſtitutions, and man- 
ners; and the dignity of their character and ſen- 

timents eminently diſtinguiſhed them from the ge- 

neral maſs of nations whoſe territories they invad- 

ed, and whom they juſtly denominated Barbari- 

ans*. Yet theſe honourable advantages, inſtead 

of conciliating good-will, tended only to exaſpe- 

rate hoſtility. The northern Greeks were perpe- 

tually haraſſed by the fierce inroads of the Thra- 

cians: the fouthern were endangered by the uni- 

ted ſtrength of Egypt and Ly bia. The colonies 

in 


* Hippocrat. vol. i. p. 350. Edit. Lugdun. 1763. 
* Hecrar. Panegyr. paſſin, 
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in Magna Gracia, having eaſily reſiſted the rude, C HAP. 
though warlike natives of that country, were call- VIE 
ed to contend with the more formidable power of Cons 
Carthage. But the conſequences of all theſe wars, 

which ſhall be deſcribed in due time, extended 

not beyond the countries in which they firlt aroſe. 

The memorable conflict between the Greek co- 

lonies in the eaſt, and the great nations of Aſia, 

forms a ſubject more vaſt and more intereſting. 

Not confined to the extremities, it reached and 

ſhook the centre of Greece. It recoiled with 

more deſtructive violence on Perſia ; its duration 
comprehends the moſt illuſtrious period in the 

hiſtory of both countries ; and its extent embraces 

all the great nations of antiquity, together with 

the ſcattered communities of Grecian acti 
in every part of the world. 


In the third century after their eſtabliſhment in State of 
the eaſt, and above ſeven hundred years before — Greek 
the Chriſtian æra, the Greeks of Aſia, and parti- Jp" 
cularly the Ionians, far ſurpaſſed their European 
anceſtors in ſplendor and proſperity . While an- 
cient Greece was haraſſed by inteſtine diſſenſions, 
and its northern frontier expoſed.to the hoſtility of 
neighbouring Barbarians, the eaſtern colonies en- 
joy ed profound peace, and flouriſhed in the vici- 
nity of Phrygia and Lydia, the beſt cultivated 
and moſt wealthy provinces of Lower Afia *, and 
perhaps of the ancient world. Hiftory and poe- 
try alike extol the golden treaſures of the Phry- 
gian and Lydian kings. Their ſubjects wrought 
mines of gold, melted the ore, moulded figures in 
bronze, dyed wool, cultivated mufic, enjoyed the 
amuſements of leiſure, and indulged the demands 

Vor. I. 8 of 


3 Herodot. paſſim. Plin. I. v. & Senec. ad Helv. 
+ Strabo, I. xii. & I. xii 
5 Idem. p. 628. & 621. Edit. Paris. 
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CST: of luxury *, when the neighbouring 1 of 
Cappadocia and Armenia remained equally igno- 

ut of laws and arts, and when the Medes and 
Perſians, deſtined ſucceſſively to obtain the empire 
of Aſia, lived in ſcattered villages, ſubſiſted by 
hunting, age, or robbery, and were clothed 
with the ſkins of wild beaſts ”. 


44 Vet the Lydians and Phrygians, ſatisfied with 
can 3 their domeſtic advantages, ſeem never to uu 
Lydia, directed their attention towards fore! 
Phe gia, merce*. When the voluptuouſneſs or — 
pt. of their kings and nobility made them covet the 
conveniencies and luxuries of diſtant countries, 

they were contented to owe theſe new gratificati- 

ons, firſt to the Phoenician merchants, and after- 

wards to the Greek ſettlements eſtabliſned on 

their coaſts. Through the ſupine ect of 

their neighbours, reſpecting maritime affairs, the 

Aſiatic Greeks acquired without conteſt, and en- 

joyed without moleſtation, beſides ſeveral valua- 

ble iſlands, the whole weſtern coaſt of the conti- 

nent, extending, in a waving line, above fix hun- 

dred miles in length, beautifully diverſified by 

hill and dale, interſected by rivers, broken by 

bays and tories, and adorned by the no- 

bleſt proſpects and fineſt climate in the world. 

The Goo cf that delightful country will be more 


particularly 


Herodot. I. i. c. cxliv. Plin. I. vi. c. Ivi. 

7 Herodot. |. I. c. Ixxi. 

* The Lydians and Phrygians are mentioned, in Caſtor's 
Epochs, among the ſeventeen nations, who, according to that 
careleſs and ignorant compiler, ſucceſſively became maſters of 
the Mediterranean ſea ; but the extravagant dreams of this 
fabulous writer are at variance with the whole tenor of anci- 
ent hiitory. Ir is extraordinary that thoſe who ever looked 
into Herodotus ſhould pay any regard to the unwarranted aſſer- 
tions of Caſtor ; yet this fabulift has been generally followed . 
by modern chronologers and compilers. E Blalr's Ta- 
bles, &c. 
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— deſcribed, when it becomes the un- CHAP. 
ppy ſcene of military operations. It is ſufficient VI. 
at preſent to obſerve, that its lonian inhabitants, 
velleling the mouths of great rivers, having conve- 
nient and capacious harbours before them, and be- 
hind, the wealthy and populous nations of Aſia, 
whoſe commercethey enjoyed and engroſſed, attain- 
ed ſuch early and rapid ; in the arts of na- 
vigation and traffic, as raiſed the cities of Mile- 
tus, Colophon *'*, and Phocza **, to an extraor- 
dinary pitch of and grandeur. Their 

lation i ng with their proſperity, they 
diffuſed new colonies every where around them. 
Having obtained footing in Egypt**, in the eighth 
century before Chriſt, they acquired, and thence- 
forth preſerved, the excluſive commerce of that 
ancient and powerful _— Their territo- 
ries, though in the greateſt breadth compreſſed 
between the ſea and the dominions of Lydia to 
the extent of ſcarce forty miles, became not only 
flouriſhing in peace, but idable i „ and 
thing of a ſimilar relation 

ul kingdoms of Egypt, Lydia, 
which had hitherto ſwayed the politics 
cient world, that the ſmall but induſtrious 
lics of Italy had to the reſt of Europe i 
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CHAP. Such multiplied advantages could not languiſh 

VII. in the hands of men, who, as we ſhall ſoon learn 

* from their hiſtory, had genius to conceive, and 

the arts courage to execute, the meſt arduous deſigns. 

which With the utmoſt induſtry and perſeverance, they 

| mproved and ennobled the uſeful or elegant arts, 

thoſe Which they found already practiſed among the 

—_— glans whe Lydians.. They in ted the 

ic of thoſe nations with their own. Their po- 

as. as above deſcribed, far excelled whatever 

Pagan antiquity could boaſt moſt *. 

They rivalled the ſkill of their neighbours in 

moulding clay, and caſting braſs. They appear 

to have been the firſt people who made Ae 

—_— The Doric and Ionic orders of architec- 

re, perpetuate, in their names, the honour of 

Invent thei inventors. Painting was firſt reduced to 

others pe- rule, and practiſed with ſucceſs among the 

_ '0 Greeks; and we may be aſſured that, during the 

ſelves, ſeventh century before Chrift, the lonians ſur- 

paſſed all their . and even the Phœni- 

cians, in the arts of deſign, ſince the magnificent 
preſents which the far · famed oracle of Delphi re- 

ceived from the oſtentation or ꝓiety of the Lydian 

kings, were chiefly the productions of Ionian ar- 

tiſts. In the following century Ionia gave birth 

to philoſophy ; and we ſhall have occaſion to ex- 

plain hereafter by what means both ſcience and 

taſte were diffuſed from that country over 

Greece, Italy, and Sicily. But our preſent 

ſubject recalls us from the hiſtory of arts to that of 


arms. 


88 . The firſt formidable enemies with whom the 
_ of the Aſiatic Greeks had to contend, were the barba- 


Cimmeri- 
ans. . rous 


'+ Sce chap. vi. Herodot. |. i. 
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rous Cimmerians **, who, being driven from the CHAP. 
banks of the, Euxine, by a Scythian horde fill 2 Vu. ; 


fiercer than themſelves, overflowed, with irreſiſti- 
ble violence, the fineſt provinces of Aſia Minor. 

But the invaſion of the Cimmerians is deſcribed as 
a predatory *” incurſion, not as a regular plan of 
enterpriſe directed to the purpoſes of conqueſt 

and ſettlement. The hurricane ſoon ſpent its 

force; the Greeks recovered from the terror in- Domeſtic 

ſpired by theſe deſultory ravagers, and, within a diſſentions 
few years after their departure, the Tonian and Eo- 

han colonies, who ſeem to have carried their an- 

cient enmity into their new acquiſitions, totally 

their recent and common danger, and en- 


gaged in cruel domeſtic wars. 
Theſe unnatural diſſentions were quie wa, interrupt- 
the growing power of the Lydians, whith « wn ed 8 


ing itſelf on all ſides, finally reduced the greateſt 5. Lydi- 
part of Leſſer Aſia, a country once affording the an power. 
materials of many rich and flouriſhing kingdoms, 
but now reduced to beggary and barbariſm, un- 
der the oppreſſive yoke of Turkiſh tyranny. The 
territory of Lydia, which extended its name with 
its authority, from the river Halys to the Zgean, 
and from the weſtern ſhore of the Euxine, to the 
northern coaſt of the Mediterranean, was anci- 
- ently confined to that delightful diſtrict ſituate at 
the back of Ionia, watered on the north by 
the river Pactolus, famous for the golden parti- 


* 


*6 Strabo, p. 292, ſays, that the Cimmerians were called 
Cimbri, by the Romans. He ſpeaks frequently of them, par- 
ticularly p. tog, 193, 292, 494. Their impetuous and de- 
ſtructive incurſions «re well — by the elegiac poet Cal- 
linus, cited in Strabo, p. 648. 
| Nos & ox Kujjargiar ga r egen. 


22289» K coals Gqnaye. 
Hexopor. 
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eu 1 fad — 
Cayſter, whoſe banks, frequented by ſwans, have 
afforded one of the 411 compariſons in 
the Iliad 7. The kingdom of Lydia was anci- 
ently ſubject to a race of princes **, ſtyled Atya- 
tidz, from the heroic Atys, the great founder of 
their houſe. To the family of Atys ſucceeded 
that of Hercules, which had obtained the govern- 
ment before the war of Troy, and continued to 
reign five hundred and five years, till their ho- 
nours expired in the unhappy Candaules. The 
| ory of Candaules, of his beautiful wife, and of 
his fortunate ſervant, has b&en adorned by the fa- 
ther of hiſtory with the inimitable charms of his 
Ionic fancy. The vain, credulous prince, inju- 
diciouſly diſplaying the beauty, offended the mo- 
defty, of his injured ſpouſe. Gyges ®*, the moſt 
favoured of her huſband's attendants, to whom his 
weak maſter had proſtituted the fight of her naked 
charms, was involuntarily employed as the inſtru- 
Olymp. ment of her reſentment. As a reward for taking 
=”. 3 — way the life of Candaules, he was honoured with 
A. C. 718. the hand of the queen, and from the rank of 
+ anda advanced to the throne of 

y . 


Gyzes — This revolution, which 


ſeven hun- 


F ada; + 
= 


They were waſhed down from Mount Tmolus, the 
22223 WITS bs the Gp 7 Beebe. Vid. 3 88h. 

xiii. 

% Kavrgw af» gula, &c. Iliad ii. ver. 450. and Pope, 
ver. 546. | 

»* Herodotus, |. i. throughout, and Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, I. i. c. 27. & ſeq. furniſh the principal materials for 
the hiſtory of Lydia. . 

** Herodotus was unacquainted with the wonderful ftor 
of Gyges s ring, which had the of ing him invi 
ble; b means of which he was enabled to kill his waſter, 
and his throne. Plato, I. ij. de Repub. 
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the neighbouring nations, who ſoon diſcovered in CH AP. 
the enterpriſing character of Gy ges, the difference vi 
between adventurers who acquire, and princes — 
who inherit, a crown. The lonian cities of Aſia 

offered a tempting prize to the valour of Gyges, 

and. the valuable mines * diſcovered between the 

cities Atarneus and Pergamos, as well as the gold 
obtained from the river Pa Solus, enabled him 

to hire ſuch a number of troops as ſeemed neceſ- 

fary to accompliſh his ambitious deſigns. The Takes 
citizens of Miletus and Smyrna were ha- Colo- 
raſſed by a long war; but of all the Tonic gon. 
ſettlements, Colophon alone ſubmitted to his 227, 1. 
A. C. 680. 


rdys, his ſuceeſſor, following the military ex- The war 
ges, ee. — and in - continued 


manner he continued, during ele- 
13 but was unable to * b 


525. 
— The wealth of Gyges was proverbial 


LOSER 
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CHADP. tired at his a 1, and ſhut themſelves up in 
VIE their capital, the walls of which bid defiance to his 
| aſſaults; nor was it poſſible to reduce by blockade 

a city, that had long been, and ftill continued, 

miſtreſs of the ſea. But Alyattes perſiſted in diſ- 
thoſe whom it ſeemed impoſſible to ſub- 
dne; and he was carrying on his twelfth autum- 
nal incurſion with fire and ſword, when an unfore- 
ſeen accident occaſioned a ſpeedy termination of 
1 


An un- The beautiful territory of Miletus was, accord- 
foreſeen ing to annual cuſtom, thrown into a blaze, and 
event Fos the flames of the ſtanding corn, impelled by the 
| 1 violence of the wind, communicated with the 
Olymp. temple of Aſſeſian Minerva. That facred edifice 
xliii. 2. was burnt to the ground. Alyattes, who was at- 
K. C. 607- tended on his march by pipes, harps, and flutes, 
adapted to the voice both of men and of women, 
did not immediately conſider, amidft the noiſe of 
ſeſtivity, and the parade of military triumph, the 
fatal conſequences of this enormous impiety. But 
ſickening ſoon after at Sardis, he had leiſure, dur- 
ing the quiet and ſolitude of his diſtemper, to re- 
flect on the horror of his crime; and prying into 
futurity with that anxious ſolicitude which is the 
uſual attendant of guilt, he diſpatched rs 
to the temple of Delphi, to conſult the Grecian 

concerning the means of mitigating the dif- 
treſs of his preſent ſtate of mind. Apollo refuſed 
giving an anſwer to his petition, until he had re- 
built the temple of Minerva. The Lydian pre- 
pared to comply with this condition, and imme- 
diately ſent ambaſſadors to Miletus, to propoſe a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, until the great work ſhould 
be completed. That city was then governed by 
Thraſy bulus, who, by one of thoſe revolutions 
not unfrequent in the Grecian republics, had 
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attained the rank of tyrant **, as it was then call- CHAP. 


ed, in a ſtate uſually governed as a democratical 
community. Similarity of views and diſpoſitions 

had introduced a friendly connection between 
Thraſybulus and the celebrated Periander of Co- 
rinth; who was no ſooner acquainted with the ad- 
vice of Apollo, than he ſent immediate intimation 
of it to the Mileſian prince, counſelling him at the 
ſame time to avail himſelf of the preſent conjunc- 
ture to promote the intereſt of his country. In 
compliance with this advice, Thraſybulus em- 
ploy ed an expedient equally fingular and ſucceſs- 
When the Lydian — arrived at 
3 they expected to behold a city in dif- 
treſs, not only deftitute of the accommodations 
and luxuries, 4 ill provided in the chief neceſſa- 
ries of life. But their ſurprize was extreme, to 
obſerve vaſt magazines of corn open 

view, to perceive an extraordi 
all the other fruits of the ground; and to behold 
the inhabitants revelling in fulneſs and feftivity, 


bo 
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CHAP. object of his reign to afflict and to annoy. Aly- 

VI. aties was much affected by the intelligence, and 

at length conſented to a with the Mileſians 

on honourable terms, To compenſate for his 

paſt injuries and.impiety, he promiſed to dedicate 

to Minerva two new edifices, the magnificence of 

which ſhould far eclipſe the ſplendour of her anci- 

ent temple. The iſe was performed, the new 

temples were conſecrated, Alyattes recovered from 

his diftemper, and peace ſubſiſted for a ſhort time 
between the two nations. 


The long reign of Alyattes, which, if we may 
reign of credit the doubtful evidence of ancient authors in 
matters of chronology, laſted fifty-two years after 


the treaty with Miletus, was not chequered with 


Þ 


8 


; 


11 


| 
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flattery of his courtiers, in receiving the grateful CHAP. 
of his ſubjects, and in enjoying that pomp III 

and pleaſure which uſually ſurround an eaſtern 

throne. 


This fortunate prince was ſucceeded, five hun- The war 
dred and fixty-two years before Chriſt, by his fon renewed 
Crœſus, whoſe uninterrupted proſperity 1 
years of his reign, far eclipſed the glory yaap. 
predeceſſors. But the ſplendour of Crœſus was liv. 3. 
that of a paſſing meteor, which dazzles for a while, A. C. 562. 
and diſappears for ever. Of all the kings of Ly- 
dia, he was the greateſt or, but he was 
alſo the laſt king of that country **, as well as the 
laſt prince of his family. Under various unjuſt 
pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Aſia 
Minor, which being undiſturbed by foreign war, 
had unfortunately engaged in domeſtic diſſen- 
tions. While jealouſy hindered the Greeks, igno- 
rance prevented the barbarians, from forming a 
confederacy ſufficient to reſiſt the Lydian power. 
The Carians, Myſians, and Phrygians, fighting „ho ſub- 
ſingly, were ſucceſſively ſubdued ; and the whole ques the 
peninſula of Leſſer Aſia (excepting only the little Afiatic 
territory of the Lycians and Cicilians), extending Seer. 
eaſtward as far as the river Halys, and inhabited yg. neigh. 
by three nations of Grecian, and eleven of barba- bouring 
nan extraction, finally acknowledged the power nations. 
of Creœſus, and tamely received his commands. 

Having met with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs le i; di- 
by land, the Lydian prince determined to render gem hs, 
his power equally conſpicuous by fea. For this deſign of 
purpoſe, railing 
” Lydis defernded to the rak of „„ 


ty" 


Pamphylians. 
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urpoſe, he thought ſeriouſly of equipping a fleet, 
with which he ed to invade and conquer 
the Grecian iſlands directly fronting his domi- 
nions. But this deſign, which, conſidering the 
flow progreſs in maritime power among the na- 
tions moſt diligent to attain it, would probably 
have failed of ſucceſs, was prevented by the advice 
of a philoſophical traveller, conveyed in ſuch a 
lively turn of wit, as eaſily changed the reſolution 
of the king. Bias of Priene, in lonia, fome tay 
Pittacus, of Mitylene, in the ifle of Leſbos, while 
he travelled, after the Grecian cuſtom, from cu- 
rioſity and a love of knowledge, was preſented to 
Crœſus at the Lydian court; and being aſked 
by that prince, what news from Greece? he an- 
ſwered with a republican freedom, that the iſlan- 
ders had collected powerful ſquadrons of cavalry, 
with an intention of invading Lydia. © May the 
« gods grant,” ſaid Crœſus, that the Greeks, 
* who are unacquainted with horſemanthip, ſhould 
attack the diſciplined valour of the Lydian ca- 
valry; there would ſoon be an end to the con- 
* teſt.” © In the ſame manner,” replied Bias, 
„as if the Lydians, who are totally unexpe- 
«© rienced in naval affairs, ſhould invade the Gre- 
„ cians by fea.” Struck by the acuteneſs of this 
unexpected obſervation, Croeſus deſiſted from his 
intended expedition againſt the iſlands ; and in- 
ſtead of employing new means for e ing his 


- conqueſts, determined peaceably to enjoy the 


The 
our 


of Crœſusꝰ 


court. 


laurels which he had won, and to diſplay the gran- 
deur which he had attained. 


His court was the gayeſt and moſt ſplendid of 
any in that age; and the Aſiatic Greeks, whate- 
ver diſhonour they incurred, ſuſtained not, perhaps, 
any real loſs by their eaſy fubmithon to a vain and 


weak 
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weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince**, CHAP. 
who was extremely partial to their country. \ «0 


. They acknowledged the conqueror, indeed, by a 
very moderate tribute, but they enjoyed their an- 
cient laws, and adminiſtered without controul 
their domeſtic concerns and government. Crœ- 
ſus ſpoke their language, encouraged their arts, 


admired their poets and /oplufts. lonia, perhaps, Condition 


was ** never more 


y than under the eye of of the 


this indulgent maſter, whoſe protection nouriſhed Afatic 
the tender ſhoot of philoſophy, which had begun under his 


Cleobulus, of Lindus, and the other wiſe men, 
as they are emphatically ſtyled, who lived in that 
age, not only gave advice and aſſiſtance to their 
countrymen in particular emergencies, but re- 
ſtrained their vices by wholeſome laws, improved 
their manners by uſeful leſſons of morality, and 
extended their knowledge by important and diffi- 
cult diſcoveries. We ſhall have occaſion hereaf- 
ter to conſider more fully the improvements made 
by thoſe ancient ſages, who are ſaid to have main- 
tained a correſpondence with each other, as well 
as with Chilon of Sparta, Periander of Carinth, and 
Solon of Athens, men who acquired ſuch repu- 
tation by their practical wiſdom, as rendered them 
the oracles of their reſpective countries. Moſt of 
theſe, as well as Eſop the fabulift, and the ele- 
gant Greek poets of the times, were bountifully 
received 
** Such is the character which refults from conſidering the 
conduct of Crœſus. The tranſactions of his reign will not 
warrant our adopting the admirable panegyric of him by Pin- 
dar (Pyth. 1.) 
Ov Gb Keoion PriacPgur agen, &C. 


He was taught wikdom late, and only by : «verſity, 
Herodot. 


to ſpring up ſhortly before his reign. Thales of govern- 
Miletus, Pyttacus of Mytalene, Bias of Priene, ment. 
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price and Solon, which ſeemed to 
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CHAP. received at the court of Crœſus. There is ſtill on 
VI. record a memorable converſation between that 


predict the 
ſubſequent events of his reign, and which had a 
late, but important influence on the character 
and fortune of the Lydian king. 


Crœſus having entertained his Athenian gueſt, 
according to the ancient faſhion, for ſeveral days, 
before he aſked him any oſtentatiouſly 
ſhowed him the magnificence of his and 
fad been y the riches of his treaſury. After all 

been diſplayed to the beſt advantage, 
king complimented Solon upon his cu- 
—4 and love of knowledge; and aſked 
him, as a man who had ſeen many countries, and 


reflected with much judgment upon what he had 


| ſeen, whom of all men he efieemed moſt happy ? 


the king made it evident that he expected flattery 


By the particular occaſion, as well as the trium- 
phant air with which the queſtion was propoſed, 


rather than information. But Solon's character 
had not been enervated by the debilitating air of a 
court, and he replied with a manly 
25 Tellus, the Athenian.” Crœſus, who had ſcarce- 
ly learned to diſtinguiſh, even in imagination, 
between wealth and happinefs, enquired with a 
tone of ſurpriſe, why this preference to Tellus ? 
Tellus,“ rejoined Solon, was not conſpicuous 
for his riches, or his grandeur, being only a fim- 
ple citizen of Athens ; but he was deſcended from 
parents who deſerved the firſt honours of the re- 
public. He was equally fortunate in his children, 
who obtained univerſal eſteem by their probity, 
patriotiſm, and every uſeful quality of the mind 
or body ; A. as 0 be died Galving gal- 
lantly in the ſervice of his country, which his va- 
lour rendered Wü —  * 
» 
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which account the Athenians de an. He the C us P. 
ſpot where he fell, and diſtinguiſhed 

honour which public gratitude can confer on illul- eh a 
trious merit. 


Crœſus had little t, after this an- 
ſwer, to aſk Solon, in the ſecond place, whom, 
next to Tellus, he deemed moſt happy ? Such, 
however, is the illuſion of vanity, that he ftill 
ventured to make this demand, and ſtill, as we 
are informed by the moſt circumſtantial of hiſto- 
rians, entertained hopes of being favourably an- 
ſwered. But Solon r-plied with the ſame freedom 
as before, The brothers Cleobis and Biton; two 
youths of Argos, whoſe ſtrength and addreſs were 
crowned with repeated victory at the Olympic 
games; who deſerved the affection of their pa- 
rents, the gratitude of their country, the admira- 
tion of Greece; and who having ended their lives 
with peculiar felicity 39, were commemorated by 
the moſt fignal monuments of immortal fame.” 
And is the happineſs of a king, then,” ſaid 
Creeſus, © fo little regarded, O Grecian ftran A 
that you prefer to it the mean condition 
Athenian or Argive citizen?“ The reply of Solon 
ſufficiently juſtified his reputation for wiſdom. 
« The life Toms faid he, © conſiſts of ſeventy 
years, which make twenty-ſix thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty days; an immenſe number, yet in 
the longeſt life, the events of any one day will 
not be found exactly alike to thoſe of another. 
The affairs of men are liable to viciſſi- 
tudes; the Divinity who preſides over our fate, is 
envious of too much proſperity; and all human 
life, if not condemned to calamity, is at leaft 

liable 


3 Terr Tv 012 agign er1ymmre, Herodot. I. i. c 31. 
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liable to accident. Whoever has uninterrupt- 
edly enjoyed a proſperous tide of ſucceſs, 
may juſtly be called fortunate ; but he cannot 
before his death be entitled to the epithet of 


happy.“ 


The events which ſoon followed this converſa- 
tion, prove how little ſatisfaction is derived from 
the poſſeſſion of a throne. Victorious in war, un- 
rivalled in wealth, ſupreme in power, Crcœſus felt 
and acknowledged his unhappineſs. The warm- 
eſt affections of his foul centered in his fon Atys, 
a youth of the moſt promiſing hopes, who had 
often fought and conquered by his fide. The 
ſtrength of his attachment was accompanied with 
an exceſs of paternal care, and the anxiety of his 
waking hours diſturbed the tranquillity of his reſt. 
He dreamt that his beloved fon was ſlain by a 
dart; and the ſolicitude with which he watched his 
fafety, preventing the youth from his uſual occu- 
pations and amuſements, and thereby rendering 
him too eager to enjoy them, moſt probably ex- 
poſed him to the much-dreaded misfortune. Re- 
luftantly permitted to engage in a party of hunt- 
ing, the juvenile ardour of Atys, encreaſed by the 
impatience of long reſtraint, made him neglect 
the precautions neceſſary in that manly amuſe- 
ment. He was ſlam by a dart aimed at a wild 
boar of monſtrous fize, which had long ſpread 
terror over the country of the Myſians. The 
weapon came from the hand of Adraſtus, a Phry- 
gian prince and fugitive, whom Crceſus had puri- 
fied from the involuntary guilt of a brother's 
blood, and long diſtinguiſhed by peculiar marks 
of bounty. To the grateful protection of the 

Phrygian, 

* Our wv w Kgoos Ta; er axigure; ovuPpogy. The laſt word 


is improperly explained in all the trarflations that I have met 
WA. - 
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Phrygian, Crœſus recommended, at parting, the © 3 P. 
ſafety of his beloved ſon. A mournful proceſſion © Mp 
of Lydians brought to Sardis the dead body of 
Atys. The ill-fated murderer followed behind. 
When they approached the royal preſence, 
Adraſtus ſtepped forward, and intreated Crceſus 
to put him to death; thinking life no to be 
endured after killing, firſt his own brother, and 
then the fon of his benefactor. But the Lydian 
king, notwithſtanding the exceſs of his afflition, 
acknowledged the innocence of Adraſtus, and the 
power of fate. Stranger, your action is blame- 
* leſs, being committed without deſign. I know 
that my fon was deſtined to a ure death.” 
Adraſtus, though pardoned by Craeſus, could not 
himſelf. When the mourners were re- 
moved, he privately returned, and periſhed by his 
own hand, on the tomb of Atys. 


Two years Crœſus remained diſconſolate for Rouſed 
the loſs of his fon, and might have continued to * 
indulge his unavailing affliction during the whole wy 1 
courſe of his life, had not the growing greatneſs of growing 
Perſia, which threatened the ſafety of his domini- = of 
ons, rouſed him from his dream of miſery. That Perũa. 
country was anciently confined to a ſmall part of 
the immenſe region at preſent known by the Per- 
ſian name. Its inhabitants had recently become 
formidable, and, in the courſe of a few years, un- 
der the elder Cyrus, they extended their name and 
conqueſts over Upper Aſia, overturned the power 
of Croeſus, enſlaved the Greeks of Aſia Minor, 
and, for the firſt time, threatened Europe with 
the terrors of Aſiatic deſpotiſm. This memorable 
revolution deſerves not only to be examined in its 
conſequences, but traced to its ſource, becauſe the 
Grecian wars and tranſactions, during the ſpace 
of above two centuries, with the Perſian 2 

T orm 


Vol. I. 
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CHAP. form an important object of attention in the pre- 
ent hiſtory. 


The firſt Aſſyrian 


monarchy extended its do- 
minion in Upper Aſia, from the northern deſerts 
of Scythia, to the Southern or Indian Ocean. On 
the weſt it was ſeparated by the river Halys from 
the dominions of Lydia. The river Indus form- 
ed its eaſtern - The conquerors of the 
eaſt have aſſumed, in all ages, the title of King of 
Kings; a title expreſſive of the nature, as well as 
of the greatneſs of their power. The various 


vinces which they conquered, though en 
ing their univerſal dependence on the emperor, 
were yet ſubje& to their particular princes, who, 
while they paid their appointed tribute during 


peace, and furniſhed their contingent of troops in 


time of war, were permitted, in their ancient ter- 
ritories, to retain the power, and to diſplay the 
pornp, of royalty. This ſyſtem of government 
1s more favourable to the extent than to the per- 
manence of empire. The different members af 
this unwieldy body were fo feebly connected with 
each other, * to ſecure their united ſubmiſſion, 
required almoſt as much genius as to atchieve their 
conqueſt. When the ſpirit which animated the 
immenſe maſs was withdrawn, the different 


fell aſunder; revolutions were no leſs rapid than 


frequent; and, by one of thoſe events familiar in 
the hiſtory of the Eaſt, the warlike ſceptre of Ni- 
nus and Semiramis was wreſted from the effemi- 
nate hands of Sardanapulus. In the year ſeven 
hundred and forty-ſix before Chriſt, the provin- 
cial governors of Babylonia and Media, diſdaining 
to receive orders from this enervated ſhadow of 
their ancient lords, rejected his contemptible 
authority, and eſtabliſhed two new dynaſties, 
whey, having governed Aſia for two centuries, 


Were 
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were again reunited by the fortunate valour of CE: 


Cyrus. | 
_ Tis exppaneilnany man, wha mild the Then Bethe 
on the ruins. of the Medes and Baby 8, of Cyrus. 


was the ſon of Cambyſes, the tributary prince 
Perſia: on the mother's ſide he derived a more 
honourable deſcent from Mandana, daughter of 
Aſtyages, the ſupreme lord of Media, and many 
kingdoms of the Eaſt. The powerful monarchy 
erected by Cyrus was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of his native province, as empires 
had been denominated after the provinces of their 


nearly the ſame limits, Cyrus alone having EX- 
tended his empire to the Grecian ſea. 
of on -, 


The territory of Perſia, to tant 
we atlade, 1: is. ſituated on the ſouthern frontiers 

= — Rr 

country it im- 

proper for cavalry, former| 


produced 
bold and hardy race of men, who, 


2 
uncorrupted 
by the effeminacy of the Afiatic plains, required | 
only the directing genius of a commander to lead 
them to war and victory. Such a commander 
they found in Cyrus, whoſe mind, buriting through 
the ſhackles impoſed on virtues: and abilities. by 
the manners and climate of the Eaſt **, extended 
the name and conqueſts of Perſia from the Tigris 
to the Indus, and from the Caſpian Sea to the 
Ocean; a name which, after the revolution of fo 
many ages and empires, is ftill retained by that 
ſpacious region of the earth. 


T 2 As 


3* See his panegyric in Xenophon's Cyropadia, and ia Ef- | | 
chylus's Perſz. 


| 
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CHAP. As it is natural to account, by extraordinary 
VIE cauſes, for extraordinary events, hiſtorians have 


The early aſcribed inftitutions and cuſtoms to the Perſians 


inftiruti- worthy of rendering them the maſters of the 

ons of world. The philoſophical Xenophon, embelliſh- 

— "bel. ing and diſguiſing with wonderful art the moſt 

Iihed by admired, and the moſt admirable, branches of 

* 2 f 

ancient Grecian diſcipline, has beſtowed them with too 

hiſtorians. Javiſh a generoſity on the founders of a nation, 
who became the unrelenting enemies of his coun- 
try. But, notwithſtanding all the refinements of 
his ingenious and well cultivated invention, it is 
not impoſſible to ſee through the thick artifice of 
the diſguiſe ; and, as truth only is conſiſtent, we 
may diſcern very material contradictions in the 
only remaining accounts of the ancient manners 
of the Perſians. | 


Their early education conſiſted, if we may cre- 
dit both Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to 
manage the horſe, to ſhoot with the bow, and to 
ſpeak truth. Yet it is neceſſary to obſerve that 
the firſt of thoſe arts, how well ſoever it might be 

underſtood in later times by the Perſian nobility, 

muſt have been very little known to their anceſtors 

in the time of Cyrus. The craggy mountains which 

they inhabited were unfavourable to the rearing of 

| horſes, and the poverty of their circumftances 

Real cau- Was ill adapted to maintain them. While all the 
ſes of the other nations of Upper Aſia, except the Scythians, 
Perfian fought on horſeback, the Perſian armies were com- 
grandeur. rofed chiefly of infantry : and when it is conſi- 
dered, that the Grecians under Alexander, the 
Romans under the republic, as well as the north- 

ern barbarians who over-ran and ſubdued the 
countries of the eaſt and weſt, became maſters of 

the world chiefly through the firm intrepidity of 

their infantry, there is reaſon to aſſign, as the 
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main cauſe of the Perſian conqueſts, not their S 
— 


quaintance with horſemanſhip, but rather their ig- 
norance of that art, which obliged them to em- 
ploy the determined valour of foot ſoldiers againſt 
the deſultory affaults of horſemen. The Perfians 
were commonly armed with ſwords and lances, 
inſtead of bows and darts, the uſual weapons of 
the people of Aſia. This diſtinction was occaſi- 
oned by their want of cavalry. While their 
neighbours, truſting to the mettle and ſwiftneſs of 
their ſteeds, employed the harmleſs efforts of diſ- 
tant hoſtility, the Perſians fought hand to hand, 
each man buckling cloſely to his foe. If defeat- 
ed, they had no means of eſcape ; but it was not 
to be ed that, practiſing ſuch a ſuperior 
ſtyle of war, under the conduct of an accompliſh- 
ed general, they ſhould ever meet with a defeat ; 


and indeed Cyrus always proved victorious over 


the civilized nations of Aſia; nor was the career 
of his triumph interrupted, till, contending againſt 
the barbarous Scythians, when joined the Perſian 
arms and diſcipline to their own irreſiſtible fury, 
he loſt at once his army and his life. 


But before experiencing this fatal reverſe of The reign 
fortune, he was deſtined, in the courſe of thirty of Cyrus. 
part on the theatre of . C. 559 


years, to act a diſtinguiſhed 
the world, which long retained the marks, and 
will always preſerve the memory 
Among the conqueſts of Cyrus were the ter- 


ritories of Armenia and Chaldea, which had * | 
I 


ly revolted againſt eftabliſhed authorny. we 
believe Xenophon, Cyrus was ſent againſt theſe 
rebellious countries as the heutenaat of his grand- 

| father 


33 In the hiſtory of Cyrus, the plain relation of Herodo- 
tus is to be preferred to the moral embelliſhments of Xeng- 
phon, except when the accounts of the latter are confirmed 
þy the authority of ſcripture, 


of his reign. conqueſts. 


— — AO — Cr rm 


WFG 
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CHAP. father Aſtyages, who from his palace in Ecbatan 
VII. diffuſed his ſovereign mandates over many pro- 
—r— vinces of Upper Afia. The relation of Herodo- 
tus makes it probable, that Cyrus had before this 
time aſſumed the government of Media, over 
which the cruelty, injuſtice, and ſuperſtitious fears 
of Aſtyages, rendered him unworthy to reign, 

even in the opinion of his moſt truſty ſubjects. 


Which a- However that may be (for it affects not the 
larm Cre- deſign of the preſent narrative), it was natural to 
expect that the Perſian ſucceſs in Armenia, a 
Ivi. 4 Province ſituate ſo near to the Lydian dominions, 
A. C. 549. ſhould alarm the fears of Crœſus, and determine 
that prince to reſiſt the encroachments of a power 

which endangered the permanence of his own. 

In taking this reſolution, which might probably 

be attended with the moſt important conſequences, 

he was deſirous to learn the will of heaven con- 

cerning the iſſue of the war. The principal ora- 

cles which he conſulted were thoſe of Branchis in 

lonia, of Hammon in Lybia, and of Delphi in 

Creefus Greece. Among thele reſpected ſhrines, the ora- 
—_ cle of Delphi maintained its aſcendant, as the 
of Delphi. Moſt faithful interpreter of fate. Croeſus was ful- 
ly perſuaded of its veracity; and deſirous gene- 

rouſly to compenſate for the trouble which he had 

already given, and flilt meant to give, the prieſts 

of Apollo, he facrificed three thouſand oxen to 

the god, and adorned his ſhrine with dedications, 

equally valuable for the workmanthip and for the 
materials; precious veſſels of ſilver, ewers of iron 

— inlaid and enamelled; various orna- 

ments of pure gold, particularly 2 golden lion, 
weighing ten talents, and a female figure, three 

cubits, or near five feet high. In return for theſe 
magnificent preſents, the oracle flattered Creeſus, 

m ambiguous language, with obtaining an eaſy 

victory 
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victory over his enemies, and with enjoying a CHAP. 
long life and a proſperous reign. The god at the VII. 
ſame time enjoined him to contract an alliance 

with the moſt powerful of the Grecian ſtates. 


Elevated with theſe favourable predictions of Enters in- 
Apollo, Creaſus prepared to yield a ready obedi- to an alli- 
ence to the only condition required on his part, _— 
for the accompliſhment of his aſpiring purpoſe. dæmoni- 
Not deerning himſelf ſufficiently acquainted with ans. 
the affairs of Greece, to know what particular Ohmp. 
republic was meant by the oracle, he made par- * 548 
ticular enquiry of thoſe beſt informed concerning © 
the ſtate of Europe, and diſcovered, that among 
all the members of the Grecian confederacy, the 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians were juſtly entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of 
thoſe communities deſerved the epithet of moſt 
powerful, it was neceſſary to ſend ambaſſadors 
into Greece. The Lydians diſpatched with this 
important commiſſion ſoon diſcovered that the 
Athenians, after having been long haraſſed by in- 
ternal diffentions, were actually governed by the 
tyrant Piſiſtratus. The Spartans, on the other 
hand, though anciently the worſt-regulated of all 
the Grecian communities, had enjoyed domeſtic 
peace and foreign proſperity, ever ſince they had 
adopted the wiſe inſtitutions of Lycurgus. After 
that memorable period, they had repeatedly con- 
quered the warlike Argives, triumphed over the 
hardy Arcadians, and, notwithſtanding the heroic 
exploits of Ariſtomenes, ſubdued and enflaved 
their unfortunate rivals of Mefſene. To the Ly- 
dian ambaſſadors, therefore, the republic 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, as the 
community whole alliance they were enjoined to ſo- 
licit. Having repaired accordi 


dingly to Sparta, they 
were introduced not only to the kings and ſenate, 
| but, 
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but, as the importance of the negociation re- 
quired, to the general aſſembly of the Lacede- 
monians, to whom they, in few words, declared 
the object of their commiſſion : We are ſent, O 
Lacedzmonians ! by Crœſus, king of the Lydi- 
ans and of many other nations, who, being com- 
manded by the oracle of Apollo, to ſeek the friend- 
ſhip of the moſt powerful people of Greece, now 
ſummons you, who juſtly merit that epithet, to 
become his faithful allies, in obedience to the will 
of the god whoſe authority you acknowledge.” 
The Lacedæmonians, pleaſed with the alliance of 
a warlike king, and ſtill more with the fame of 
their valour, readily accepted the propoſal. To 
the ſtrict connection of an offenſive and defenſive 
league, they joined the more reſpected ties of ſa- 
cred hoſpitality. A few years before this tranſac- 
tion, they had ſent to purchaſe gold at Sardis, 
for making a ſtatue of Apollo. Creaſus had on 
that occaſion gratuitouſly ſupplied their want. 
Remembering this generoſity, they gave the Ly- 
dian ambaſſadors, at their departure, as a preſent 
for their maſter, a veſſel of braſs, containing three 
hundred amphoras (above twelve hogſheads), and 
beautifully carved on the outſide with various 
forms of animals. 


Crceefus, having thus happily accompliſhed the 
deſign recommended by the oracle, was eager to 
ſet out upon his intended expedition. He had 


formerly entered into alliance with Amaſis king of 
Egypt, and Labynetus king of Babylon. He 
had now obtained the friendſhip of the moſt war- 
like nation of Europe. The newly-raiſed power 
of Cyrus and the Perſians ſeemed incapable to 
reſiſt ſuch a formidable confederacy. 


Elevated 
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Elevated with theſe flattering ideas of his own CHAP. 
invincible greatneſs, Crœſus waited not to attack VII. 
the Perſian dominions until he had collected the 144;,,.9 
ſtrength of his allies. The ſanguine impetuoſity of thePerfian 

his temper, unexperienced in adverſity, unfortun- territories. 

ately precipitated him into meaſures no leſs ruinous * 274 

than daring. Attended only by the arms of Lydia, A. C. 58. 

and a numerous band of mercenaries, w his 

immenſe wealth enabled him at any time to call 

into his ſervice, he marched towards the river Ha- 

lys, and having croſſed, with much difficulty, that 

deep and broad ſtream, entered the province of 

Ca cia, which formed the weſtern frontier of 

the Median dominions. That unfortunate coun- 

try ſoon experienced all the calamities of invaſion. 

The Pterian plain, the moſt beautiful and the moſt 

fertile diſtrict of ia, was laid waſte ; the 

ports of the Euxine, as well as ſeveral inland ci- 
ties, were plundered ; and the inoffenſive inha- 

bitants were either put to the ſword, or 
into captivity. Encou by the unrefifting 
ſoftneſs of the natives of thoſe parts, Crœmſus was 
eager to puſh forwards; and if Cyrus did not pre- 
viouſly meet him in the field, he had determined 
to in triumph to the mountains of Perſia. 

Againſt this ous reſolution he was in vain 
 exhorted by a Lydian, named Sandanis, who, 

when aſked his opinion of the war, declared it 

with that freedom which the princes of the eaſt 

have in every age permitted, amidſt all the pride 

and caprices of deſpotic power, to men diſtinguiſn- | 

ed by the gifts of nature or education. You are | 

preparing, O king, to march againſt a people who | 
a laborious and a miſerable life ; whoſe daily 

ſubſiſtence is often denied them, and is always 

ſcanty and precarious; who drink only water, and 

who are clothed with the ſkins of wild beaſts. 

What can the Lydians gain by the —_ 

h Perſia; 
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CH AP. Perſia; they who enjoy all the advantages of which 


VI. the Perſians are deffitute ? For my part, I deem it 


a bleſſing of the gods, that they have not excited 
the warlike poverty of theſe miſerable barbarians 
to invade and plunder the luxurious wealth of 
Lydia **.” The moderation of this advice was 
rejected by the fatal preſumption of Crœſus, who 
confounding the dictates of experienced wiſdom 
with the mean ſuggeſtions of puſillanimity, diſ- 
miſſed the counſellor with contempt. 


Is deſeat= Mean while, the approach of Cyrus, who was 
ed by Cy- not of a temper to permit his dominions to be 
C.--..:,. ravaged with impunity, afferded the Lydian king 
FE an opportunity of bringing the war to a more 
ſpeedy iſſue, than by his intended expedition into 
Perſia. The army of Cyrus gradually augment- 
ed on his march, the tributary princes cheerfully 
contributing to the utmoſt of their power towards 
the aſſiſtance of a maſter whoſe valour and gene- 
roſity they admired, and who now took arms to 
protect the ſafety of his ſubjects, as well as to ſup- 
port the grandeur of his throne. Such was the 


rapidity of his movement, eſpecially after being 


informed of the deſtructive ravages of the enemy 
in Cappadocia, that he arrived the ſhores of 


the Caſpian to thoſe of the Euxine Sea, before the 
army of Crœſus had provided the neceſſaries for 
their journey. That prince, when appriſed of 
the neighbourhood of the Perſians, encamped on 
the Pterian plain; Cyrus hkewiſe encamped at no 
great diſtance ; frequent ſkirmiſhes happened be- 
tween the light troops; and at length a general 
engagement was fought with equal fury and per- 
teverance, and only terminated by the darkneſs 
of night, The lofs on both fides hindered a re- 
newal of the battle. The numbers, as well as 


the 


Herodot |. i. c. Ixxi. 
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expectation of Croeſus. As they diſcovered not 
any intention to haraſs his retreat, he determined 
to move back towards Sardis, to ſpend the winter 
in the amuſements of his palace, and after ſum- 
moning his numerous allies to his ſtandard, to take 
the field early in the ſpring, with ſuch an increafed 
_—_ as ſeemed ſufficient to overpower the Per- 
mans **, 


the courage of the Perſians, much exceeded the C ty P. 
— — 


But this deſign was defeated by the careful vi- The pru- 
gilance of Cyrus. That experienced leader al- deut con- 


lowed the enemy to retire without moleſtation; 
carefully informing himſelf of every ſtep which 
they took, and of every meaſure which they ſeem- 
ed determined to purſue, Patiently watching the 
opportunity of a juſt revenge, he waited till 
Creeſus had re-entered his capital, and had diſ- 
banded the foreign mercenaries, who compoſed 
the moſt numerous diviſion of his army. It then 
ſeemed the proper time for Cyrus to put his Perſi- 
ans in motion; and ſuch was his celerity, that he 
brought the firſt news of his own arrival in the plain 
of Sardis **, Croeſus, whoſe firmneſs might well 
have been ſhaken by the imminence of this un- 
foreſeen danger, was not wanting, on the preſent 
occaſion, to the duties which he owed to his own 
fame, or to the luſtre of the Lydian throne. Though 
his mercenaries were diſbanded, his own ſubjects, 
who ſerved him from attachment, who had been 
long accuſtomed to victory, and who were ani- 
mated with a high ſenſe of national honour, burn- 
ed with a deſire of enjoying an opportunity to 
check the daring inſolence of the invaders. Crœe - 
ſus indulged and encouraged this generous —4 


35 Herodot. I. i. c. Ixzvii. 
36 AoTog eyſineg Kenow es. He came bis own meſſen- 
ger to Crœius. | 


duct of 
Cyrus. 


that city, 
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C ct. P. dour. The Lydians, in that age, fought on * 
back, armed with ſ ; the ſtrength 

— the Perſians fied is . — were ſo 
little accuſtomed to the uſe of horſes, that camels 
were almoſt the only animals which they employ- 
ed as beaſts of burden. This ci ſug- 
geſted to a Mede, by name Harpagus, a ſtrata- 
gem, which, being communicated to Cyrus, was 
immediately adopted with approbation by that 
ince . Harpagus having obſerved that horſes 
had a ſtrong averſion to the ſhape and ſmell of 
camels, adviſed the Perſian army to be drawn up 
in the following order : All the camels, which had 
been employed to carry baggage and proviſions, 

were collected into one body, in a lon 
line, fronting the Lydian cavalry. The foot fol- 
diers of the Perſians were poſted immediately be- 
bind the line, and placed at a due diſtance. The 
Median horſe (for a few ſquadrons of theſe follow- 
ed the ſtandard of Cyrus) formed the rear of the 
Defeats army. As the troops on both ſides to 
C:eſus in join battle, the Lydian horſes, terrified with the 
2 unuſual appearance of the camels, mounted with 
men in arms, were thrown into diſorder, and 
turning their heads, endeavoured to eſcape from 
the field. Croeſus, who perceived the confuſion, 
was ready to deſpair of his fortune; but the Ly- 
dians, abandoning their horſes, pre with un- 
common bravery to attack the enemy on foot. 
cus Their courage deſerved a better fate; but unac- 
;mu's him- cuſtomed as they were to this mode of fighting, 
lol ub in they were received and repelled by the experi- 
and craves enced valour of the Perſian infantry, and obliged 
aſſiſtance io take refuge within the fortified ſtrength of Sar- 
from his dis, where they imagined themſelves ſecure. The 
_ walls of that city bid defiance to the rude art of 
| | attack, 


7 Herodot. l. i. c. x. 
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attack, as then practiſed by the moſt warlike na- CHAP. 
tions. If the Perſian army ſhould inveſt it, the 
Lydians were provided with proviſions for ſeve- — 
ral years; and there was reaſon to expect, that in 
a few months, and even weeks, they would re- 
ceive ſuch aſſiſtance from Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Greece (to which countries they had already ſent 
ambaſſadors), as would oblige the Perſians to raiſe 


the ſiege **. 


The Lydian miniſters diſpatched into Greece State of 
met with — ſympathy from the Spartans. That _—_ 
people were particularly obſervant of the faith of 1 
treaties; and while they puniſned their enemies 
with unexampled feverity, th they behaved with ge- 
nerous com towards thoſe whom they had 
once accepted for allies. The benevolent princi- 
ples of their nature were actually warmed and 
elevated by the triumph of a ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the moſt formidable of their domeſtic foes. 

They had maintained a long and bloody war with 
the Argives, for the ſmall, but valuable diſtrict of 
24 ſituate on the frontiers of the rival ſtates. 
The Spartans at length obtained poſſeſſion of it; 
but the Argives advanced with an army more 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 
field, in order to make good their ancient pre- 
tenſions. The wars of the Greeks were not 
merely undertaken from the dictates of intereſt 
and ambition, but conſidered as trials of ſkill, 
and conteſts of honour. When a conference, 
therefore, was propoſed, we know not by which 
of the parties, 1t was agreed, in order to avoid a 
greater effuſion of blood, that three hundred com- 

batants on the Spartan, and an equal number on 
the Argive fide, ſhould determine, by the ſucceſs 
of their arms, the diſputed title to Thyrea, as well 


* 


Herodot. J. i. c. Ixxx. 
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CHAP. as the warlike pre-eminence of their reſpective 
VI. republics. Three hundred champions being ſe- 
SI" Jetted for this purpoſe from either army, it ſeemed 
neceſſary that the remainder of both nations ſhould 

retire ; for the Argive and Spartan citizens, who 

felt with a republican ſenſibility for the intereſt of 

their communities, could not have remained tame 

Their vic- ſpectators of the battle. The combatants fought 


22 with an obſtinate valour, of which there are few 


gives. 


examples in hiſtory. Each foldier behaved as if 
the ſucceſs of the day had been committed to his 
ſingle ſpear; and each was eager to ſacrifice his 
own life to the preſervation of his country's fame. 
Fheſe generous ſentiments were fully * by 
the iſſue of the battle. At the approach of night, 
only three combatants ſurvived, two Argives, 
and the Spartan Othryades. The Argives, either 
through — or pity, ſpared the life of their 
ſingle opponent, and returned home with the me- 
lancholy tidings of their bloody victory. Othry- 
ades ſtill kept the field, collecting the ſpoil, and 
ing into his own camp the arms of the ene- 
my, which he erected into the uſual trophy of mi- 
litary ſucceſs. Next day the two armies, conſiſt- 
ing of a great proportion of the citizens capable 
of bearing arms, arrived at the ſcene of action. 
The ſurpriſe of the Argives is not to be expreſſed, 
when they faw the appearance of the field. Not- 
withftanding the Spartan trophy, they ſtill inſiſt- 
ed, that as ** of their champions, and only ane 
of the enemy's, had ſurvived, they were juſtly 
entitled to the glory of the day ; but, ſeemingly 
with more reaſon, the Spartans maintained that 
this honour belonged to Othryades. From verbal 
altercation, carried on with that warmth which 
the importance of the diſpute naturally inſpired, 
they made an eaſy tranſition to acts of ans. 


2 Herodat. |. i c. Kxxii 
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The conflict was long, fierce, and bloody; but CHAP. 


the ſuperior diſcipline of Sparta finally 
The Argives lamented their defeat, as the great- 
eſt calamity that had ever befallen them. The 
inward feelings of their hearts were expreſſed by 
external demonſtrations of forrow. Like moſt of 
the Grecian nations, they had hitherto adorned 
their. long hair, to increaſe the gracefulneſs of 
manly beauty, and render them more terrible to 
their enemies. But in remembrance of this diſ- 
aſter they ſhaved their heads **, deprived the Ar- 
give women of their golden ornaments, and bound 
themſelves by a dreadful imprecation never more 
to aſſume their wonted a until they had 
recovered of The 

on the other hand, celebrated their victory with 
the livelieſt expre of national triumph. 
Othryades alone partook not the general joy: 
Aſhamed of returning to Sparta a ſolitary mo- 
nument of three hundred brave men, he, with a 
generous deſpair, facrificed his own life to the 
manes of his warlike companions. Such were the 
circumſtances of the Lacedzmonian republic, when 
the ambaſſadors of Crœſus came to demand their 
—_ ity of 4 * own ſmuation 
naturally heightened, by con the melancholy 
— of their unfortunate ally, beſieged, as 


they learned, in his capital, by a victorious ar- 
Ye. 


4 At funerals, the Greeks cut off their ** to be con- 
ſumed in funeral pile with the bodies of their friends. 
Thus, at ite interment of Patroclus, Achilles 


Trac ae rug; Sarim arwwugar xamrn 

Tu gs Emigguy. Torapy Tg: TWabougas. 
In the Oreſtes of Euripides, Helen is blamed for her 
locks, and cutting off only the ends. ** She is,” — 
AN D Lyſias 

eat national calamity, ſays metaphorically, 

* Dieb 3 reece to ſhave her head.” Cake Orat. Funeb. 
The Argives, as a community, realiſed the metaphor. 


prevailed. , VIE 
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CHAP. my. They immediately reſolved to ſend him a 
vn. ſpeedy and effectual relief; and for this pur- 
They de- Poſe aſſembled their troops, made ready their 
2 to veſſels, and prepared every thing neceſſary for the 
2 2 
- expedition. 
Sardis The valour of the Spartans might perhaps have 
taken by upheld the ſinking he of Lydia, bor belive 
as iq ere their armament could ſet fail, Crœmſus was no 
Olymp. longer a fovereign. Notwithſtanding the firength 
Iviii. 1. of Sardis, that city had been taken by ſtorm, on 
A.C. 543. the twentieth day of the fiege; the walls having 
been ſcaled in a quarter, which, appearing alto- 
inacceſſible, was too careleſsly guarded. 
This was effected by the enterpriſe of Hyreades, 
a Mede, who accidentally obſerved a centinel de- 
ſcend part of the rock in order to recover his hel- 
met. Hyreades was a native of the mountainous 
province of Mardia, and being accuſtomed to 
clamber over the dangerous precipices of his na- 
tive country, refolved to try his activity in paſſing 
the rock upon which he had diſcovered the Ly- 
dian. The deſign was more eaſily accompliſhed 
than he had reaſon to expect; emulation and ſuc- 
ceſs encouraged the braveſt of the Perſians to fol- 
low his example; theſe were ſupported by greater 
numbers of their countrymen; the garriſon of Sar- 
dis was ſurpriſed ; the citadel ftormed ; and the 
rich capital of Lower Aſia ſubjected to the venge- 
ful rapacity of an indignant victor “. 


The Perſians were accuſtomed, like other na- 

tions of the ancient world, to exerciſe the ri 
of conqueſt, without reſpecting the laws of huma- 
nity, Though they fought, and conquered, and 
plundered, only for the benefit of their prince, 
whoſe ſlaves and property they themſelves were, 
yet 


Her. dot. I. i. c. lzxxiv. 
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yet in the firſt emotions of military ſucceſs, they C HAP. 
diſcovered all the eagerneſs of avarice, and all the 1 
fury of reſentment; acting, as if they had _— 
called to puniſh, not the enemies of their king, 

but their own perſonal foes; and as if each man 

had been entitled to reap the full fruits of his ra- 

pacious cruelty. 


The Lydian prince, delivered, as we are told, Ungene- 
by an extraordinary accident from the blind rage vou — of 
of the ſoldiery ** ſeemed to be reſerved for a gn 
harder fate. Dragged into the preſence of his 
conqueror, he was loaded with irons; and the 
ſtern, unrelenting Cyrus, of whoſe humane tem- 
per of mind we have fo beautiful, but fo flatter- 
ing a picture in the philoſophical romance of Xe- 
nophon, ordered him, with the melancholy train 
of his Lydian attendants, to be committed to the 
flames. An immenſe pile of wood and other 
combuſtibles, was erected in the moſt ſpacious 
part of the city. The miſerable victims, bound 
hand and foot, were placed on the top of the pyre. 

Cyrus, ſurrounded by his generals, witneſſed the 

dreadful ſpectacle, either from an abominable 
principle of ſuperſtition, if he had bound himſelf 
by a vow to ſacrifice Croeſus as the firſt fruits of 
his Lydian victory, or from a motive of curioſity, 
equally cruel and impious, to try whether Crœſus, 
who had ſo magnificently adorned the temples 
and enriched the miniſters of the gods, would be 
helped in time of need by the miraculous interpo- 
- fition of his much honoured proteCors ©, 

Vol. I. | U Meanwhile 


* Herodot. p. 36. Crœſus had a dumb fon, who ſeeing 


2 Perſian ruſh againſt his father, whoſe misfortunes had ren- 


dered him careleſsof life, firſt ſpoke on this occafion : Ard 
hen ur Keouwor, The learned in phyſiology will decide, whe- 
ther certain impediments of ſpeech may ſometimes be con- 
quered by the impetuous violence of fome ſtrong paſſion. 
Herodot. I. i. c. Jxxxvi. | 
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CHAP. Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian, oppreſſed 
VII. and confounded by the intolerable weight of his 
r= preſent calamity, compared with the ſecurity and 
ſplendour of his former ſtate, recollected his me- 
morable converſation with the Athenian ſage, and 
uttered with a deep groan the name of Solon. 
Cyrus aſked by an interpreter, © Whole name he 
invoked ?” *© His,” replied Croeſus, emboldened 
by the proſpect of certain death, whoſe words 
ought ever to ſpeak to the heart of kings.” This 
reply not being fatisfaftory, he was commanded 

to explain at full length, the ſubject of his 
thoughts. Accordingly he related the important 
diſcourſe which had paſſed between himſelf and 
the Athenian, of which it was the great mo- 


ral, that no man could be called happy till his 
death“. 


Cyrus re- The words of a dying man are fitted to make 
pry ag a ſtrong impreſſion on the heart. Thoſe of Croefus 
no deeply affected the mind of Cyrus. The Perſian 
' conſidered the ſpeech of Solon as addreſſed to 
himſelf. He repented of his intended cruelty to- 

wards an unfortunate prince, who had formerly 
enjoyed all the pomp of proſperity. He dreaded 

the concealed vengeance that might lurk in the 

boſom of Fate; and gave orders that the pyre 

ſhould be extinguiſhed. But the workmen who 

had been employed to prepare it, had performed 

their taſk with ſo much care, that the order could 

not ſpeedily be obeyed. At that moment, Croe- 

ſus calling on Apollo, whoſe favourite ſhrine of 
Delphi had experienced his generous munificence, 

and whoſe perfidious oracle had made him fo un- 

grateful a return, the god, it is ſaid, ſent a plen- 

tiful ſhower to extinguiſh the pyre. Thus event, 


++ See above, p. 272. 
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which ſaved the life, and which ſufficiently atteſt- C 4 P. 
ed the piety of Crœſus, ſtrongly recommended 
him to the credulity of his conqueror. It ſeemed © 
impoſſible to pay too much reſpect to a man who 

was evidently the favourite of heaven. Cyrus gave 

orders that he ſhould be ſeated by his fide, and 
thenceforth treated as a king; a revolution of for- 
tune equally ſudden and unexpected. But the 
mind of Crœſus had undergone a ſtill more im- 
portant revolution; for, tutored in the uſeful 
ſchool of adverſity, he learned to think with pa · 
tience, and to act with prudence; to govern his 
own by the dictates of reaſon, and to re- 
pay by wholeſome advice, the generous behaviour 
of his Perſian maſter *, 


The firſt advantage which he derived from the Cræſus 
change in Cyrus's diſpoſition towards him, was —— 
the permiſſion of ſending his fetters to the temple c rt 
of the Delphian Apollo, whoſe flattering oracles Delphi ; 
had encouraged him to wage war with the Perſi- 
ans. Behold,” were his meſſengers inſtructed 

to ſay, © the trophies of our promiſed ſucceſs ! 
behold the monuments of the unerring veracity of 
the god!“ The Pythia heard their reproach with a 
ſmile of contemptuous indignation, and anſwered 
it with that folemn gravity which ſhe was fo care- 
fully taught to aſſume: The gods themſelves 
cannot avoid their own deſtiny, much leſs avert, 
however they may retard, the determined fates of 
men. Croeſus has ſuffered, and juſtly ſuffered, 
for the crime of his anceſtor Gyges, who entruſt- 
ed, as chief of the guards, with the perſon of 
Candaules, the laſt king of the race of Hercules, 
was ſeduced by an impious woman to murder his 
maſter, to defile his bed, and to uſurp his royal 
932 dignity. 
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' CHAP. dignity. For this complicated guilt of Gyges the 
VIII misfortunes of Crœſus have atoned : but know, 
that, through the favour of Apollo, theſe misfor- 
tunes have ha three years later than the 
whoſe fates ordained *",” The Pythia then proceeded to 
predicti- explain her anſwers concerning the event of the 
Cyrus, and proved, to the Conviction 
of the L Cine, thet — if properly under- 
ſtood, portended the deftrudtion, not of the Per- 
ſian, but of the Lydian empire. Crœſus heard 
with reſignation, the report of his meſſengers, and 
acknowledged the juſtice of the Delphian oracle, 
which maintained — increaſed the luſtre of its 
ancient fame. 


Herodot. I. i. c. xci. & ſeq. 
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Cyrus threatens the Afiatic Colonies —T heir Mea- 
ſures. be Spartans remonflrate againſt his De- 
fign. —OCmgqueſts of Harpagus.— Migrations of the 
vanquiſhed Greeks. — Cyrus takes Babylon. — Cam- 
byſes ſubdues Egypt. —Recerves Tribute from the 
African Greeks. —Rewn of Darims.— Final Settle- 
ment of the Perfian Empire. —Degeneracy of Man- 
ners. Re volt of Toman.—State of Greece.—The 
Tomian Revolt abetted by the Athenians and Ere- 
trians—awho burn Sardis. —The Aftatic Greeks 
defeated by Sea and Land. —T heir Condition under 
the Perſian Government. 


Duni NG the reign of Croefus, and his four 
warlike predeceſſors, the Aſiatic Greeks ſome- 
times enjoyed their favourite form of republican 
government, ſometimes ſubmitted to domeſtic ty- 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


Cyrus 
t hreatens 


rants, alternately recovered and loſt their national the Ioni- 
independence. The ſucceſs of the ambitious ans. 


Cyrus was not likely to im 
the Ionians, who, during the dependance of his 
fortune, had repeatedly negle&ed opportunities 
to deſerve his gratitude. Before invading Lower 
Aſia, he earneſtly entreated them to ſhare the 
glory of his arms ; but they preferred their alle- 
giance to Crceſus, to the friendſhip of a leſs 
known, and ſeverer tyrant. When the 
fortune of war, or rather the ſuperiority of his own 
genius, had given Cyrus poſleflion of all the 
neighbouring provinces, the lonians were forward 
to declare, by embaſſy, their acceptance of his 


proffered 


prove the condition of Ofymp. 


Iviii. 2. 


A. C. 547- 
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CH AP. proffered alliance; or, if that ſhould now be re- 
R VII. fuſed, to requeſt his protection on the ſame terms 
required by his Lydian predeceſſor. This ſubmii- 
ſive propoſal only inflamed the ambition of the 
- Perſian ; and his celebrated anſwer *, on this oc- 
caſion, clearly announced to the Greeks, that if 
they would eſcape the rigour of ſervitude, they 
muſt owe their ſafety to the ſtrenuous exertions of 
a brave defence, not to the clemency of Cyrus. 


Meafures When his hoſtile intentions were made known 
of the in Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country 
_— aſſembled in the Panionian grove, their ordinary 
* rendezvous in general and important delibe- 
rations. This place, which, together with the 
adjoining promontory of Mycale, was folemnly 
conſecrated to Neptune, formed the centre of the 

Ionic coaſt. Towards the north extended the 
ſpacious bay of Epheſus, beyond which the beau- 

tiful peninſula of Clazomene ſtretched an hundred 

miles into the Agean. On the ſouth, the terri- 

tory of Miletus occupied fixty-two miles of the 
winding ſhore. But the Mileſians ſent not their 
deputies to the preſent convention ; for having 

been the confederates, not the ſubjects of Croeſus, 

they were admitted into the Perſian alliance on 


The lo- terms of equality and independence. The Gre- 


nian con- cian intereſt in Aſia, thus ungenerouſly aban- 
lederacy. doned by the principal member of the confede- 
racy, was ſupported with unuſual ſpirit and 
unanimity by all the inferior communities. Re- 
preſentatives immediately appeared from Myus 

and 


* After the Oriental faſhion, he anſwered them by an 
apologue. A piper, ſceing a great ſwarm of hihes in the ſea 
began to play, in order to allure them to land. But as they 
ditregarded his muſic, he employed a net with better ſucceſs. 
When caught, the fiſhes jumped about in the net. But he 
told them, It is unneceſſary now to dance, fince I have 
ceaſed to play. Herodot. I. i. c. cxli. 
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and Priene, which were ſituate, like Miletus, on the C HA P. 
Lebe- VIII. 
dus, Teos, Clazomene, Erythræ, Phocæa, and e 


coaſt of Caria ; from Epheſus, Colophon, 


Smyrna, which formed the maritime part of 
Lydia; and from the iſles of Chios and Samos, 
which completed the whole number of the Ionic 
ſettlements. 


Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the ſame That of 
danger, convened in their ancient capital of Cyme. the Eoli- 
Their inferior towns were, Lariſſa, Neontichus, “. 


Tenus, Cilla, Notion, Eginoæſſa, Pittane, Ægea, 
Myrina, and Greneia. Their territory was more 
extenſive, and more fertile, than that of their 
lonian rivals, but their climate leſs temperate *, 


their harbours leſs commodious, and their cities 


far leſs conſiderable in power and fame. 


It may ſeem 
eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the peninſula of Caria, 
who were likewiſe deftined to feel the Perſian 
power, ſhould not have joined in meaſures neceſ- 
fary for the common defence. But this circum- 
ſtance it is ſtill poſſible to explain. Of the ſix Doric 
republics, who annually aſſembled at Triopium 
to celebrate the feſtival of Apollo“, four were en- 
couraged, by their inſular ſituation, to contemn 
the threats of Cyrus. Cnidus, as will appear hereaf- 
ter, hoped to derive from art the ſame advantages 
which its confederates, Cos, Lindus, J aliſſus, and 

Camirus, 


| > Herodotus's encomium on the climate of Ionia is remark- 
able: O. & Ian res, Tur xas To Lasset ifs, TH jul Ugar2, xas 
Twy Ugiuy. 6 TW xankurw mvyxars idyuoayerc Toa; Taruy 


proceeds to obſerve, that the countries on all fides of Ionia 
were oppreſſed by cold and humidity on the one hand, or 
heat and drought on the other. Herod. |. i. c. cxlii. 

3 Three in the iſle of Rhodes, one in Cos. | 


inary, that the Dorians, Ofthe 


2.96 
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between 
the an- 
cient and 
modern 
ſtate of 
Lower 


Aſia. 
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Camirus, enjoyed by nature. And FHalicarnaſ- 
ſus, the ſixth Dorian flate, as we are informed 
with a laudable impartiality, by a native of that 
city, had been recently excluded from the Trio- 
pian feſtival. This diſgrace was occaſioned b 
the ſordid avarice of Agaſicles the Haſicarnaſſian, 
who having conquered in the Triopian games, 
carried away the tripod, which was the prize of 
his victory; whereas, according to an eftabliſhed 
rule, he ought to have conſecrated it in the temple 
of Apollo. His facrilege deprived his country of 
the common benefits of the Dorian name *. 


To enliven the dryneſs of geographical deſcrip- 
tion, eſſential, however, to the perſpicuity of the 
preſent narrative, we ſhould in vain turn our 
thoughts to the actual condition of the Aſiatic 
ſhore. Few veſtiges remain of the Doric and 
Eolic cities; and even the Ionic, which far ſur- 
paſſed them in magnificence and pleaſure, can 
ſcarcely be recognized by the learned and curious 
traveller. Nothing now remains but the indeli- 
ble impreſſions of nature; the works of men have 
periſhed with themſelves. The phyſical advan- 
tages of Lower Aſia continue neariy * the ſame 


now, as two thouland years ago; but the moral 


condition of that country, compared to what it 
once was, is the filent obſcurity of the grave, 
contraſted with the vivid luſire of active life. 


The Afia- The Aſiatic Greeks having examined the fate 
ne Greeks of their affairs, were fully ſenſible of their own 


an 
embaſſy 


CIaVINg 


weakneſs, compared with the ſtrength of the ene- 
my. In forming their eſtabliſnments in Aſa, 
they 

* Kerodet. I. i. c. cxliv. 
The changes in the face of the country, produced chiefly 
by the receding of the ſea, may be ſeen in the fplendid work 


of Monf. Chouileuil Gouffier, Le Voyage pittoreſque de la 


4 


e 
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they had confined themſelves to a long and nar- CHAP. 
row line on the coaſt, looking with a wiſhful eye Vin. 


— on 


towards the mother- country, from which, in every 1, to 
calamity, they expected aſſiſtance and protection. the mo- 
The reſult, therefore, of the preſent deliberation ther coun 
was to ſend an embaſſy into Greece, in order to , 
explain the danger to which they were expoſed, A 
and to ſhew the neceſſity of powerful and timely A. C. 540. 
aid, It might have been expected that Attica, 
the native country of the Ionians, ſhould have 
received the firſt viſit of the ambaſſadors ; but 
Athens was then governed by the tyrant Piſiſtra- 
tus, who, it was ſu would be averſe to 
take arms againſt a tyrant like himſelf. Sparta, 
though a republic of greater power and renown, 
was little connected, either by commerce or af- 
finity, with the Greeks of Aſia. The propoſals 
of the Aſiatic ambaſſadors, therefore, were very 
coolly received by the Spartan ſenate. On ſuch 
occaſions, however, it was cuſtomary to take 
the opinions alſo of the people. In the afſem- 
biy convened for this purpoſe, Pythermus, a 
Phoczan, clothed with purple, as a mark of his 
conſideration in his native country, ſpoke for 
himfelf and his colleagues. But the beauties 
of his Ionic diale& were unable to move the 
reſolutions of the Lacedzmonians, who, mindful 
of the ancient enmity between the Ionic and the 
Doric race, declined ſending any forces into Aſia, 
to reſiſt the arms of Cyrus. Though their genero- The Spar- 
ſity furniſhed no public aſſiſtance, their caution tans re- 
privately diſpatched ſeveral Spartan citizens to ob- monſtrate 
ſerve the operations cf the war. When theſe men — * 
arrived in Ionia, they were eaſily perſuaded to ex- his defign 
ceed the bounds of their commiſſion. They appoint- of ſubdu- 
ed Lacrines, the moſt conſiderable of their number, the 
to travel to the Lydian capital, in order to acquaint Greeks. 
Cyrus, that if he committed hoſtilities againſt 

any 
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CHAP. any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedzmonian re- 
VG public would know how to puniſh his injuſtice. 
Cyrus aſtoniſhed at ſuch an inſolent meſſage from 
a people altogether unknown to him, aſked the 
Greeks preſent (for there was always a great num- 
ber of Grecian fugitives in the armies of their neigh- 
bours), who the Lacedemonians were? and 
what number of men they could bring into the 
field ? When informed of theſe particulars, he 
His an- Teplied to the Spartan ambaſſador, ** That he ne- 
ſwer to ver ſhould fear men who had a ſquare in the midſt 
them. of their city, in which they met together to prac- 
tiſe mutual falſchood and deception * ; and that if 
he continued to enjoy the bleſſings of health, he 
hoped to afford the Spartans more domeſtic rea- 
ſons of complaint, than his military preparations 

againſt the Greeks of Aſia.” 


His Feu- The interview with Lacrines happened 
tenant the laſt public tranſactions during Syrus's reſi- 
Harragus dence at Sardis. Having reduced Croeſus into 


r- duces all 


the coun- Captivity, the only enemy in thoſe parts who 
ies of ſeemed worthy of his arms, he was eager to re- 
Lower turn towards the eaſt, in order to complete his 


— conqueſts in Upper Aſia. The Grecians he knew 


'x. 2. to be a warlike people; but as their numbers 
A.C. 539. were inconſiderable, their cities ſmall and ill for- 
tified, he thought proper to attempt in perſon ob- 
jets of greater moment, and to commit the 
Grecian war to the ſkill of his lieutenant, Harpa- 

7 


gus ”. 
In 


5 Herodotus leaves it uncertain whether this ignorance was 

not affected, the better to mark his contempt. 

Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or public ſquares, 

common in all Grecian cities, with the uſe of which the Afia- 

tics were totally unacquainted, ** — deſtitute,” as He- 
rodotus ſays, of all places of public retort.” 

7 His predeceſſor, Mazares, died almoſt immediately after 

he had taken Priene and Magneſia, and fold the inhabitants 

for ſlaves. Herodot. I. i. c. Ix. 
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In the courſe of a few months, this gertral be- © * P. 
came maſter of all the countries of Lower Aſia, ; 


poſſeſſed by either Greeks or Barbarians. Having © * 
the command of men and labour, ht cauſed 
mounds of earth to be thrown up, adjacnt to the 
Grecian walls. In this ſervice, immenſenumbers 
muſt have periſhed by the darts of the enemy ; 
but the work was no ſooner completed than the 
Perſians, running up the mounds, got poſſeſſion 
of the walls, drove the Greeks from thir battle- 
ments, overpowered them from their ovn fortifi- 
cations, entered, and ſacked their town *. 


When we conſider the fury with which the wars The Pho- 
of the ancients were carried on, and rfle&, that czans 
the immediate conſequences of a defe4 were ſer- _—_ 
vitude or death, we have reaſon to beltve that the — 
Greeks would make a reſolute and blooly defence. Olymp. 
This indeed ſufficiently a by the evidence lx. 2 
of a few ſcattered facts preſerved in hitory. The A C. 539- 
firſt place which Harpagus attacked vas the cele- 
brated capital of the Phocæans, the moſt northern 
city of Ionia, The inhabitants, as already men- 
tioned, were famous for their long aid ſucceſsful 
navigations, in the courſe of which they had often 
viſited the coaſts of Spain, the Mexico and Peru 
of the ancient world. The money derived from 
that country had enabled them to build the beſt 
fortification that was to be ſeen in all thoſe parts; 
yet they entertained not any hopes of reſiſting the 
Perfian invaders. Such, however, was their love 
of liberty, and their dread of ſeeing in their ſtreets 
the army of a conqueror, that they reſolved on a 
meaſure which has been often propoſed, but ſel- 
dom executed. When Harpagus ſent them his 
commands, they begged the favour of a day's 
pauſe for deliberation. In all probability they 

had 


Herodot. lib, i. cap. clxii, clxii. & ſeq. 
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CHAP. had alrddy taken many neceſſary meaſures for 
VIII. effecting their eſcape ; for, during that ſhort in- 
terval, ir ſhips were their money and 
goods pul on board, 2 2K 
barked, ad the whole community was floating on 
the waveqg when the Perſians arrived to take poſ- 
ſeſſion offiefolated dwellings and empty walls. 
The add — ſituation of Phocæa, and the 
pains whih had been taken to improve and to 
embelliſh f, make this reſolution appear the more 
extraordingy ; if any thing, at leaft, can add to 
the wondel, that a whole people ſhould unani- 
mouſly abndon their temples, their altars, and 
what in ajcient times, ſeemed not leſs ſacred, 
the tombs F their anceſtors ; ſhould totally diveſt 
themſelves pf every right to a country which they 
were a bdmed to call their own ; and ſet fail 
with their wves and children, i nt whither to 
direct their pourſe, or in what friendly port they 

might Dee protection or repoſe ?. 
Their ad- The Photzan fleet, conſiſting of more than 
venturers. two hundrefi fail, made for the iſle of Chios, 
which, of all the Ionic ſettlements, ſeemed moſt 
ſecure againſt the Perſian arms. Having arrived 
there, 1 endeavoured to from the 
Chians the ſmall Oenuflian iſlands : but the Chi- 
ans, jealous of their commerce, and knowing the 
adventurous ſpirit of the fugitives, denied their 
requeſt. The Phocæans, thus cruelly rejected 
by men of the ſame race and language with them- 
ſelves, ſet fail on a much longer voyage, for the 
iſle of Cynus, or Corſica, where, about twenty 
years vaſes, they had formed a ſmall eftabliſh- 


ment. As they coafted, in the night, along the 
ſolitary ſhore of their ancient city, a few ſhips, 


Herodot. I. i. e. clxiv. 
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manned with enterpriſing crews, landed in the CHAP. 
harbour, ſurpriſed the Perſian garriſon; and put VE 
every man to the ſword. After applauding this 
memorable act of revenge, the whole fleet, tranſ- 
ported with fury againſt the Perſians, bound them- 
ſelves by mutual oaths never to return to Phocæa, 
until a burning ball of iron, which they threw into 
the ſea, ſhould again emerge unextinguſhed **. 
Yet ſuch is the powerful attachment of men to Part of 
their ancient habitations, that in a few hours, them 
more than one half the fleet, unable to reſiſt the urn. 
alluring proſpect of their native country, diſre- 

their oaths, and failed for the well-known 
harbour. The deſtruction of the Perſian garriſon 
removed the only obſtacle in the way of imme- 
diate poſſeſſion; and the blame of this maſlacre 
might be thrown on their countrymen who fled, 
while thoſe who returned to Phocza might prove 
their innocence, by ſpeedily ſubmitting to every 
burden impoſed on them. Meanwhile, the beſt 
and braveſt portion of the Phocæan republic ar- 
rived with ſafety at the iſland of Corſica; where, 
their ſubſequent adventures not being immediately 
connected with our preſent ſubject, will merit 
attention in another part of this hittory **. 

The Phoczans were not the only people of 
Aſiatic Greece who deſerted their CE Bead 
ther than abandon their liberty. The Teians, in Abde- 
who inhabited the ſouthern ſhore of the Ionic pe-. 
ninſula, had not yet been ſoftened into cowardice 3 
by the effeminate muſe of Anacreon. They fol- A C. 5 39. 
lowed the example which the inhabitants 
of Phocza had ſet; forſobk a city in which they 
could no longer remain free, and fought refuge in 
Abdera, an ancient colony of Clazomenẽ, on 4 


10 Herodot. I. i. c. clxv. 1 Idem, ibid. 
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CHAP. coaſt of Thrace, and near the mouth of the river 
VII. Neſſus. The city of Clazomene, now menti- 
MT oned, was built on the continent; but on the 
of the preſent occaſion, the inhabitants, to avoid ſlavery, 
Clazome-- ſettled in eight ſmall iſlands, at a little diſtance 
mans. from the ſhore, on which they founded a new 
city, the model of that of Venice. The advan- 
tage which the Clazumenians enjoyed by nature, 
Of the the Cnidians endeavoured to procure by art. 
CES occupied the extremity of the Carian peni 
ſula; and their city being joined to the continent 
by an — cnly bhatf © mite brad, they at- 
tempted, by means of a ditch, to detach them- 


ſelves entirely from the main land. If this could 


be effected, they might deſpiſe the power of their 
enemies, who not having as yet ſubdued the Phce- 
nicians, poſſeſſed not any naval force ſufficient to 
conquer the Grecian iſles. But the a of 
the Perſians, and ftill more their own ſuperſtitious 
fears, interrupted this uſeful undertaking ; and 
the city of Cnidus, as well as all others on the 
Aſiatic coaſt, Miletus alone excepted, were re- 
duced to unconditional ſubmiſſion under the Per- 
ſian yoke. | 


Cyrus be- While the arms of Harpagus were thus ſucceſs- 
fieges Ba- ful on the weſtern ſhore, thoſe of Cyrus acquired 
bylon. till greater glory in the central parts of Afia ”. 


Ol 
over- 


E With amazing rapidity his victorious 
A.C. 539. ran the rich countries between the Mediterranean 
and the Tigris. Every thing gave way before 
their valour and their fortune. The gh: © 


Herodot. |. i. c. Ixviii. & c. clxviii. 
*3 Xenophon's Cyropzdia, and Herodotus, contain the 
materials for the reign of Cyrus, as far as it is connected with 
the hiſtory of Greece. It is foreign to the ſubject of the pre- 
hos Work, to examine the differences between theſe au- 
IS. 


. 
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bylon alone, the ancient and proud capital 
Aſſyrian empire, oppoſed its lofty and impenetra- 
ble walls to the ambition of the 
all the countries round were reduced into obedi- 
ence, it might ſeem abſurd in the inhabitants of 
one place, to think of reſiſting the Perſian arms. 
But when we conſider the reſources of 
this place, we ſhall perceive, that a deſign which 
would have been obſtinate folly in any other citi- 
was no more than proper firmneſs in the Ba- 
bylonians. Their capital, which was celebrated 
for its magnificence, wealth, and magnitude, 
when nothing deſerving the name of capital exiſt- 
ed elſewhere in the world, was ſituate in a ſpaci- 
ous plain, ſurrounded on all fides by broad and 
rapid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm 
cuadrangular form, three hundred feet high, ſe- 
venty-five broad, extending ſixty miles in cir- 
and ſurrounded by a deep ditch, 
continually ſupplied with water. Behind this ex- 
bulwark, of whoſe exiſtence the wall 
of China and the pyramids of Egypt can alone 
ſerve to convince modern incredulity, was ano- 
ther of almoſt equal dimenſions; and beſides both 
theſe general fortifications, each diviſion of the 
city had its appropriated mounds and defences. 
It is unneceſſary to deſcribe the towers, temples, 
and gardens, which by their ſingular greatneſs 
evidently announced the ſeat of a mighty empire. 
Theſe magnificent monuments, tended, indeed, 
to adorn, but others, leſs ſplendid, ſerved to de- 
fend Babylon **. Theſe were magazines of corn 
and proviſions, capable of maintaining the inha- 

| ed — . LI and arſenals, which ſup- 
ied with arms ſuch a number of fighting men, 
as ſeemed equal to the conqueſt or — of a 
y powerful 


Herodot. I. i. c. clzzix. & ſeq. 
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CHAP. powerful monarchy. It was to be expected that 
K Niese , Babylon would exert its utmoſt ſtrength, being 
then governed by Labynetus, or Belthazar, whoſe 
deſpotiſm, injuſtice, and impiety, exceeded even 
the crimes of his father Nebuchadnezzar, and left 
him no room to expect forgiveneſs from the cle- 


mency of Cyrus. 


Takesthe During two years, Cyrus blocked up the city, 
= without attaining any nearer proſpect of ſucceſs, 
Ons than when he firſt ap 
3 


proached its walls. The 

3- events of this memorable ſiege are not related by 

A. C. 538. ancient writers. We only know, that the efforts 

of the Perſians proved fruitleſs, until ſtrength was 

directed by ſtratagem. The river Euphrates en- 

tered, by a deep channel, the northern walls of 

Babylon, and iſſuing forth from the oppoſite fide, 

almoſt equally biſected the city. Of this circum- 

ſtance Cyrus availed himſelf to become maſter of 

the place. He employed his numerous army in 

digging a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty 

mound which confined the courſe of the river. 

This work being completed, he patiently waited 

an opportunity for cutting the mound, and thus 
turning the waters of the Euphrates into the 

pared cavern ; fince if this could be done without 

being perceived by the enemy, his troops, ſtation- 

ed at the two patlages of the Euphrates, in and 

out of the city, might enter Babylon by the chan- 

nel which the river had abandoned. This deſign 

was happily executed, when the Babylonians, 

who had long deſpiſed the impotent efforts of the 

beſiegers, were employed in celebrating a feſtival 

with every circumſtance of the moſt licentious ſe- 

curity. The mound of the Euphrates being di- 

vided, the higheſt waters deſerted their channel, 

the river became fordable, and the troops of 

Cyrus, who, had not the Babylonians been funk 

in 
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In riot and debauchery, might have been confined C HAP. 
between the walls, and overwhelmed by darts VIII. 
from the battlements, made their entrance, un- — 
perceived, into the place; cut to pieces the un- | 
armed inhabitants; and having punithed an im- 

pious king and his voluptuous courtiers, took pol- 

ſeſſion of the greateſt and richeſt city of the anci- 

ent world. 


This memorable event rendered Cyrus ſole Conqueſts 
maſter of thoſe valuable countries around the Ti- of his fuc- 
gris and Euphrates, which, from time immemo- — *Y 
rial, had been the teat of deſpotifm and luxury, Olymp. 
wealth and wickedneſs. The active ambition of Ixii. 4. 
this great prince was adopted by the emulation of A. C. 529- 
his immediate ſucceſſors. His fon Cambyſes re- Olymp. 

. ceived the ſubmiſſion of Tyre and Cyprus, and lxiv. 1. 
effected the important conqueſt of Egypt, in the A. C. 524- 
conf ces of which the Greek colonies in that 
country, and on the adjoining coaſt of Africa, were 
involved. 


In the eighth century before the Chriſtian æra, Pamme- 
the adventurous colonies in Ionia and Caria, had, tichus raiſ- 
amidſt other commercial, or rather piratical expe- 2 os — 
ditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Their — — 
brazen armour '*, their courage, and their acti- Greek pi- 
vity, were beheld with amazement and terror by rates, 
the Egyptians, then divided by faction, and torn 
by ſedition. Plammetichus, one of the many 
2 to the throne, engaged the Greeks in 

is ſervice. Through their valour and diſcipline, 
he became maſter of Egypt. His rewards and who ſettle 
promiſes prevailed on them to ſettle in that coun- in that 
try. They upheld the throne of his ſucceſſors, ; 
until Apries, the fourth in deſcent from Pſamme- 
Vol. I. X tichus, 


1 Herodot. I. i. c. clxxvii c. cxcii. 
Herodot. I. ii. c. cli. & feq. 
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CHAP. tichus, having undertaken an unfortunate expe- 
Vu dition againft the Greek colony of Cyrene, was 

7 dethroned by Amaſis, the contemporary and ally ' 

of Crœſus 


Are em- Amaſis rivalled the Lydian prince, in his parti- 
— ality for the language and manners of the Greeks. 
ard of He raiſed a Cyrenian woman to the honours of 
fon his bed. "The Gradks who tad ferved bis 
for Ama- ceſſors, and who, in conſequence of the Egyptian 
_ law, obliging the ſon to follow the profeſſion of 
his father, now amounted to near thirty thouſand, 
he removed to Memphis, his capital, and em- 
ployed them as his body guard. He e 
the correſpondence of this colony with the mother 
country ; invited new inhabitants from Greece into 
Egypt ; promoted the commercial intercourſe be- 
tween the two nations; and ned to * 
merchants for their reſidence, the town diſ- 
trict of Naucratis, on the Nile, where they enjoy- 
ed the free exerciſe of their religious proceſſions 
and ſolemnities, and where the induſtry of the 
little iſland of gina in Europe, and the opu- 
lence of ſeveral Greek cities in Aſia, erected 
temples after the faſhion of their reſpective coun- 


tries“. 


Cambyſes This able prince was ſucceeded by his ſon 

Ell Plammenitus, ſoon after Cambyſes mounted the 

Olymp. throne of Perſia. While Cambyſes made prepa- 

Iziti. 4. rations for invading Egypt, Pſammenitus im 

A. C. 525. dently excited the reſentment of Phanes, a Ha- 
licarnafſean by birth, and an officer of much au- 
thority in the Grecian guards. Phanes having 
dexterouſly effected his eſcape from Egypt, _ 


Herodot. I. ii. c. c!xii. & ſeq. & Diod. Sicul. I. i. c. xlvi. 
Herodot. ibid. 


12 Herodot. |. iii. c. iv. &c. 
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ed his ſervices to Cambyſes, who by this time had C H AP, 
collected the Grecian and Phoenician fleets. This III. 
armament, however, ſcemed unequal to the con- 

queſt of Egypt; and to conduct an army thither 

by land, was an undertaking of extreme diffi- 

culty. The main obttacle was overcome by the 
experience of Phanes. He adviſed Cambyſes to 
purchaſe the friendthip of an Arabian chief, who 

agreed to tranſport on camels a ſufhcienat quan- 

tity of water for the uſe of the Perſians in their 

paſſage through the deſert. With the punctuality 
pecuhar ** to his nation, the Arabian fulfilled his 
engagement. The Perſian army joined the fleet 

before Peluſium; that place, regarded as the key 

of Egypt, ſurrendered after a ſhort ſiege; Plam- 
menitus was defeated in a great battle; and the 

hole kingdom ſubmitted to a haughty conquer- 

oc, whom proſperity rendered incapable of pity 

or remorſe. | 


His cruel, outrageous, and almoſt frantic beha- The Afri- 
viour in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Afri- can 
cans, who ſought to avert the tempeſt from them ö 
ſelves, by ſpeedy offers of ſubmiſſion and tribute. P, 10 
This prudent meafure was adopted even by the Cauby- 
Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica, who had braved ſes. 
the united power of Egypt and Libya. The Their hif- 
African Greeks were a colony of Thera, the moſt tory. 
ſouthern iſland of the ZEgean, and itſelf a colony 
of the Lacedæmonians During the heroic 
ages, but it is uncertain at what preciſe era, the 
adventurous iflanders ſettled in that part of the 
Sinus Syrticus, which derived its name from the 
principal city, Cyrene, and which is now loſt in 
the deſert of Barca. Deicended from Lacede- 
mon, the Cyrenians _ 2 y preſerved the regat 

2 


Herodot. ibid. lem, ibid. 
Herodot. |. iv. c. cha. & ſeg. 
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CHAP.form of government. Under Battus, the third 
5 Ve. , prince of that name, their territory was well culti- 
| vated, and their cities populous and flouriſhing. 
Six centuries before the Chriſtian æra, they re- 
ceived a conſiderable acceſſion of inhabitants from 
the mother country. Emboldened by this rein- 
forcement, they attacked the neighbouring Liby- 
ans „ and ſeized on their poſſeſſions. The in- 
jured craved aſſiſtance from Apries king of 
Egypt **. A conf was thus formed, in 
order to the incu and to chaſtiſe the 
audacity of the European invaders. But the va- 
lour and diſcipline of Greece, though they yet 
feared to encounter the power of Cambyſes, and 
the renown of Perſia, always trium over the 
numbers and the ferocity of Africa ** : nor did 
Cyrene become tributary to Egypt, till Egypt it- 
ſelf had been ſubdued by a Grecian king, and the 
ſceptre of the Pharaohs and of Seſoſtris had paſſed 
into the hands of the Ptolemies**. 


Darius Cambyſes is ſaid to have died by an accidental 
Hyſtalpes wound from his own ſword. Darius Hy ſtaſpes, 
mou. the third in ſucceſſion to the empire (for the ſhort 
of Perſia. reign of the prieſt Smerdis deſer ves only to be 
Olymp. mentioned in the hiftory of the palace), poſſeſſed 
Kir. 4. the political abilities, but reached not the magna- 
A.C.521- nimity of Cyrus. His ambition was unbounded, 
and his avarice ſtill greater than his ambition. 

To diſcriminate the characters of the three firſt 

and moſt illuftrious of their monarchs, the Perſi- 

ans, in the expreſſive language of the Eaſt, ſtyled 

Cyrus the father, Cambyſes the maſter, or tyrant, 

and Darius the broker, of the empire The laſt- 
mentioned 


* Herodot. |. iv. c. clix. 

* Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. I. i. c. Ixvi. 
Herodot. ibid. & J. iii. c. clxi. 

Strabo, |. it. & I. zvit. p. 836. Pauſan. I. i 
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mentioned 
like, nations of India to his dominions. This i ape 
portant acquiſition, which cloſed the long ſeries 

Perſian conqueſts in Aſia, was formed into the 
twentieth ſatrapy, — great diviſion, of the em · 
pire. The other military enterpriſes of this prince 

(as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to relate) were leſs 
ſucceſsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable as 
the ſuppoſed æra at which the religious and civil 
polity of the Perſians received that form which 


they afterwards invariably retained, 


prince added the wealthy, but unwar- C HAP. 


Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the greateſt The ſup- 


learning and ingenuity 
taſk of aſcertaining the and ſtill more of ex- 
plaining the doctrines of Zoroaſter. At whatever 
period he lived, he certainly did for the Perſians, 
what Homer and Heſiod are ſaid to have done for 
the Greeks **. His 
would have called it, 
- doctrines of the two principles, in 
and 8 Wa eren —.— 
„ Or s, who probabl v 
ſhare of their influence from — — thoſe 
occult ſciences afterwards diſtinguiſhed by their 
name, were ſtrongly protected nds the — of 
the prophet. ** your good works,” a 
the Sadder, exceed the ſands on the fea 4 4 
or the ſtars of heaven, they will all be unprofit- 
— unleſs * pted by the prieſt; to whom you 
muſt pay tithes ou poſleſs, of your 22 
of your lands, and ag your money. The prieſts 
are the teachers of religion, they & know all things, 
and deliver all men.” Next to the prieſts, the 
royal 4 and particularly the reigning prince, 
was the peculiar care of Zoroaſter. In their pray- 
ers 


*+ See above, p. 221. Herodot. I. i. c. cxxxii. 
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ny **, as the Greeks Religion 


iſted in the 22 8 the 
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ers and facrifices, the Perſians were not allowed 
to ſolicit individually for themſelves the prutecti- 
on of heaven, but only for the great king, and 
for the nation at large. In celebrating their re- 
ligious worſhip, they employed neither altars, nor 
images, nor temples ; they even derided the folly 
of ſuch practices in others, probably (ſays Hero- 
dotus) not believing, like the Greeks, the nature 
of the gods to reſemble that of men. On the 
ſummits of the higheſt mountains they ſacrificed to 
the divinity ; and the whole circle of the heavens 
they called God. They ſacrificed, beſides, to the 
elements, particularly fire, which they conſidered 
as the pureſt ſymbol, and moſt powerful agent, 
of the Divine Nature. They borrowed, howe- 
ver, the worſhip of ſore other divinities from the 
Aſſyrians and Arabians; for of all ancient nations, 
the Perſians, according to Herodotus, were the 
moſt diſpoſed to adopt the cuſtoms of their neigh- 
bours. They ſoon preferred the dreſs, and as an 
eſſential part of dreſs, the arms, of the Medes, to 
their own. When they became acquainted with 
the Greeks, they learned the worſt and moſt un- 
natural of their vices. There was ſcarcely any 
abſurdity, or any wickedneſs, which they might 
not :mbibe, from the licentious caprice, the uni- 
verſal corruption, and the exceſſive depravity of 
Baby lon. The hardy and intrepid warriors, who 
had conquered Aſia, were themſelves ſubdued by 
the vices of that luxurious city. In the ſpace of 


fiſty-two vears, which intervened between the ta- 


king of Pabyion, and the diſgraceful defeat at 
Marathon, the ſentiments, as well as the manners 
of the Perſians, underwent a total change; and, 
notwithſtanding the boaſted fimplicity of their 
religious worſhip, we ſhall find them thenceforth 
oppreſſed by the dauble yoke of deſpotiſm and 
ſuperſtition, whoſe tombined influence extin- 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed every generous feeling, and checked C HAP. 


every manly impulſe of the foul **. VIII. 
— — 


The tendency towards this internal decay was under Cy- 
not perceived during the reign of Cyrus, whoſe bus. 
extraordinary abilities enabled him to ſoften the 
rigours of deſpotiſm, without endangering his au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight of 
government to the infolence of ſatraps, thoſe 
proud ſubſtitutes of deſpotiſm, who were ever 
ready to betray their truſt, and abute their power. 
The inferior governors of towns and diſtricts were 
appointed and removed by himſelf, to whom only 
they were accountable. By an inſtitution ſome- 
what reſembling the modern poſt, he provided 
for exact and ready information concerning the 
public occurrences in every of his dominions. 
The vigilant ſhepherd of his people, he was always 
ready to hear their petitions, to redreſs their griev- 
ances, and to reward their merit. Nor did the 
love of eaſe or pleaſure ever interfere with the diſ- 
charge of his duty, in which he placed the greateſt 
glory and happineſs of his reign *7. 


His ſucceſſors were univerſaily diſtinguiſhed by Under 
an exhorbitant ambition, nouriſhed by the im- Durius. 
menſe reſources of their empire, which under Da- Oymp. 
rius amounted to fourteen thouſand five hundred "4 oy 
and fixty Eubceic talents, a ſum equal to three 
millions fix hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Of this vaſt revenue, which, Reſources 
conſidering the value of money in ancient times, 2 = 
exceeded thirty millions at preſent, the Greek | _ 
cities on the coaſt, together with the Carians, Ly- narch. 
cians, and ſeveral other nations of Aſia Minor, 


paid only the thirty- ſixth part, a little more than 
an 


2* Xenoph. de Inſt. Cyri, I. iii. p. 233.24 3- 
* Xenoph. ibid. p. 230. 
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CH AP. an hundred thouſand pounds. Beſides this ſtated 

| . income, Darius might on every neceſſary occa- 
ſion demand the money and ſervices of his ſub- 
ets. His predeceſſors were contented with vo- 
luntary contributions, and a militia. This prince 
eſtabliſhed taxes, and a ſtanding army. The 
number of his troops equalled the reſources of his 
treaſury ; and both correſponded to the extent of 
his dominions, which comprehended the greateſt 
and moſt populous nations of the earth. The 
barbarity of the northern Scythians, and the perti- 
nacious ſpirit of the European Greeks, the only 
enemies whom it remained for him to conquer, 
ſeemed feeble barriers againſt the progreſs of uni- 
verſal monarchy. In the — regions of 
Aſia, every head bowed to the tiara of the great 
king, who in an annual progreſs through the cen- 
tral parts of his empire, ſpent the winter in the 
warm plains of Babylon ; enjoyed the happy tem- 
perature of ſpring in the city of Suſa, which 
adorned the flowery banks of the Euleus ; and 
avoided tte ſummer heats in his ſpacious palace at 
Ecbatan, fanned by the refreſhing breezes of the 
Median mountains **. 


His expe But Darius could not enjoy the ſplendour of his 
ann in- preſent greatneſs, while a ſingle nation had me- 
22 trited his reſentment, without feeling the weight 
Olvup. of his revenge. The wandering hordes of Scy- 
Ixiv. 4. thia have been, in all ages, formidable to the civi- 
A.C.5t3 lized kingdoms of the eaſt. Thrice before the 
reign of Darius the inhabitants of that frozen re- 

gion had over-run the finett provinces in Aſia. 

Fighting againſt theſe barbarians, the founder of 

the * empire had loſt his army and his life. 

It belonged to his warlike ſucceſſor to puniſh the 

ferocity 


** Xer 991. ibid. & Herodot. I. iii. c. Ixxix. & ſeq. 
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ferocity of that rude and uncultivated, but bold C HAP. 
and high-minded people. With an army, it is III 
ſaid, of ſeven hundred thouſand men, Darius tra- — 
verſed Aſia Minor, croſſed the Thracian Boſpho- 

rus, ravaged Thrace, and arrived on the banks 

of the Danube. Meanwhile a fleet of fix hun- 

dred fail left the Aſiatic coaſt, and paſſing the 

narrow ſeas which join the Ægean to the Euxine, 

coaſted in a northern direction the ſhores of the 

latter, entered the mouth of the Danube, and 

failed along that river, until they joined the army. 

The Danube was paſſed by the ufual expedient, 

of a bridge of boats, which was built by the aſſiſt- 

ance of the fleet, compoſed chiefly of Gricans, 
who were left to guard the work of their hands, 
againſt the dangers of the elements, and the de- 
fiructive rage of the barbarians**. 


This formidable army, collected from ſo ma - Loſes 
ny diſtant provinces, boldly entered the vaſt un- 87% Br 
cultivated wilds of Scythia, in which they con- my. 88 
tinued for five months, continually expoſed to 
hunger and thirft, and the darts of the flying ene- 
my. When they prepared to return from an ex- 
pedition in which they had already loſt the beſt 
part of their ſtrength, their good fortune, rather 
than their prudence, faved them from immediate 
deſtruction. It had been agitated among the 
Greeks, whether they ought not to demoliſh the 
bridge; a meaſure ſtrongly recommended to them 
by the Scythian tribes, who having ravaged all the 
adjacent country, expected to revenge the inva- 
ſion of the Perſians, by confining them, with- 
out refuurce, in an mhoſpitable deſert. Milti- Miltiades 
ades, an Athenian, deſcended from the heroic approves 

Ajax, eagerly embraced this propoſal. He was e ad. 


g vice of 
king, 


26 Heroda t. l. iv, c. i, & ſeq. 
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king, or tyrant, of the city. of Cardia, ſituate 
near the neck of the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 
There his uncle, of the ſame name, planted a 
Grecian colony, which, uniting with the barba- 
rous natives, formed a ſmall community, the go- 
vernment cf which deſcended to the fon of his 
brother Cimon, who increaſed the population of 
the riſing ſtate, by new inhabitants from Athens. 
The generous ſon of Cimon, though, like all the 
princes of thoſe s, he held his authority under 
the protection of Darius, preferred the recovery 
of national independence to the preſervation of 
perſonal dignity. The other chiefs of the Gre- 
cian cities liſtened with apparent pleaſure to his 
arguments for deſtroying the bridge, and thus de- 
ivering themſelves for ever from the yoke of Per- 
fa. Hiſtiæus, tyrant of Miletus, was alone averſe 
to this bold reſolution. He obſerved to the little 
tyrants of the Aſiatic Greeks, © That their own 
intereſt was intimately connected with the ſafety 
of Darius and his Perſians. Under the auſpicious 
influence of that powerful people, they each of 
them enjoyed royalty in their reſpective common- 
weaithns : but ſhould the empire of the Perſians fall 
(and what leſs could be expected from the de- 
Rructian of Darius and his army), the Greeks 
would immediately diſcover their partiality for re- 
publ:can government, baniſh their kings, and re- 
aſſume liberty.” The opinion of Hiftizus pre- 
vailed; the Perſians repaſied the Danube: but 
Miltiedes, dreading their reſentment, had pre- 
vicuſly retired to Athens, where, twenty-three 
years after the Scythian expedition, he enjoyed a 
more favourable opportunty of diiplaying his at- 
tachment to the caule of liberty, in the ever me- 
morable battle of Marathon“. 


if 


27 Herodot. I. iv c i & ſeq. 
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If the public-ſpirited Athenian excited the ha- 
tred and revenge, the ſelfiſh tyrant of Miletus 
deſerved the gratitude and the rewards, of Darius. 
To continue the ſovereign of his native city 
ſeemed a ſtation below his merit; he was taken 
into the confidence of Darius, and accompany- 
ing him to Sardis, and afterwards to Suſa, be- 
came the friend, counſellor, and favourite, of the 
great king. While Hiſtizus acted ſuch a diftin- 
guiſhed part at the Perſian court, his nephew Ariſ- 
tagoras, to whom he had committed the govern- 
ment of Miletus, incurred the diſpleaſure of Ar- 
taphernes *", the brother of Darius, and gover- 
nor of Sardis. Tie repreſentations of that miniſ- 
ter, he well knew, would be ſufficient to ruin 
him, both with his uncle and with Darius, by 
whom he might be deprived not only of his autho- 
rity but of his liſe. Governed by theſe conſidera- 
tions, Ariſtagoras meditated a revolt“, when a 
meſſenger unexpectedly arrived from Hiſtiæus, 
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exhorting him to that meaſure. The crafty Mi- His in- 


leſian, who diſliked the reſtraint of a court, and 
the uncouth manners of the Perſians, languiſhed 


trigues 


with Ariſ- 
fagoras ; 


for an honourable pretence to return to his native Olymp. 
country; and he ſaw not any means more pro- lxix. 3. 
per for affording ſuch an opportunity, than the *-©- 592- 


tumults of the Greeks, which, as lieutenant of 
Darius, he would probably be fent to quell. 
His meſſage confirmed the reſolution of Anſtago- 
ras, who, as the firſt act of rebellion againſt the 
Perſians, formally renounced all power over his 


fellow- 


28 Ariſ:azoras had cuarrelled with Megabates, the kinſman 
oi Artaphernes (ſince both were of the blood royal), during a 
fruitlets expedition, in which they ſeem to have enjoyed a 
joint command, agzinft the iſland of Naxos, one of the Cy- 
clades. Herodot. |. It. c. xxviii. & ſeq. 

2 Herodot. I. v. c. xxxvi. xxxvii. 
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C H AP. fellow-citizens **. After giving this ſeemingly 

VIII. diſintereſted proof of his regard for the public, he 
Wno zx- erected the ſtandard of freedom, which was ſoon 
cites the ſurrounded by the flower of the Ionian youth; by 
lonians to whofe aſſiſtance, traverſing the whole coaſt, he 
_ aboliſhed in every city the authority of kings, and 
Perfian proclaimed to all worthy to acquire it, the double 
govera- bleſſing of civil liberty and national independ- 
ment. ence _ 


8 be The revolt thus happily effected, could not 
Greece to however be maintained without more powerful 
crave «reſources than the ſtrength, the bravery, and the 
tance. enthuſiaſm, of the Afratic Greeks. In order 
to reſiſt the force of the Perſian empire, which, 
it was eaſy to foreſee, would ſoon be ex- 
erted in cruſhing their rebellion, it was neceſſary 
for the Ionians to obtain the protection and co- 
operation of their brethren in Europe. This im- 
portant object was committed to the prudence and 
activity of Ariſtagoras, who having ſettled the af- 
fairs of the Eaſt, undertook, for the public ſervice, 

an embaſſy into Greece. 


His pro- Lacedæmon ſtill continued, rather in name, 


ceedings however, than in reality, the moſt powerful ſtate 
ar Sparta. in that country. Though their government was, 
in ſtrict language, of the republican kind, yet the 
Spartans ſometimes beſtowed an extraordinary 
authority on their kings. This degree of pre- 
eminence, more honourable than any that birth 

or fortune can beſtow, the public eſteem had con- 

terred on Cleomenes. To him therefore Ariſta- 

goras, after arriving at Sparta, found it neceſſary 

to apply; and in order to effect the object of 

his commiſſion, he deſcribed to the Spartan king 

the 


* Herodot ibid. 21 Herodot. I v. c. xxxviil. 
2 Herodot. |. v. c. xlix. & ſeq. 
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the immenſe wealth of the Perſians, which they CHAP. 
had neither virtue to enjoy, nor valour to defend. . 
He painted in the warmeſt colours, the love of li- 
berty which animated the Ionians, and their firm 
expectation that the Spartans would enable them 
to maintain that political independence, which 
their own laws taught them to conlider as the 
moſt valuable of all human poſſeſſions. Their in- 
tereſt and their glory, he obſerved, were on this 
occaſion moſt fortunately united : for how much 
greater glory might be acquired by conquering 
Aſia, than by ravaging Greece? and how much 
eaſter would it be to defeat the Perhan archers, 
than to ſubdue the Arcadians or Argives, who 
knew, as well as the Spartans themſelves, the uſe 
of the ſpear and buckler ? Their journey to Suſa, 
the rich capital of the Perſian dominions, would 
be not only ſafe but delightful. To prove this, 
he ſhewed the Spartan a brazen table, on which 
were engraved all the countries, ſeas, and rivers, 
of the ancient world. Pointing to the coaſt of 
Aſia Minor, and the cities of the Iomians, with 
which Cleomenes was already acquainted, he 
ſhewed him adjoining to theſe, the beautiful and 
rich country of Lydia. Next to the celebrated 
kingdom of Crœeſus (he obſerved) extend the fer- 
tile fields of Phrygia, equally adapted to agricul- 
ture and paſturage. Beyond Phrygia lie the ter- 
ritories of the Cappadocians, whom the Greeks 
call Syrians. Farther towards the eaſt dwell the 
wealthy Cilicians, who pay an annual tribute of 
k five hundred talents to the king; next to them 
, live the Armenians, abounding in cattle ; and laſt 
N of all the Matienians, bordering on the province 
of Ciſſia, and the flowery banks of the Choaſ- 
pes **, containing the ſuperb city of Suſa, and the 
invaluable 


33 Otherwiſe called the Eulæus, as above, p. 312. 
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CHAP. invaluable treaſury of Darius. This immenſe 


VIII. 


ſpace is filled up by well · inhabited countries, in- 


cterſected by excellent roads, and ſupplied, at pro- 


per diſtances, with convenient places of refreſh- 
ment and accommodation, even for a great army. 
Cleomenes having patiently liſtened to the ver- 
boſe deſcription of the Mileſian, anſwered him 
with Laconic brevity, *© In three days I will de- 
cide concerning the 2 of your demand “.“ 
At the expiration of that time, Ariſtagoras failed 
not to repair to the place appointed, where he 
was ſoon met by the Spartan king, who aſked 
him, In how many days they might march to 
Suſa? Here the uſual prudence of Ariftagoras for- 
ſook him; for he ought not to kave told the true 
diſtance, fays Herodotus, if he had wiſhed to en- 
gage the Spartans to accompany him. But he 
replied unguardedly, That travelling at the rate 
of about eighteen miles a day, they might reach 


His over- Suſa in three months. Upon this Cleomenes ex- 
tures re- claimed with indignation, ** Milefian ſtranger, 


jected 
there. 


you muſt be gone from Sparta before the ſetting 


of the ſun; for you have made a very inauſpici- 
ous and a very dangerous propoſal, in ad viſing 
the Spartans to undertake a journey of three 
months from the Grecian fea.” With this ſevere 
reprimand he left Ariſtagoras, and immediately 
returned home. The artful Mileſian, however, 
was not to be diſconcerted by a firſt refulal. 
According to the cuſtom of ancient times, when 
men endeavoured to paint to the eye the feelings 
of the heart, he clothed himſelf in the garment of 
a ſuppliant, and fought protection in the houſe of 


Cleomenes. Having obtained the favour of a 


third audience, he attempted to effect by money 
what he could not accompliſh by argument. But 
he 


34+ Herodot. ibid. 
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he found it as difficult to bribe, as it had been to C HAF. 
perſuade, the Spartan; and although he tempted III. 
him with the offer of about five thouſand pounds 
(an immenſe ſum in Greece in thoſe days), it was 


impoſſible to render Cleomenes propitious to his 
deſigns **. 


Ariſtagoras, thus ungenerouſly diſmiſſed from He ap- 
Sparta, had recourſe to the Athenians, from whom plies to 
he had reaſon to expect a more favourable recep- Athens. 
tion, Athens was the mother country of the lo- 
nians, who formed the greateſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed portion of the Aſiatic Greeks. The Athe- 
nians, as a maritime ftate, had always maintained 
a cloſer connection than the Spartans, with their 
diſtant colonies; and as they poſſeſſed, for that 
early age, a very conſiderable naval ſtrength, 
they were not averſe to a diſtant expedition. Be- Conſtitu- 
fides theſe reaſons, wiich at all times muſt have tion of 
had no ſmall influence on their councils, the pre- — 5 
ſent ſituation of their republic was peculiarly fa- — 
vourable to the cauſe of Ariſtagoras. The free by Solon. 
form of government, gradually introduced by the Olymp. 

eſſive ſpirit of liberty, had been defined by 3G 3 

the laws of Solon, and confirmed by the unani- * 
mous approbation of the whole people. The pub- 
lic aſſembly, conſiſting of all citizens who had at- 
tained the age of manhood, was inveſted with the 
executive, as well as the legiſlative powers of go- 
vernment. The nine archons, were rather the 
miniſters, than, as their name denotes, the go- 
vernors of the republic. The ſenate, conſiſting 
firſt of four, and afterwards of five hundred mem- 
bers, was conſtituted by lot, the moſt popular 
mode of appointment. The court of the Areopa- 
gus, originally entruſted with the criminal juriſ- 

diction, 


35 Herodot, |. v. c. li. 
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diction, aſſumed an extenſive power in regulating 
the behaviour and manners of the citizens. It con- 
ſiſted only of ſuch magiſtrates as had diſcharged 
with approbation the duties of their reſpective offi- 
ces. The members were named for life; and as, 
from the nature of the inſtitution, they were ge- 
nerally perſons of a mature age, of an extenſive 
experience, and who having already attained the 
aim, had ſeen the vanity, cf ambition, they were 
well qualified to reſtrain the impetuous paſſions of 
the multitude, and to ſtem the torrent of popular 
frenzy. Such was the government ** enjoyed by 
the Athenians, which they fondly regarded as the 
moſt perfect of all human inſtitutions, and which 
was peculiarly endeared to them at preſent, by the 
recent recovery of freedom, after a long, though, 
in general, not a cruel tyranny. 


The danger of tyranny is an evil neceſſarily 
attending every democratical republic, in which, 
as there is not a proper ſeparation between 
the legiſlative and executive powers, the al- 
ſembly muſtintruſt to one man thoſe func- 
tions of government, which the collective bo- 
dy of the people are fometimes unable, and 
always ill qualified to exerciſe; and in which, 
therefore, the ſplendour of wealth may dazzle, 
the charms of eloquence may ſeduce, and the 
combined power of policy and proweſs may in- 

tmidate 


3% J forbear treating fully of the Athenian government and 
laws, until the eſtabliſhment of what was called the Atheni- 
an einpire. During more than ſixty years, that republic main- 
tained dominicn over many hundied cities and colonics. The 
rate of all cheſe, as well as the meatures of independent and 
holtile ſtates, depended on the proceedings of the Athenians, 
Then, and not till then, a thorough acquaintance with the in- 
ternal conſtitution and ſtate of Athens will become neceſſary 


tor explaining the hiſtorical tranſactions which we ſhall have 
occaſion is record. 
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timidate and ſubdue the unſteady minds of the CHAP. 
ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic vic- 2 
tories could not procure for Cylon * the ſove- -- 
reignty of Athens ; and it is probable that many 

other unſucceſsful candidates had afpired at this 

high object of ambition, before the arts and elo- 

quence of Piſiſtratus, who, though born an Athe- 
nian citizen, was deſcended of the blood of an- 
cient kings, obtained poſſeſſion of the dangerous 
prize, which proved ſo fatal to his family. 


What his enterprizing ability had acquired, his lſion 
firmneſs, his wildem, * 23 * ena- R- 
bled him long to maintain. So completely was Fine 
his authority eſtabliſhed, that on his death the go- vf. 3. 
vernment deſcended, as a private inheritance, to A.C. 510. 
his ſon. Reſentment of a perſonal injury deli- a C. 51 ;. 
vered the Athenians from the mild tyranny ** of 
Hipparchus ; though his murderers, Harmodius 
and Ariftogeiton, were afterwards celebrated by 
the Athenians, not as the avengers of a private 
quarrel, but as the reſtorers of public freedom 
His brother Hippias ſucceeding to the throne, 
treated his countrymen with a degree of ſeveri 
Vol. I. Y whi 


- 37.Thucyd. I. i. c. cxxvi. Plut. in Solon. 

3% Plato in Hipparch. Herodot. Thucydid. i. 20. Ariſ- 
tot. Polit. I. v. c. Xii. 

* In this circumſtance, Plato 2 with Thucydides, 
whoſe account of the tranſaction differs widely from that of 
moſt other ancient writers. Thucydid. I. vi. 

% Plato, p. 234. The orators Andocides and Iſocrates 
agree with the philoſopher. Meurfius has made a careful 
collection of all the es relating to the Piſiſtratidæ, in his 
Piſiſtra tus. | 

4+* Aus ofwy Aeg dcr der EINE) 
or Ag xas Agproyerur 
Ori Toy Tuganro xTAIRTOY | 
Irons 7 Ah mag eronoarer, ALczvus. 
* Your glory ſhall laſt for ever, moſt beloved Harmodias and 
Ariſtogeiton, becauſe you flew the tyrant, and procured equal 
laws for Athens.” 
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CHAP. which they had not hitherto experienced; his per- 
VII. fon and his government became alike odious ; he 
A.C. 578. was expelled, by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmo- 
—510. nians, and the general indignation of an injured 
people, after his family had, with vanous inter- 
ruptions, governed Athens ſixty- eight years. 


Rapid fuc>- The power of Athens was great in ancient 
cels of the times; but it became incomparably greater after 
_=_ he the re-eſtabliſhment of democracy. So advan- 
re-eſtab- tageous to the powers of the human mind is the 
liſhnent enjoyment of liberty, even in its leaſt perfect 
of demo- form, that in a few years after the expulſion of 
A. C. 500 Hippias, the Athenians acquired an aſcendant in 
og. Greece, which was fatal to their enemies, painful 
to their rivals, and even dangerous to themſelves. 
They chaſtiſed the infolence of the iſlanders of 
Eubaza and Ægina, who contended with them in 
naval power ; and humbled the pride of Thebes, 
which rivailed them in military glory. Favoured, 
as they fondly believed, by the protection of their 
tutelary Minerva, and animated, as they ſtrongly 
felt, by the poſſeſſion of an equal freedom, they 
adorned their capital with the richeſt ſpoils of their 
vanquiſhed enemies. Their influence foon ex- 
tended over the northern parts of Greece; and the 
fame of their power, ſtill greater than their power 
elf, — = fears and jealouſy of the Pelo- 
Jealouſ! neſians. he Spartans, in particular, who 
* the Pe- had aſhſted them in — the „ now 
1 perceived the error of which they had been guilty, 
in promoting the greatneſs of an ambitious _ 


* This obſervation, which is literally tranſlated, has 
weight, from ſuch an old and honeſt hiſtorian as Herodotus. 
His words are ſtill ſtronger in another paſſage : Auos & v xara 
i , HAAS Tara? 7 INygIG Wy 555 Xena 55 x66 
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In order to prevent“ the da 
of their folly, they ſummoned to a congreſs all their 
allies in Peloponneſus, that their united wiſdom 
might concert proper meaſures for reſiſting, ere it 
was too late, the encroachments of the Athenians, 


which threatened the liberties of all Greece. Their A C. 504. 


allies readily obeyed the welcome ſummons, and 
the deputies of the ſeveral ſtates having aſſembled 
in the Spartan forum, eagerly liftened to the ſpeak- 
ers appointed to explain the intentions of that re- 
public. The Lacedzmonian orators acknowledg - 
ed the miſtaken policy of their country, in expell- 
ing from Athens the family of Piſiſtratus, and de- 


Y 2 livering 


43 Beſides this principal reaſon, the Spartans, and particu- 
larly their king Cleomenes, had private grounds of quarrel 
with the Athenians. The Alcmæonidæ, a powerful . 
and rivals of the Piſiſtratidæ, had been baniſhed Athens du- 
ring the uſurpation of the latter. Having repeatedly tried, 
without ſucces, to return by force, they at length had re- 
courle to ſtratagem. The temple of Delphi having been de- 
ſtroyed by fire, they contracted with the Amphictyons for re- 
building it; and inſtead of employing Porine ſtone, agreeably 
to their contract, they built the whole front of Parian marble. 
This generofity gained them the good-will of the Amphicty- 
ons; bribery procured them the tavour of the Pythia, or rather 
of the directors of the oracle; and the Lacedzmonians were 
commanded by Apollo to deliver Athens from tyrants. This 
was effected by Cleomenes, who, upon diſcovering the fraud, 
was moved with great reſentment againſt Cliſthenes, the prin- 
cipal of the Alcmzonidz, by whom he and o Lowe - 4 
been fo ſhamefully deceived. He therefore united with Ifa- 
goras, the rival of Cliſthenes. The latter, together with his 
partiſans, were again baniſhed from Athens. But the Athe- 
nians perceiving it to be the intention of the prevailing ſaction 


to eſtabliſh an oligarchy, flew to arms. Cleomenes and Ifa- 


goras took refuge in the citadel. On the third day ſur- 
rendered on capitulation. The Lacedæmonians were 
to retire in ſafety. Iſagoras was baniſhed ; many of his par- 
tifans executed; and the Alcmzonidz, headed by Cliſthenes, 
again returned in triumph. From this time, „ in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, continued, with ſhort interrupti- 
ons, to prevail in Athens. Herodot. |. v. c. lzv. & ſeq. 
Thucyd. |, vi. c. Iviii. 


us conſequences C HAP. 
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CHADP. livering the government of that city into the hands 
VIM. of a moſt ungrateful populace, who had fince 

treated them with much indignity. © But why 
(they proceeded) ſhould we relate private injuries? 
Have they not inſulted all their neighbours? Does 
not their pride daily increaſe with their power? 
and is there not reaſon to dread, that their W 
ing ambition may endanger, and at length de- 
roy, the public ſafety? In order to prevent this 
evil, we cave recalled Hippias from baniſhment. 
Their de- And let us therefore, by our united efforts, rein- 
— er ſtate the fon of Piſiſtratus in that power and au- 
— thority, of which we moſt injudiciouſly deprived 


rOVeS a- im, 


rtive. 

The ſpeech of the Lacedzmonians produced 
not the intended effect. The Peloponneſians, 
however jealons of the Athenian greatneſs, were 

füll more jealous of the power of tyrants; and ma- 
ny of them, who had experienced the haughtineſs 
of Sparta, were not diſſatisfied with beholding a 
rival to that republic in the northern diviſion of 
Greece. The other deputies expreſſed their diſ- 
ſent by ſilent difapprobation; but Soficles, the 
Corinthian, declared his ſentiments at great 
length, in a ſpeech which alike marks the manly 
character of the age, and the youthful vigour of 
Grecian eloquence. * Then ſurely, Lacedzmo- 
nians, will the heavens fink below the earth, and 
the earth riſe ſublime in the air; men will inhabit 
the depths of the fea, and fiſhes will take poſſeſſi- 
on of the land, when you, formerly the bulwarks 
of liberty, ſhall demoliſh the popular governments 
of Greece, and eftabliſh tyrannies in their room, 
than which nothing can be more abſurd, more 
unjuſt, or more pernicious.” After this pompous 
exordium, the Corinthian to deſcribe 
and exaggerate the calamities which his own coun- 
trymen 
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trymen had ſuffered, from the uſurpation of Cyp- 
ſelus, and his ſon Periander. Having related, at 
great length, the proud, cruel, and deſpotic acti- 
ons of thoſe princes, © Such,” added he, are the 
genuine fruits of abſolute power; but I adjure you 
by the Grecian Gods! attempt not to re-eſtabliſh 
it in Athens. The Corinthians were ſeized with 
aſtoniſhment when they heard that you had ſent 
for Hippias; I myſelf was amazed at behold- 
ing him in this aſſembly ; yet we never ſuſpected 
that you purpoſed to reſtore him, in triumph, to 
his much injured city. If you ftill perſiſt in this fa- 
tal reſolution, know that the Corinthians diſavow 
all part in a defign, equally unjuſt and impi- 
ous **,” The other deputies liftened with plea- 
ſure to the boldneſs of Soſicles, who expreſſed the 
ſentiments which they themſelves felt, but which 
their reſpect for the Lacedzmonians obliged them 
to conceal. Hippias alone oppoſed the general 
voice of the aſſemhly, atteſting the ſame gods 
which his opponent had invoked, and propheſy- 
ing, that at ſome future time the Corinthians 
would repent their preſent conduct, and regret 
their cruel injuſtice to the fon of Piſiſtratus, when 
their own citizens, as well as the reſt of Greece, 
ſhould fatally experience the dangerous ambition 
of Athens. This remonſtrance, which was fo 


fully juſtified in the ſequel, produced no immedi- 


ate effe & in the aſſembly ; the Lacedæmonians fi- 
nally yielded to the general requeſt of their 
confederates, and abſtained from their intend- 
ed innovation in the government of a Grecian 
city. 
The dethroned prince, finding his cauſe uni- 
verſally abandoned by the Greeks, ſought the pro- 
tection 


*+* [Herodat. I. v. c. cii. 
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CH AP. tection of Artaphernes, the Perſian governor of 
VII. Sardis. Having acquired the confidence of this 
Artapher- Magiſtrate, he repreſented to him the inſolence, 
nes com- ingratitude, and perfidy of his countrymen, and 
mand rhe the ſevereſt reproaches with which he loaded their 
3 character, gained ready belief with the Perſian. 
O rem- . . — 
tate Hip- The Athenians, who were informed of theſe in- 
pias. trigues, ſent ambaſſadors to Sardis, in order to 
Olymp. counteract them: but the reſolution of Artapher- 
A. C tor nes was already taken; and he told the ambaſſa- 
0. dors, that if they conſulted their ſafety, and would 
avoid the reſentment of Perſia, they muſt reinſtate 
Hippias in the throne of his father. His anſwer 
had been reported to the Athenians, and the aſ- 
ſembly had finally refolved to oppoſe the power of 
the greateſt empire upon earth, rather than admit, 
within their walls, the declared enemy of their li- 
berties“. 


Ariftago- Preciſely at this juncture Ari arrived at 
ras arrives Athens, explained the revolt of the Aſiatic Greeks 
88 from the government of Arta and ſolicited 
lg i the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in defending their 


A. C. 500. own colonies againſt the oppreſſive violence of the 


common foe. Many arguments were not neceſ- 
ſary to make the people of Athens adopt a meaſure 
which gratified their own The eloquent 
Mileſian, however, deſcribed the wealttr and ex- 
tent of Perſia, the and populouſneſs of 
Its cities, and, above all, the ſlothful effeminacy 
and puſillanimous weakneſs of their inhabitants, 
who, unable to ſupport the ponderous ſhield, or 
to poiſe the manly lance, invited, as an eaſy prey, 
the victorious arms of a more warlike invader. 


The ſpeech of Ari 


ſtagoras was well fitted to excite 
the ambition and avarice of Athens. The afſem- 


bly 


4 Herodot. I. v. c. xcvi. 
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bly immediately decreed that aſſiſtance ſhould be C HAP. 
ſent to lonia. Twenty ſhips were fitted out Ve. 
with all convenient ſpeed, which, reinforced Thekhe- 
1 fire more belonging to Eretria, a town nians ſend 
Eubcea, rendezvouſed in the harbour of Mi- ſhips to 


46 aſſiſt their 
letus . colonies. 


Ari ſpent not long time in his embaſſy Meafures 
to the other ſtates of Greece, and ſoon met his of the 
Athenian allies at the place appointed. It was _— 
here determined, that while the commander in — 
chief regulated the civil affairs of the Ionians, his hs r. 
brother Charopinus ſhould conduct a military ex- A. C. 500. 
pedition againſt the wealthy capital of Lydia. The 
Athenians, deſirous of teſtifying their reſentment 
» go el the common enemy, and ſtill more deſirous 

eagerly engaged in this undertaking. 
As united fleets — the harbour of Miletus, and 
failed to Epheſus, where the troops were diſem- 
barked; and, in three days, accompliſhing a jour- 
ney of ſeventy miles, before the walls of 
Sardis. The Perſian governor little expected ſuch 
a viſit ; his ſoldiers were not to take the 
field; and the extenſive walls of the city could not 
be defended, on all fides, againſt the beſiegers. 
Artaphernes, therefore, contented himſelf with de- 
fending the citadel; while the Greeks, without 
— entered Sardis, i in order to plunder the 
accumulated wealth of that ancient capital. But They 
an accident prevented them from reaping the take and 
fruits of their ſucceſs. The reſentment of a rapa- . 54r- 
cious ſoldier, diſappointed of his prey, ſet fire to 
the houſe of a Lydian, fituate on the ſkirts of the 
town, „ for the moſt part, of very 
combuſtible materials, the houſes being all 2 


Herodot. I. v. c. xcvii. 
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CHAP. and many of them walled with cane; a mode of 


VIII. 


Are de- 
ſeated in 
their re- 
treat. 


building doubly dangerous in that aduſt climate. 
The flames readily communicated from one houſe 
to another; and, in a ſhort time, the whole cir- 
cumference of the place was ſurrounded with a 
wall of fire. Sardis was built in the Grecian, not 
in the eaſtern faſhion *”, having, on the banks of 
the Pactolus, which interſected the town, a ſpaci- 
ous ſquare, which commonly ſerved for the market 
place. Thither the Perſians, driven from the 
extremities, betook themſelves for refuge againit 
the fury of the flames, 


Arms formed part of the dreſs of a barbarian ; 
and the Perſians, who had afſembled in the ſquare 
without any intention of making defence, diſco- 
vered their own ftrength to be more than ſufhi- 
cient to reſiſt the enemy. Meanwhile the flames 
of Sardis brought the inhabitants from all parts 
of Lydia to their aſſiſtance. The Greeks were at- 
tacked repelled, obliged to abandon their booty; 
and it was not without much difficulty that they 
effected their eſcape. Their retreat from Sardis was 
full more rapid than their march thither. It then ap- 
peared that the taking and burning of the Lydian 
capital was no more than a ſtroke of military ad- 
dreſs, which ſucceeded becauſe unforeſeen, and 
of which the Greeks had not ſufficient ftrength to 
avail themſelves. The enemy collecting their 
whole force, purſued them to Epheſus, and de- 
ſeated thern with great ſlaughter, notwithſtanding 
the vigorous refiftance of the Athenians. The 
Eubcean auxiharies alſo behaved with uncommon 
ſpirit, headed by their countryman Eualcides, 
whoſe Olympic victories had been highly extolled 
in 


„we have already obſerved, that the Perſaus had not 
anv Forum, or place of public reſort. 
Herodot. I. v. c. ci. & feq. 
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in the verſes of Simonides, and whoſe death on C H AP. 


this occaſion was long and deeply regretted. vin. 


Bad fortune is commonly attended with difſen- Subſe- 
tions in a confederate army. The allies threw the quent 
blame on each other, and the Athenians returned _— 
home in diſguſt, determined no longer to endan- * 
ger ® themſelves for the fake of men who em- rates. 
ployed ſo little wiſdom or valour in their own de- 
fence. The Ionians, though deſerted by their 
allies, and defeated by the enemy at land, car- 
ried on the war vigorouſly by ſea. Sailing north- 
wards, they reduced Byzantium, and all the 
neighbouring cities on the Helleſpont, or Propon- 


tis. Their fleet then directed its courſe to Caria, 


and having become maſter of the moſt conſidera- 

ble portion of that coaſt, defeated the Phoenicians 

off the iſle of Cyprus. The military ſucceſs of Vigorous 
the Perſians, engaged them, on the other hand, meaſures 
to proſecute the war by land; and their ſubſe- 2 the 


quent operations diſcovered ſuch a degree of pru- — cruſh- 
dence and 


as they ſeem never to have ing the re- 
exerted on any future occaſion. In order the bellion. 
more ſpeedily to quaſh the hopes of the inſurgents, 

they formed their numerous army into three divi- 

ons, allotting to each its particular department. 

After theſe ſeparate brigades had reduced the 


ſmaller cities of the Eolians, Dorians, and Ionians, 


the three great branches of the Hellenic race, it 
was concerted that they ſhould re- aſſemble in one 
body, to attack Miletus, which was regarded 
as the center of rebellion ; and which, though 


properly an Ionic city, was conſidered, on ac- 
count of its great ſtrength and importance, rather 
as the metropolis of the whole country, than as the 
capital of a particular province. This plan, fo 
Judiciouſly concerted, was carried into 2 

y 
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C HAP. by three ſons-in-law of Darius, Hymees, Dauriſes, 
X VIII. , and Otanes the firſt of whom reduced the Eolian 

cities; the ſecond conquered the Dorians, as well 
as the other inhabitants of Caria **, while Otanes, 
aſſiſted by the counſels and bravery of Artaphernes, 
over-ran the Tonic coaſt, burning and deſtroying all 
before him. The miſerable natives were put to 
the ſword, or dragged into captivity ; the more 
fortunate eſcaped theſe calamities, by flying to 
their ſhips, or taking refuge within the lofty 
walls of Miletus **. 


They be- The time now approached for attacking that 
— Mi- place, which, as its harbour commanded the coaſt, 
Cas it was neceſſary to inveſt by ſea and land. We 
lui 3. might, on this occaſion, expect to find Ariſtago- 
A. C. 494- ras, the prime mover of the rebellion, diſplaying 
the fertile reſources of his genius ; but before Mi- 

a letus was beſieged, Ariſtagoras was no more. 
— * The perfidious Ionian, who had perſuaded, not 
Thaws 1 only his own countrymen but all the Aſiatic, and 
many of the European Greeks, that the public 

ſafety was the ſole object of his concern, had ne- 

ver, probably, any other end in view but the ſuc- 

ceſs of his own ſelfiſh deſigns. When Cyme and 
Clazomene, two neighbouring towns of lonia, 

had ſurrendered to the Perſians, he thought it 

time to provide, by a ſpeedy retreat, for his per- 

ſonal ſafety; and abandoning, in its greateſt 
need, a country which he had involved in all the 
calamities of war, he fled, with his numerous par- 
tizans, to an obſcure corner of Thrace, ſituated 
beyond the reach, both of the Perſians, from 


whom 


% Aſter the conqueſt ſeemed complete, Dauriſes was fur- 
priſed and flain by Heraclides, a general of the Carians. But 
this diſaſter had no effect on the general fortune of the war. 
Herodot. |. v. c. cvi. 

5* Herodot. I. v. c. cvi. cvu. & ſeq. 
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whom he had revolted, and of the Grecians, whom C HAP. 
he had betrayed. But while he endeavoured to I. 
ſecure his eſtabliſhment there, he provoked, by — 


his cruelty, the deſpair of the natives, and, toge- 
ther with the companions of his perfidy, periſhed 


miſerably by the hands of thoſe fierce barbarians, is ſlain 
to be, for there. 


who thus revenged what ha 
once, the common cauſe of Greece and Perfia®*. 


About this time Hiſtiæus, the Mileſian, the The in- 
arrived from trigues of 


kinſman and friend of Ariſtagoras, 
Suſa, commiſſioned by Darius to direct, by his 
experienced wiſdom and perfect knowledge of the 
country, the valour and activity of the Perſian 
generals. The birth, the education, the man- 
ners of this ſinglular man, together with the ſtrong 
iality of every Greek in favour of his native 
— might have afforded good reaſon to the 
Perſian king to ſuſpect his fidelity: he indeed 
ſuſpected it; but the artful addreſs, the warm 
profeſſions, the ſubtle inſinuation of Hiſtizus, 
eaſily overcame every prejudice which his ſitua- 
tion and character made it natural to conceive 
againſt him. He was ſent to aſſiſt the army of 
Darius, his benefactor, in cruſhing the Grecian 
rebellion ; but his real intention was to take upon 
himſelf the conduct of that rebellion, and to raiſe 
his own greatneſs on the ruins of the Perſian 
power. As he paſſed to the coaſt of Aſia Minor, 
his intrigues produced a conſpiracy at Sardis, 
which, being diſcovered by the vigilance of Arta- 
phernes, ended in the deftruction of his accom- 
plices. Hiſtiæus made a ſeaſonable retreat to the 
Ionian ſhore **, where he hoped to be received 
with open arms by his ancient friends. But the 
Mileſians, remembering his former tyranny, and 
| the 


32 Herodot. |. v. c. cxxtiv. Cxxv. cxxvi. 
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C H AP. the recent baſeneſs of his nephew Ariſtagoras, ſhut 
VII their gates againſt him. He ſought admiſſion into 
Chios with no better ſucceſs. The Leſbians, with 

much difficulty, lent him eight veſſels, which he 
employed againit the enemy in the Euxine; but 

His he was taken by the Perſians, and crucified at Sar- 
death. dis, having performed nothing capable to change 
the fortune of a war, which had been under- 


taken by his advice, and fomented by his am- 
bition **. 


The ſiege Meanwhile the Perſian fleet and army ſurrounded 
of Miletus the walls of Miletus. We are not informed of the 
_—_ exact number of their land forces, which, conſiſt- 
ing ol all the united garriſons in thoſe parts, muſt 
have greatly exceeded any ſtrength which the 
much-exhauſted Greeks could bring into the field. 

Their fleet, compoſed of Phenic.ans, Cilicians, 

and Egyptians, amounted to fix hundred fail ; be- 

ſides a conſiderable naval force belonging to the 

iſle of Cyprus, which, having co-operated during 

one year with the Ionian inſurgents, had recently 

ue Gre- ſubmitted to Darius. In order to deliberate con- 
cians de- cerning the means of oppoſing this mighty arma- 
termine to ment, the Grecians afſembled in the Panionian 
—_ it council, where it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
laſt extre- no attempt ſhould be mad to reſiſt the — 
mity; by land: the citizens of Miletus alone were ex- 
horted to defend their walls to the laſt extremity, 

under the conduct of Pythagoras, a perſon of 

and to. great rank and eminence in that republic. While 


pp every effort ſhould be exerted for maintaining this 
= =” ſtrong hold of Ionia, it was determined that the 
"Ig Grecian fleet, the laft and only hope of the nation, 


ſhould aſſemble at the tmall ifland of ade, lying 
of the harbour of Miletus, and offer battle to that 
of the Perſians . When all their forces were 

| collected 


5 t::5296t. ibid. Herodot. I. vi. c. vi. & ſeq. 
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ö collected at the appointed rendezvous, they CH AP. 
1 amounted to three hundred and fifty-three ſhips, II. 
0 which, containing each at a medium, a comple- "a 
q ment of above two hundred men, made the 
whole amount to a number ſufficiently reſpectable, 
and which, had they all remained firm and unani- 
mous in the common cauſe, might, perhaps, have 
ſtill rendered them victorious. Such, at leaſt 
was the opinion of the Perſian commanders, who, 
when informed of the ſtrength of the Grecian fleet, 
deſpaired of conquering it by open force, and en- 
deavoured to effect by policy, what they could 
not accompliſh by valour. Calling together the The Per- 
Tonian tyrants, who, after being expelled their do- fand at- 
minions by Ariſtagoras, had taken refuge with the Ahe 
Medes, and actually followed the ſtandard of Da- them, 
rius, they repreſented to thoſe baniſhed princes, 
x that now was the time to ſhew their attachment to 
. the ſervice of the great king. For this purpoſe 
' they were inſtructed, each of them, to perſuade, 
4 by meſſage or a perſonal interview, the ſubjects 
whom he had formerly commanded, to deſert the 
Grecian confederacy; to acquaint them, that if 
they complied with this propoſal, their houſes and 
temples ſhould be ſpared, while thoſe of their 
more obſtinate allies would be deſtroyed by the 
flames ; that their republics ſhould be treated with 
great lenity, and even received into favour, while 
their countrymen who reſiſted, would inevitabl 
2 be reduced into ſervitude; their youth diſgraced 

8 by caſtration; their virgins tranſported to Bactria, 
| to ſatisfy the luſt of Barbarians; and their country, 
| which contained every thing once dear to them, 

x their temples, their ſtatues, their oracles, and the 
* tombs of their anceſtors, beſtowed on ſome more 5 
by deſerving and leſs rebellious people. 


3 Theſe inſidious repreſentations, however, pro- without 
$ duced not any immediate effect. Each commu- — 2 
4 | nity, ; 
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nity, who thought that they, alone, were ſolicited 
to abandon the common cauſe, ſcorned, on ac- 


= count of their private advantage, to deſert the ge- 


neral intereſt of the confederacy ; and, next day, 
they called a council of war, to conſider of the 


means proper, not for appeaſing the wrath, but for 
reſiſting the arms, of the jor Any 


In this council, where no diſtinction of perſons 
prevailed, every individual had full hberty to pro- 
poſe his opinion. That of Dionyſus, a Phoczan, 
met with the tion of the aſſembly : 
„Our fortunes, faid he, O ITonians ! ftand on a 
« needle's point. We muſt either vindicate our 
* liberty, or ſuffer the ignominious puniſhment 


© of fugitive ſlaves. If we refuſe labour 
„ and danger, we ſhall be to eternal 
* diſgrace ; but the toils of a few days will be 


* compenſated by a life of freedom, of glory, 
* and of happineſs. Submit, therefore, to = di- 
« rection ; and I will e my life, that if the 
* gods declare not againſt us, the enemy will 
« either decline the engagement, or, engaging 
be ſhamefully defeated.” The Greeks, con- 
ſenting to ſubmit to the diſcipline of Dionyſus, 
he, every day, arranged the fleet in three divi- 
ſions: towards the eaſt extended the right wing, 
conſiſting of eight ſhips of the Mileſians, twelve 
belonging to Prienẽ, and three, which formed the 
whole itrength of the ſmall republic of Myus. 
The centre conſiſted of an hundred prime failors, 
furniſhed by the Chians, ſeventy from Leſbos, 
and a few thips, fent by the little cities of Ery- 
thræa, Phocza, and Teics. The Semians alone, 
with fixty fail, formed the left wing to the weſt- 
ward. 


In ancient times the ſucceſs of a naval 
ment principally depended on the activity 


of the 
rowers, 
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rowers, and the ſkill of the pilots, whoſe object it CHAP. 
always was to dart, with great violence, the vm 
beak or brow, of their own ſhips, againſt the ſides de g- 
of the enemy. Sometimes, at one ſtroke, more lations ob- 
frequently by repeated aſſaults, while they them- ſerved for 
ſelves, with wonderful dexterity, eluded ſuch a * While; 
ſhock, they ſhattered or funk the veſſel of their 
opponents. By their continual exerciſe in naviga- 

tion, the Greeks had acquired ſuch proficiency 

in managing their gallies, that their movement 
depending, not on the external impulſe of the 

wind, but on the active principle within, reſem- 

bled the rapid mction of a fiſh in its native ele- 

ment. Conſtant practice, however, was neceſ- 

fary to maintain this ſuperiority, and ftill more 

to their bodies in a I. for labour, 
which, on account of the ſoftneſs of the climate, 
and the heat of the ſeaſon, were ready to melt 
away in ſloth and debility. The prudent Pho- 
can, therefore, commanded them often to 
their ſtations, habituating the failors to the labour 
of the oar, and the reſtraints of diſcipline, which 

he aſſured them would, by habit, become eaſy 

and agreeable. For ſeven days they cheerfully but diſ- 
obeyed his commands: but, at length, the conti- 
warmth of the ſeaſon rendered their exertions too "© 
great for their ſtrength. Diſtempers broke out in 

the fleet. The Greeks, always averſe to ev 
ſhadow of abſolute authority, complained at 
in ſecret murmurs, and afterwards in licentious 
clamours, of the intolerable hardſhips to which 


W 
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CHAP. ting under the ſhade of their tents, diſdained the 
Im. uſeful labours to which they had hitherto ſub- 


mitted. 
The The Samians, who ſaw and dreaded the con- 
Greeks ſequences of this general diſorder, privately ac- 


— cepted the propoſal which had been made them by 
ds. the Perſians. Their perfidy brought deſtruction 
on the common caule ; for in the engagement, 
which followed ſoon after, they hoiſted fail and 
deſerted the line. The Leſbians followed their 
example. Among thoſe, however, who obtained 
ſignal honour, by adhering to the cauſe of Greece, 
were eleven captains of Samian veſlels, who de- 
teſted the treachery of their companions, and de- 
ſpiſed the ſigns of their admirals ; on which account, 
they were rewarded, at their return, by the com- 
munity of Samos, with a pillar and inſcription, 

tranſmitting their names, with immortal renown, 

to poſterity. But of all the Greeks, the Chians 

acquired greateſt glory on that memorable day : 

notwithſtanding their inferior ſtrength they de- 

fended themſelves to the laſt extremity, and ren- 

dered the victory late and dear to the Perſians. 
Miletus The naval defeat was ſoon followed by the taking 
taken. of Miletus, which ſurrendered in the ſixth year 
Olymp. from the commencement of the revolt. The Per- 
d 3. ſians made good the threats which they had de- 
_ =" nounced againſt the obſtinacy of their enemies. 
Samos, alone, at the price of its perfidy, ob- 
tained the fafety of its houſes and temples. 
Diſperſion Thoſe of all the other communities were burnt to 


22 ; tne ground. The women and children were 


aud defo- dragged into captivity. Such of the Mileſian 


lation of Citizens as eſcaped not by flight, were either 


their put to the ſword, or carried into the heart of 


country. Aſia, and finally ſettled in the territory of Ampe, 
near the mouth of the Tygris. In other places, 
men 
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men of a timid or melancholy complexion con- 
tinued to brood over the ruins of their ancient 
ſeats. The more enterpriſing failed to Greece, 
to the coaſt of Italy and Sicily, and to the Greek 
colonies in Africa, Probably not a few betook 
themſelves to piracy, among whom was Dio- 
nyſius the Phoczan, who plundered the Tuſ- 
can and Carthaginian veſlels, always ſparing 
the Grecian. The Perſian fleet wintered at 
Miletus, and next fpring ſubdued the iſlands 
of Chios, Leſbos, and Tenedos. Thus were 
the Aſiatic Greeks conquered for the third 
time, once by the Lydians, and twice by the 
Perſians. 
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But notwithſtanding theſe repeated ſhocks, Ionia be- 
which ſubjected the inhabitants of Ionia to ſuch fung 
ouriſh 


dreadful calamities, that delightful country foon 


recovered its ancient populouſneſs and fplen- the Per- 
dour. The Perſian government having ſuffici - ſian go- 
ently puniſhed the rebellion, began gradually ernment. 


to relent. The Ionians became an obje& of 
care and protection to Darius. Uſeful regu- 
lations were made for maintaining the public 
peace, as well as for ſecuring the lives and 
properties of individuals. The face of the coun- 
try began once more to ſmile; the cities, be- 
ing built of flight materials, were eaſily re- 
paired ; while the exuberant fertility of the 
ſoil, the attractive beauties of the proſpect, the 
_ charms of the climate, and the convenience of 
the harbours (an advantage of which the Per- 
ſians knew not to avail themſelves), ſpeedily 
collected the Greeks into their ancient habi- 
tations. Even thoſe places which had been de- 
ſerted or deſtroyed, emerged from the gloom 

Vor. I. Z of 
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rr and aſſumed the chearful ap- 
pearance of induftrious activity. And ſuch was 
de attachment of the Greeks to their native 
land, and ſuch their ambition to adorn it, that 
the labour of a few years repaired the deſtructive 
ravages of the Barbanans. 
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66 IX. 


Reſentment of Darius againſ® Greece. — Maritime 
Expedition of Mardonius.—Iwvafion of Greece by 
Datis and Artapherurs.— Battle of Marathon. — 
Tran ſactians in the Interval between that Battle 
and Xerxes's Invafion.—T he Invaſion of Xerxes.— 
Battle of Thermopyle. 


IN attempting to give the reader a 


general, but CHAP. 


tolerably complete, view of the ancient hiſtory of IX. 


Greece, it was often neceſſary to have recourſe to 


23 


expected iſſue, of the Perſian war, have been re- 
lated with the ipti 


equally adapt y | 
abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 
* every country con- 
verſant with literature, renders the ſubject fami- 
har to the reader, and difficult to the writer. = 
2 2 


— 
Introduc- 
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CHAP. does the merit of thoſe performances, however 

IX. juſtly and univerſally admired, fall ſhort of the 

extraordinary exploits which they deſcribe ; ex- 

ploits which, though ancient, ftill preſerve a freſh 

and unfading luſtre, and will remain, to the lateſt 

ages, precious monuments of that generous mag- 

nanimity, which cheriſhes the ſeeds of virtue, in- 

ſpices the love of liberty, and animates the fire of 
patriotiſm. 


Subject The memorable tragedy (to adopt on this occa- 
divided ſion an apt alluſion of Plutarch), which ended in 
= three the eternal diſgrace of the Perfian name, may be 
Olymp. divided, with propriety, into three principal acts. 
Ixxii. 3 The firſt contains the invaſion of Greece by Da- 
A. C. 490. rius's generals, Datis and Arta 
Olymp. defeated in the battle of Marathon. The ſecond 
xv. 1. conſiſts in the expedition undertaken ten years 
A. C. 480. afterwards by Xerxes, the fon and ſucceiſor of 

Darius, who fled piecipitately from Greece, after 
Olymp. the ruin of his fleet near the iſle of Salamis. The 
bexv. 2- third, and concluding act, is the deſtruction of 


A. C479 the Perſian armies in the bloody fields of Mycale 


and Platea; events which happened on the ſame 
day, neaily two years after Xerxes's triumphal en- 
try into Greece. 


Dariuss The complete reduction of the inſurgents on 
refent- - the Aſiatic coaft, prompted Darius to take 
—_— vengeance on ſuch Greeks as had encouraged and 
2 aſſiſled the unſucceſsful rebellion of his ſubjects. 
ans, The proud monarch of the eaſt, when informed 
that the citizens of Athens had co-operated with 
the Ionians in the taking and burning of Sardis, 
diſcovered evident marks of the moſt furious re- 
ſentment; ſhoctirg an arrow into the air, he 
prayed that heaven might aſſiſt him in puniſhing 
the audacious infolence of that republic; and every 


ume 


pher nes, who were 
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tine he ſat down to table, an attendant re-CHAP. 
minded him of the Athenians, leſt the delights of IX. 
eaſtern luxury ſhould ſeduce him from his _— 
purpole of revenge 


The execution of his deſign was entruſted to U:fortu- 
Mardonius, a Perſian nobleman of the firſt rank, nate expe- 
whoſe perſonal, as well as hereditary advantages, nge. 
had entitled him to the marriage of Artazoitra, u E: 
daughter of Darius; and whoſe youth and inex- Olymp. 
perience were compenſated, in the opinion of his |xxi. 4. 
maſter, by his ſuperior genius for war, and in- A.C. 493- 
nate love of glory. In the ſecond ſpring after the 
cruel puniſhment of the lonians, Mardonius ap- 
proached the European coaſts with an armament 
ſufficient to inſpire terror into Greece. The rich 
iſland of Thaſus, whoſe golden mines- yielded a 
revenue of near three hundred talents, ſubmitted 
to his fleet ; while his land forces added the bar- 
barous province of Macedon to the Perſian em- 
pire. But having fteered ſouthward from Thaſus, who loſes 
the whole armament was overtaken, and almoit the great- 
deſtroyed, by a violent ſtorm, while endeavour- — - agg 
ing to double the promontory of Mount Athos, n 
which is connected with the Macedon an ſhore by 
a low and narrow neck of land, but forms a long 
and lofty ridge in the ſea. Three hundred veſſels 
were daſhed againſt the rocks; twenty thouſand 
men periſhed in the waves. This diſaſter totally 
defeated the deſign of the expedition; and Mar- 
donius having recovered the ſhattered remains of 
the fleet and army, returned to the court of Per- 
ha, where, by flattering the pride, he averted the 
reſentment of Darius; while he repreſented, that 
the Perſian forces, invincible by the power of 


man, had yielded to the fury of the elements; 
and 


Herodot. |. v. c. cv. & ſeq. 


— 
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CHAP. and while he deſcribed and exaggerated, to the 
X N , aſtoniſhment and terror of his countrymen, the 
exceſſive cold, the violent tempeſts, the mon- 
ſtrous marine animals, which diftinguiſh and 
render formidable, thoſe diftant and unknown. 
ſeas *. 


Succeed, The addreſs of Mardonius reſcued him from 
wy puniſhment ; but his misfortunes removed him 
Artapher from the command of Lower Aſia. Two gene- 
rals were appointed in his room, of whom Datis, 
Olymp. a Mede, was the more diſtinguiſhed by his age 
= 3- and experience, while Alan, a Perſian, 
490. was the more conſpicuous for his rank and nobili- 
ty, being deſcended of the royal blood, and fon 
to Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, whoſe name 
has frequently occurred in the preſent hiſtory. 
That his lieutenants might appear with a —_— 
of ſplendour ſuitable to the majeſty of Perſia, Da- 
rius _ — an army of five hundred thouſand 
„ conſiſting of x & flower of the provincial 
— ; of his are empire. The preparation 
Their ar- of an adequate number of tranſports and ſhips of 
— war, occaſioned but a ſhort delay. The maritime 
provinces of the empire, Egypt, Phcenicia, and 
the coaſts of the Euxine and Egean ſeas, were 
commanded to fit out, with all poſſible expediti- 
on, their whole naval ſtrength; the old veſſels 
were repaired, many new ones were built, and 
in the courſe of the ſame year in which the prepa- 
rations commenced, a fleet of ſix hundred fail was 
— put to ſea. This immenſe armament the 
P 


generate were ordered to employ, in ex- 
tending 


2 Herodot. I. vi. c. xliii. & ſeq. | 
3 Beſides Herodotus, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, this 


expedition is related by Lycias, Orat. Funeb. Ifocrat. Panegyr. 
Plato, Menex. Pauſan. |. x. c. xx. Juftio. I. it. c. ix. Corn. 
hn ah in Milt. 
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tending _ 
ſubduing 
endacdy in cha 
ans and Athenians, the only nations which had 
conſpired with the revolt of the Ionians, and aſ- 
ſiſted that rebellious people in the deſtruction of 
Sardis. With reſpect to the other nations which 
might be reduced by his arms, the orders of Da- 
rius were general, and the particular treatment of 
the vanquiſhed was left to the diſcretion of his 
lieutenants; but concerning the Athenians and 
Eretrians, he gave the moſt poſitive 

that their territories ſhould be laid waſte, their 
houſes and temples burned or demoliſhed, and 
their perſons carried in captivity to the eaſtern ex- 
tremities of his empire. Secure of effecting their 
purpoſe, his generals were furniſhed with a "great 
number of . for confining the Grecian pri- 
ſoners; a haughty preſumption (to uſe the lan- 
guage of antiquity) in the ſuperiority, of man over 
the power of fortune, which on this, as on other 


occaſions, as puniſhed by the juſt vengeance of 


te republic of Greece, and more 


The Perſian fleet en 2 proſperous voyage They re- 


to the iſle of Samos, they were rea- duce 
dy to to the Athenian _ The late ge cr 


diſaſter which befell the armament commanded by 
Mardonius, deterred them from purfuing a direct 
courſe along the ſhores of Thrace and Macedo- 
nia determined to ſteer in an line 
— the Cy ciades, a cluſter of ſeventeen ſmall 
iſlands, lying te to the territories of Argos 
and Attica. Thea of ſuch an innumei a- 
ble hoſt, whoſe tranſports darkened the broad ſur- 
face of the Ægean, ſtruck terror into the unwar- 
like inhabitants of thoſe delightful iſlands. The 
Naxians took refuge in their inacceſſible moun- 

tanns ; 


conqueits on the fide of Europe, in CHAP. 
par- IX. 
iſing the inſolence of the Eretri- -W 
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CHAP. tains; the natives of Delos, the favourite reſi- 
IX. gence of Latona and her divine children, aban- 
doned the awful majeſty of their temple, which 


vas overſhadowed by the rough and lofty mount 
Cynthus. Paros*, famous for its marble ; An- 
dros* celebrated for its vines; Ceos, the birth- 
place of the plaintive Simonides ; Syrus, the na- 
tive country of the ingenious and philoſophic Phe 
recydes ; los, the tomb of Homer; the induſtri- 
ous Amorgos ; as well as all the other iſlands 
which furrounded the once facred ſhores of Delos, 
either ſpontaneouſly offered the uſual acknowledg- 
ment of earth and water, as a teſtimony of their 
friendſhip, or ſubmitted, after a feeble reſiſtance, 
to the Perſian arms“. | 


The 


* The marble of Paros was ſuperior in whiteneſs, and the 
fineneſs of its grain, to the hard ſparkling veins of mount Pen- 
telicus in Attica; which, from the fize and brilliancy of its 
component particles; ſomewhat reſembling falt, is called by 
the Italians Marmo ſalino. Theſe two kinds of marble were 
always the moſt valued by the Greeks ; but the marble of Pa- 
ros, was preferred by artiſts, as yielding more eaſily io the 
graving tool, and on account of the homogeneouſneſs of its 

rts, leſs apt to ſparkle, and give falſe lights to the ſtatue. 
The works of Parian marble, in the Farnefina palace at Rome, 
are mentioned by Winklemann. Geſchichte der kunſt des 
Alterthums, I. i. c. 2. | 

The wines of Andros and Naxos were compared to nec- 
tar. Sec Athenæus, |. i. 

_ © Strabo, |. x. & Plin. |. iv. Pauſanias (in Phocic.) fays, 
that Climenes, the mother of Homer, was a native of the iſle 
of Jos ; and Aulus Gellius, |. iii. afſerts, on the authority of 
Ariſtotle, that this iſland was the birth-place of Homer him- 
ſelf. | 

7 Amorgos was long famous for the robes made there, and 
diſtinguiſhed by its name. Suid. ad voc. They were dyed 
red, with a ſpecies of lichen, which abounds in that iſland, 
and which was formerly uſed by the Engliſh and French in 
dying ſcarlet. = | | 

6 ot. |. vi. c. 


Herodot. |. vi. c. 101. & ſeq. 
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The invaders next proceeded weſtward to the C A P. 


ifle of Eubœa, where, after almoſt a continued 


engagement of ſix days, their ſtrength and num =" 
bk rd by the perfidy of two traitors, finally bs Y 


prevailed over the valour and obftinacy of the 


Eretrians . 


Hitherto every thing was proſperous; and had invade 
re- Attica. 


their expedition ended with the events already 
lated, it would have afforced juſt matter of tri- 
umph. But a more difficult taſk remained, in the 
execution of which the Perſians (happily for Eu- 
rope) experienced a fatal reverſe of fortune. Af- 
ter the reduction of Eubcea, the Athenian coaſts, 
ated from that iſland only by the narrow 


ls: 


ſepar 
ſtrait of Euripus, ſeemed to invite the 
of Darius to an eaſy conqueſt, They readily ac- 


cepted the invitation, as the puniſhment of Athens. 
being the main object which their maſter had in 
view when he fitted out his ſeemingly invincibie- 
armament. The meafures which they adopted 
for accompliſhing this deſign appear abundantly 
judicious; the greater part of the army was left to 
guard the iſlands which they had ſubdued; the 
uſeleſs multitude of attendants were tranſported 
to the coaſt of Aſia; with an hundred! thoufand 
choſen infantry, and a due proportion of horſe, 
the Perſian generals ſet fail from Euboea, and 
ſafely arrived on the Marathoman ſbore, a diſtrict 
of Attica about thirty miles from the capital, con- 
ſiſting chiefly of level ground, and therefore ad- 
mitting the operations of cavalry, which formed 

the 


 ** The preſent deplorable ſtate of theſe once fortunate 
iſlands may be ſeen in Tournefort, the moſt learned of tiavel- 
lers. Deſpotiſm, a double ſuperſtition (the Grecian and Ma- 
hommecan), pirates, banditti, and peſtilence, have not yet 
depopulated the Cyclades, which reſpeRively contain three, 
hve, ten, and the largeſt, twenty thouſand inhabitants. 
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CH AP. the main ſtrength of the Barbarian army, and in 
IX. which the Greeks were very 
nere the Perſians pitched their camp, 
vice of Hippias, the baniſhed king of Athens, 

whoſe perfect knowledge of the country, and inti- 

mate acquaintance with the affairs of Greece, ren- 

dered his opinion on all occaſions of great value 


and importance. 
The A- Meanwhile the Athenians had raiſed an army, 


themans and appointed ten generals, with equal power, 
ke ter choſen eren 
their de- Citizens were divided. Their obſtinate and almoſt 


immediate 


ger now converted them into allies, 2 ſpeedy and 
effectual rehef. But it was only the ninth day of 
the month; and an ancient, unaccountable, and 
the more reſpected, ſuperſtition prevent- 
ed the Spartans from taking the field, before the 
full of the moon. When that period ſhould ar- 
nve, they promiſed to march, with the utmoſt ex- 


peditio, 1 the plains of Marathon 
Meanwhile 


* Thucyd. I. vi. c. liz. Herodot. ubi ſupra. 
** Strabo, l. ix. * 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforced © FA . 


by a thouſand choſen warriors from Platza, a 


ſmall city of Bceotia, diſtant only nine miles from 8 
Thebes. The independent ſpirit of the Platæans cd by 
rendered them as defirous of preſerving their free- the Pla- 


dom, as they were unable to defend it 
Theban power. But that invaluable poſſeſſion, 
which their own weakneſs would have made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to ſurrender, the protection of 
Athens enabled them to maintain, and, in return 
for this ineſtimable favour, they diſcovered to- 
wards their benefactots, on the prefent as well as 
on every future occaſion, the fincereft proofs of 
gratitude and reſpect. The Athenian army, now 
ready to take the field, conſiſted of about ten 


- thouſand freemen, and of probably a ſtill greater 
number of armed ſla ves. The generals might 


certainly have collected a larger body of troops; 
but they ſeem to have been. averſe to commit the 
ſafety of the ſtate to the fortune of a ſingle en- 
t; neither would it have been prudent to 
leave the walls of Athens, and the other fortreſſes 
of Attica altogether naked and defenceleſs. It had 
been a matter of deliberation in the aſſembly, 
whether they ought not to ſtand a ſiege, rather 
than venture a battle. The Athenian fortifica- 
tions, indeed, had not "attained that firength 

afterwards acquired, yet might 
reſiſted Perſi- 


; 


F 
5 
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CHAP. were damped by the conſideration, that the im- 
R IX. menſe hoſt of the Perſians might ſurround their 
city on every fide, intercept their ſupplies, and, 
inſtead of conquering them by aſſault, reduce 
The A- them by famine. At the fame time Miltiades, 
thenians one of the ten generals, whoſe patriotiſm and love 
ved by Of liberty we have already had occaſion to ap- 
. plaud, animated his countrymen with the deſire of 
to riſt a victory and glory. This experienced commander 
battle. knew the Perſians, he knew his fellow citizens, 


and his diſcerning ſagacity had formed a proper 
eſtimate of both. | 


— — 4 The Athenians were few in number, but — 
A ſen men; their daily practice in the gymnaſtic 
omg had given them agility Abeba 1 hand, 
tary cha- and an unuſual degree of vigour both of mind and 
rafter of body. Their conſtant exerciſe in war had inured 
the Athe- them to hardſhip and fatigue, accuſtomed them to 
ans the uſeful refiraints of diſcipline, and familiariſed 
them to thoſe ſkilful evolutions which commonly 

decide the fortune of the field. Their defenſive 

as well as offenſive armour was remarkably 
complete ; and an acknowledged pre eminence 

among their. neighbours, had infpired them with a 

military enthuſiaſm, which on this occaſion was 

doubly animated, in defence of their freedom and 

of their country. In their pertinacious ſtruggles 

with each other, for whatever men hold moſt pre- 

cious, the Greeks, and the Athenians, in particu- 

lar, had adopted a mode of military arrangement 

which cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn, up 

in a cloſe and firm phalanx, commonly ſixteen 

deep, the impetuous vigour of the moſt robuſt 

youth held the firſt ranks ; the laſt were cloſed by 

the fieady courage of experienced veterans, whoſe 
reſentment againſt cowardice ſeemed more terrible 

to their companions than the arms of an enemy. 

As 
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As the ſafety of the laſt ranks 
tivity of the firſt, their united aſſaults were ren - 
dered alike furious and perſevering, and hardly to 
be reſiſted by any ſuperiority of numbers. 


depended on the ac- CH AP. 
— — 


The Perſians (for under the name of Perſians and of the 
are comprehended the various nations which fol- F erſians. 


lowed the ſtandard of Datis, and Artaphernes) 
were not deficient in martial appearance, nor per- 


1+ The attention given by the Greeks to the relative diſpo- 
fition of the ranks, according to the reſpective qualities of the 
men who compoſed them, introduced certain rules in ancient 
tactics which would be unneceſſary in the modern. To con- 
vert the rear into the front, a modern army has only to face 
about, becauſe it is not very material in what order the ranks 
are placed. But we learn from the tactics of Arian, that the 
Greeks had contrived three other ways of performing this evo- 
lution, in all of which the fame front was uniformly preſented 
to the enemy. The firſt was called the Macedonian. In this 
evolution the file-leader faced to the right-about, without 
ſtirring from his place ; the other men in the file paſſed behind 
him, and, after a certain number of paces, alſo faced about, 
and found themſelves in their reſpeQive places. The ſecond 
was called the Cretan. In this the file-leader not only faced 
about, but paced over the depth of the phalanx. The reft 
followed him, and the whole found themſelves in the fame 
as before, the ranks only reverſed. -The third was 
called the Lacedzmonian, which was preciſely the reverſe of 
the firſt. In the Lacedemonian evolution the bringer-up, or 
laſt man in each file, whom the Greeks called veay®-, faced 
about, then halted. The file-leader faced about, and 
over twice the depth of the phalanx, the reſt following him ; 
the whole thus found themſelves with the fame front towards 
the enemy, the ranks only reverſed, The difference between 
theſe three evolutions confitted in this, that the Macedonian, 
where the tile-leader ſtood ſtill, and the reſt went behind him, 
had the appearance of a retreat; ſince the whole line receded 
by the depth of the phalanx from the enemy : in the Cretan, 
the men preſerved the fame ground which they had originally 
occupied ; but the Lacedzmonian carried the whole line, by 
the depth of the phalanx, forward on the enemy. Among the 
firſt military changes introduced by Philip of Macedon, hiſto- 
rians mention his having adopted the Lacedzmonian evolution, 
for changing the front, in preference to that formerly uſed by 
his own countrymen. | 


” © But, com 
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CHAP. haps entirely deſtitute of valour, being ſelected 
with care from the flower of the Aſiatic provinces. 


pared with the regularity of the Greek 
battalions, they may be regarded as a promiſcu- 
ous crowd, armed in each diviſion with the pecu- 
liar weapons of their reſpective countries, incapa- 
ble of being harmonized by movements, 
or united into any uniform ſyſtem of military ar- 
rangement. Darts and arrows were their uſual 
inftruments of attack; and even the moſt com- 
| pletely armed truſted to ſome ſpecies of miſſile 
weapon. They carried in their left hands light 
targets of reed or oſier, and their bodies were 
ſometimes covered with thin plates of ſcaly metal ; 
but they had not any defenſive armour worthy of 
being compared with the firm corſelets, the brazen 
greaves, the maſſy bucklers of their Athenian op- 
ponents. The braveſt of the Barbarians 
on horſeback ; but in all ages the long Grecian 
ſpear has proved the ſureſt defence againit the at- 
tack of cavalry, inſomuch that even the Ro- 
mans, in — —_— — Numidian horſemen, 

erred en t to the acti- 
r legion. The n ar- 
mour and of their diſcipline, was not the only de- 
fe& of the Perſians; they wanted that ardour and 
emulation which, in the cloſe and deſperate en- 
of ancient times, were nec to 
animate the courage of a ſoldier. Their ſpirits 
were broken under the yoke of a double fervi- 
tude, impoſed by the blind ſuperſtition of the 
Magi, and the capricious tyranny of Darius; with 
them their native country was an empty name; 
and their minds, by the mean vices of 
wealth and luxury, were inſenſible to the native 
charms, as well as to the immortal reward of 
manly virtue. 


Miltiades 
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Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt C HA F. 
of the enemy, or his confidence in his own troops, IX. 
to ſeduce him into a fatal ſecurity. Nothing on prudent 
his part was neglected ; and the only to conduct 
ſucceſs was fortunately removed by the difinter- of Milti- 


verned by this — the Fo ang as we 
already had occaſion to obſerve, elected ten ge- 
n in his turn, with 
command. This regulation was ex- 
y unfavourable to that unity ay of debgn which 
to pervade all the ſucceſſive of 
an army; an inconvenience which ſtruck the diſ- 
cerning mind of Ariftides, who on this occaſion 
. of his illuſtrĩous charac- 
ter. The day 1 to Generous 
him to aſſume the ſucceſſive command, he gene- 1 
rouſly yielded his authority to the approved va- of Arifti- 
lour and experience of Miltiades. The other ge- = 
nerals followed the illuſtrious example, ſacri 
the dictates of private ambition to the intereſt 


Left he ſhould be ſurrounded ſuperior Di 
force, , ll on of 
diftant about a mile from the encampment of the both 
enemy. The intermediate ſpace he cauſed to b. 


ſtrewed in the night with the branches and trunks 
of trees, in order to interrupt the motion, and 
Perla cavalry, which 

ſeem 


break the order, of the 
is Plutarch. in Ariftid. tom. ii. p. 489. 
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9 ſeem not to have acted in the engagement. In 
the morning his troops were drawn up in battle 
— array, in a long and full line; the braveſt of the 
Athenians on the right, on the left the warriors of 
Platza, and in the middle the flaves*'*, who had 
been admitted on this occaſion to the honour of 
bearing arms. By weakening his centre, the leaſt 
valuable part, he extended his front equal to that 
of the enemy : his rear was defended | by the hill 
above-mentioned, which, verging round to meet 
the ſea, likewiſe covered his right; his left was 
flanked by a lake or marſh. Datis, although he 
perceived the ſkilful diſpoſition of the Greeks, was 
too confident in the vaſt ſuperiority of his num- 
— to decline the engagement, eſpecially as he 
8 an opportunity of deciding the con- 
the expected auxiliaries could arrive 
= | handy. When the Athenians faw 
the enemy in motion they ran down the hill, with 
unuſual ardour, to encounter them; a circum- 
ſtance which proceeded, perhaps, from their ea- 
to ge, but which muſt have been at- 
tended with the good conſequence of ſhortening 
the time of their expoſure to the ſlings and darts 
of the Barbarians. 


Defeat of The two armies cloſed ; the battle was rather 
the Perſi- fierce than long. The Perſian ſword and Scythian 
— hatchet penetrated, or cut down, the centre of the 
Mara- Athenians; but the two wings, which compoſed 
thon; the main ſtrength of the Grecian army, broke, 
* routed, and put to flight the correſponding di viſi - 
A.C. 490. _ 


There is not any hiſtorian, indeed, who makes mention 
of this arrangement, although, by comparing the accounts of 
the havoc made in the centre, with the imall number of Athe- 
nian Citizens who were flain, it is evident that the fla ves muſt 
have been the greateſt tufferers in the action, and therefore 

poſted, as is faid in the text. 
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ons of the enemy. Inſtead of purſuing the van- C HAP. 
— 


quiſhed, they cloſed their extremities, and attack- 
ed the Barbarians who had penetrated their centre. 
The Grecian ſpear overcame all oppoſition : the 
braveſt of the Perfians periſhed in the field; the 
remainder were purſued with great ſlaughter; and 
ſuch was their terror and ſurpriſe, that they ſought 
for refuge, not in their camp, but in their ſhips. 
The baniſhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage- 
ment: two Athenian generals, and about two 
hundred citizens, were found among the ſlain : 
the Perſians left fix thouſand of their beſt troops 
in the ſcene of action. Probably, a fiill greater 
number were killed in the purſuit. The Greeks 
followed them to the ſhore; but the lightneſs of 
the Barbarian armour favoured their eſcape. Se- 


ven ſhips were taken; the reſt failed with a fa- who fail 
of Sunium; to Aſia. 


vourable gale, doubled the cape 
and, after a fruitleſs attempt to ſurpriſe the 


* of Athens, returned to the coaſt of 
Afia ”. | 


The loſs and diſgrace of the Perſians on this Unex- 


memorable occaſion, was compenſated by only 


one conſolation. They had been defeated in the of the 
engagement, compelled to abandon their camp, Eretrians. 


and driven ignominiouſly to their ſhips ; but they 
carried with them to Aſia the Eretrian prif 
who, in obedience to the orders of Darius, were 
ſafely conducted to Suſa. Theſe unhappy men 
had every reaſon to dread being treated as vic- 
tims of royal reſentment ; but when they were 
conducted in chains to the preſence of the great 
king, their reception was very different from what 
their fears naturally led them to Whe- 
ther reflection ſuggeſted to Darius the pleaſure 
which he might derive in peace, and the aſſiſtance 
Vor. I. Aa 5 which 


Herodot. |. vi. c. cxi. & ſeq. 
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which he might receive in war, from the arts and 
arms of the Eretrians, or that a ray of magnani- 
mity for once enlightened the foul of a deſpot, he 
ordered the Greeks to be immediately releaſed 
from captivity, and ſoon afterwards aſſigned them 
for their habitation the fertile diſtrict of Anderica, 
lying in the province of Ciſſia, in Suſana, at the 
diflance of only forty miles from the capital. 
There the colony remained in the time of Herodo- 
tus, preſerving their Grecian language and inſti- 
tutions; and after a revolution of fix centuries, 
their deſcendants were viſited by Apollonius T ya- 
neus, the celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher, 
and were ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the ſurrounding 


nations by the indubitable marks of European ex- 
traction. 


When any diſaſter befel the Perſian arms, the 
great, and once independent, powers of the em- 
pire were ever ready to revolt. The neceſſity of 
watching the firſt ſy mptoms of thoſe formidable 
rebellions, gradually drew the troops of Darius 
from the coaſt of Leſſer Aſia; whoſe inhabitants, 
de:ivered from the oppreſſion of foreign mercena- 
ries, re ſumed their wonted ſpirit and activity; and 
except in paying, conjunctly with ſeveral neigh- 
bouring provinces, an annual contribution of 
about an hundred thouſand pounds, the Aſiatic 
Greeks were ſcarcely ſubjected to any proof of de- 
pendence. Diiputes concerning the fucceſiion to 
the univerfal empire of the Eaſt, the revolt of 
Egypt, and the Ceaih of Darius, retarded for ten 
years the reſolution formed by that prince, and 
adopted by his ton ard ſucceſſor Xerxes, of re- 
ſtoring the luſire of the Perſian arms, not only by 
taking vengeance on the pertinacious obſtinacy of 
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the Athenians, but by effecting the complete con- 
queſt of Europe. We ſhall have occaſion fully 
to deſcribe the immenſe preparations which were 
made for this purpoſe ; but it is neceſſa: y firlt to 
examine the tranſactions of the Greeks, during the 
important intervalbetwe=n the battle of Marathon 
and the expedition of Xerxes; and to explain the 
principal circumftances which enabled a country, 
neither wealthy nor populous, to reſiſt the moſt 
formidable invaſion recorded in hiſtory. 


The joy excited among the Athenians by a vic- 
tory, which not only delivered them from the 


dread of their enemies, but raiſed them to diſtin- d 


guiſhed pre-eminence among their rivals and al- 
lies, is evident from a remarkable incident which 
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hag 


The fen- 
timents 
beha- 
viour of 
the Athe- 


ned immediately after the battle. As ſoon conſe- 


as fortune had viſibly declared in their favour, a * 


ſoldier was diſpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news to the capital. He ran with 
incredible velocity, and appeared, covered with 
duſt and blood, in the preſence of the ſenators. 
Exceſs of fatigue, conſpired with the tranſports of 
enthufiaſm to exhauſt the vigour of his frame. He 
had only time to exclaim, in two words, Rejoice 
with the victors , and immediately expired. 


It is probable that the ſame ſpirit which anima- 
ted this namelets patriot, was ſpeedily diffuſed 
through the whole community ; and the Athenian 


inftitutions were well calculated to keep alive the 


generous ardour which ſucceſs had infpired. Part 
of the (poil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; 
the remainder was appropriated as the juſt reward 
of merit. The obſequies of the dead were cele- 
brated with folemn pomp; and according to an 


ancient and facred cuſtom, their fame was com- 


Aaz memuorated 
Herodot. I. vii. c. i. & ii. Narr Naher 
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memorated by annual returns of feſtive magniti- 


IX. cence . The honours beſtowed on thoſe who 
had fallen in the field, reflected additional luſtre 


beſtowed 
on Milti- 
2des ; 


glory of exploits, in which he had himſelf borne 


on their companions who ſurvived the victory. 
In extenſive kingdoms, the praiſe of ſucceſsful va- 
lour is weakened by diffuſion ; and ſuch too is the 
inequality between the dignity of the general, and 
the meanneſs of the ſoldier, that the latter can 
ſeldom hope to attain, however well he may de- 
ſerve, his juſt proportion of miliary fame. 
But the Grecian republics were ſmall; a perpetual 
rivalſhip ſubſiſted among them; and when any 
particular ſtate eclipſed the glory of its neighbours, 


the ſuperiority was ſenſibly felt by every member 
of the commonwealth. 


That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma- 
rathon Athens acquired in Greece, Miltiades, by 
his peculiar merit in that battle, attained in 
Athens. His valour and conduct were cele- 
brated by the artleſs praiſes of the vulgar, as well 
as by the more elaborate encomiums of the learn- 
ed. Before the æra of this celebrated engage- 
ment, tragedy, the unrivalled diſtinction of Athe- 
nian literature, had been invented and cultivated 
by the ſucceſsful labours of Theſpis, Phrynicus, 
and Æſchylus. The laſt, who is juſtly regarded 
as the great improver of the Grecian drama, diſ- 
played in the battle of Marathon, the fame mar- 
tial ardour which ſtill breathes in his poetry. We 
may reaſonably imagine, that he would employ 
the higheſt flights of his fancy in extolling the 


ſo 


*Diodor. Sic. l. xi. Herodot. ubi ſupra. 

* Plutarch. in Cimon. p. 187. & Zichin. adverſ. Cteſi- 
phont. p. 301. furnith us with examples of the jealouſy of the 
Greeks, leſt the fame due to their troops in general, ſhould 
be engroſſed by the commanders. | 
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fo diſtinguiſhed a part; n that he CHAP. 
would exert all the powers of his lofty genius in * 
celebrating the hero and patriot, whoſe enthuſiaſm 
had animated the battle, and whoſe ſuperior ta- 
lents had inſured the victory. The name of the 
conqueror at Marathon, re-echoed through the 
ſpacious theatres of Athens, which, though they 
had not yet acquired that folid and durable com- 
poſition ſtill diſcernible in the ruins of ancient 
grandeur, were already built in a form ſufficiently 
capacious to contain the largeſt proportion of the 
citizens. The magnificent encomiums beſtowed 
on Miltiades, in the preſence of his aſſembled 
countrymen, by whoſe conſenting voice they were 
repeated and approved, fired with emulation the 
young candidates for fame, while they enabled the 
general to obtain that mark of public confidence 
and eſteem which was the utmoſt ambition of all 
the Grecian leaders. 


Theſe leaders, while they remained within the who is ap- 


Bn" i : pointed to 
territories of their reſpective ftates, were entruſted commend 


(as we already had occaſion to obſerve) with only the fleet; 


that moderate authority which ſuited the equal 


condition of freedom. But when they were ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreign 
parts, they obtained almoſt unlimited power, and 
might acquire immenſe riches. To this exalted 
ſtation Miltiades was advanced by the general ſuſ- 


frage of his country; and having failed with a fleet 


of ſeventy gallies, the whole naval ſtrength of the 
republic, he determined to expel the Perſian gar- 


ſmaller communities to the obedience of Athens, 


and to ſubje& the more wealthy and powerful to 
heavy contributions. 


The firſt operations of the Athenian armament Beſieges 
were crow ned with ſucceſs; ſeveral iſlands were Paros un- 


ſubdued, fly. 
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C HAP. ſubdued, conſiderable ſums of money were col- 


0 — J lected. But the fleet arriving before Paros, every 


thing proved adverſe to the Athenians. Miltiades, 
who had received a perſonal injury from Tifago- 
Tas, a man of great authority in that iſland, yield- 
ed to the dictates of private reſentment, and con- 
founding the innocent with the guilty, demanded 
from the Parians the ſum of an hundred talents 
(near twenty thouſand pounds ſterling). If the 
money were not immediately paid, he threatened 
to lay waſte their territory, to burn their city, and 
to teach them by cruel experience the ſtern rights 
of a conqueror. The exorbitancy of the demand 
rendered compliance with it impoſſible ; the Pa- 
rians prepared for their defence, guided however 
by the motives of a generous deſpair, rather than 
by any well-grounded hope of refiſting the in- 
vaders. For twenty-ſix days they maintained 
poſſeſſion of the capital of the iſland, which the 
Athenians, after ravaging all the adjacent coun- 
try, beſieged by ſea and land. The time now 
approached, when Paros muſt have ſurrendered to 
a ſuperior force ; but it was the good fortune of 
the iſlanders, that an extenſive grove, which hap- 
pened to be ſet on fire on the oppoſite coaſt of 
Aſia, was believed by the beſiegers to indicate 
the approach of a Perſian fleet. The ſame opi- 
nion gained ground among the Parians, who de- 
termined, by their utmaſt efforts, to preſerve the 
place, until they ſhould be relieved by the aſſiſt- 
ance of their protectors. Miltiades had received 
a dangerous wound during the fiege ; and the 
weakneſs of his body impairing the faculties of his 
mind, and rendering him too ſenſible to the im- 
preſſions of fear, he gave orders to draw off his 
victorious troops, and returned with the whole 
fleet to Athens. | 


His 
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His conduct in the preſent e 


ponded to his former fame; and he ſoon 


359 
xpedition ill correſ- © HA F- 


IX. 


rienced the inſtability of popular favour. The Accuſed 


Athenians citizens, and particularly the more emi- by his 
nent and illuſtrious, had univerſally their rivals enemies. 


and enemies. The competitions for civil offices, 
or military command, occaſioned eternal animo- 
ſities _ thoſe jealous republicans. Xantip- 

a perſon of great diſtinction, and father of 


the celebrated Pericles, who in the ſucceeding 


age obtained the firſt rank in the Athenian go- 
vernment, eagerly ſeiſed an opportunity of de- 
preſſing the character of a man which had ſo long 


overtopped that of every competitor. Miltiades 
was accuſed of being corrupted by a Perſian bribe 


to raiſe the ſiege of Paros; the precipitancy with 


which he abandoned the place, fo unlike to the 
general firmneſs of his manly behaviour, gave a 
probable colour to the accuſation ; and the conti- 
nual terror which, ever fince the uſa rpation of Pi- 
ſiſtratus, the Athenials entertained * arbitrary 
power, diſpoſed them to condemn, upon very 
flight evidence, a man whoſe abilities and renown 
ſeemed to endanger the ſafety of the common- 
wealth. The crime laid to his charge inferred 


death, a puniſhment which his — inſiſted 


ought to be immediately inflicted on him. But His death. 


his judges were contented with fining him the 


ſum of fifty talents (near ten thoufand pounds 
fierling), which being unable to pay, he was 


thrown into priſon, where he ſoon after died of his 
wounds. 


But the glory of Miltiades ſurvived him; and Honours 


the AN however unjuſt to his perſon, were 
not unmindful of his hone. At the 3 
half a century, when the battle of Marathon was 
painted by order of the _ they directed the 


figure 


be loved 
rm his me- 
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wr Juring the virtuous ſimplicity of the ancient com- 
monwealth, conferred more real honour, than all 


His ſuc- 
ceſſors in 
com- 


mand. 


Compari- 
ſon of 
Ariſtides 
and The- 
miſtoc les. 
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figure of Miltiades to be placed in the fore-ground, 
animating the troops to victory: a reward which, 


that magnificent profuſion of crowns and ſta- 
tues**, which in the later 1imes of the republic 
were rather extorted by general fear, than be- 
ſtowed by public admiration. 


The jealouſies, reſentments, dangers, and ca- 
lamities, which often attend power and pre-emi- 
nence, have never yet proved ſufficient to deter 
an ambitious mind from the purſuit of greatneſs. 
The rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 
glory of his elevation, not d ed by the exam- 
e of his fall. His accuſer, Xantippus, though 
had acted the principal part in removing this 
favourite of the people, was not deemed worthy 
to ſucceed him. Two candidates for 
the public confidence and efteem, who alternately 
outſtripped each other in ge race of ambition, 
and whoſe characters deſerve attention even in ge- 
neral hiſtory, as they had a powerful influence 
2 the fortune, not of Athens only, but of all 

reece. 


Ariſtides and Themiſtocles were nearly of the 
ſame age, and equally noble, being born in the firſt 
rank of citizens, though not of royal deſcent, like 
Solon and Piſiſtratus, Iſagoras, and Cliſthenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto ſuc- 
ceſhvely aſſumed the chief adminiſtration of the 
Athenian republic. Both had been named 
the generals who commanded in the battle of 
Marathon. The diſintereſted behaviour of Ariſtides 
on this memorable occaſion has been already men- 
tioned, It afforded a promiſe of his future fame. 
But 


* ZEſchin. p. 301. & Polybius paſſim. 
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But his dawning glories were ftill eclipſed by the C HA P. 
meridian luſtre of Miltiades. After the death of IX. 


this great man, Ariſtides ought naturally to have 
ſucceeded to his influence, as he was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by va'our and moderation, the two 
t virtues of a republican. Formed in ſuch 
ſchools of moral and political knowledge as then 
flouriſhed in Athens, he had learned to prefer 
glory to pleaſure , the intereſt of his country to his 
own perſonal glory; and the dictates of juſtice 
and humanity, even to the intereſts of his coun- 
try. His ambition was rather to deſerve, than to 
acquire, the admiration of his feilow-citizens; and 
while he enjoyed the inward ſatisfaction, he was 
little anxious about the external rewards, of vir- 
tue. The character of Themiſtocles was of a 
more doubtful kind. The trophy, which Milti- 
ades had raiſed at Marathon, diſturbed his reſt. 
He was inflamed with a defire to emulate the glory 
of this exploit; and while he enabled Athens to 
maintain a ſuperiority in Greece, he was ambitious 
to acquire for himſelf a ſuperiority in Athens. His 
talents were well adapted to accompliſh both theſe 
purpoſes ; eloquent, active, enterpriſing, he had 
ſtrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue, and arms, every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the great objects of his 
ſtudy. In the courts of juſtice he ſucceſsfully diſ- 
played his abilities in fo” — of his private friends, 
or in accuſing the enemies of the ſtate. He was 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter of 
public deliberation ; and his advice, founded in 
wiſdom, and ſupported by eloquence, commonly 
prevailed in the aſſembly. Yet with all theſe 
great qualities, his mind was leſs ſmit with the 


native charms of virtue, than captivated with her 
ſplendid ornaments, Glory was the idol which hz 
adored. 
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CHAP. adored. He could injure, without remorſe, the 


IX. 


Their ri- 


valſhip. 


general cauſe of the confederacy, in order to pro- 
mote the grandeur of Athens“; and hiftory till 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own conduct, 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have ſacrificed the happineſs of his country, to 
his private intereſt and ambition. 


The diſcernment of Ariſtides perceived the 
danger of allowing a man of ſuch equivocal merit 
to be entruſted with the ſole government of the 
republic ; and on this account, rather than from 
any motives of perſonal animolity, he oppoſed 
every meaſure that might contribute to his eleva- 
tion. In this patriotic view, he frequently ſoli- 
cited the fame honours which were ambitiouſfly 
courted by Themiſtocles, eſpecially when no other 
candidate appeared capable of balancing the cre- 
dit cf the latter. A rivalſhip thus began, and 
long continued between them“; and the whole 
people of Athens could alone decide the much 
conteſied pre-eminence. The intereſt of The- 
miſtocles fo far prevailed over the authority of his 
opponent, that he procured his own nomination 
to the command of the fleet ; with which he ef- 
fected the conqueſt of the ſmall iſlands in the 
X.gean, and thus completed the deſign under- 
taken by Miltiades. While ke acquired fame and 
fortune abroad, Ariftides increaſed. his popularity 
at home. The oppoſition to his power, ariſing 
from the ſplendid elequence and popular manners 
vf his rival, was now fortunately removed, and 
he became the chief leader of the people. His 
opinion gave law to the courts of juſtice, or rather 
tuch was the effect of his equity and diſcernment, 
he ai-ne became ſovereign umpire in Athens. In 


all 
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all important differences, he was choſen arbitra- CH AP. 


tor, and the ordinary judges were deprived of the 
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IX. 


dignity and advantages formerly reſulting from 


their office. This conſequence of his authority, 
offending the pride of the Athenian magiſtrates, 
was ſufficient to excite their reſentment, which, of 
itſelf, might have effected the ruin of any indi- 
vidual. 


But their views on this occaſion were powerfully Ariftides 


promoted by the triumphant return of Themiſto- 
cles from his naval expedition. The admiral had 
acquired conſiderable riches; but wealth he deſ- 
piſed, except as an inſtrument of ambition. The 
ſpoils of the conquered iſlanders were profuſely la- 
viſhed in ſhows, feſtivals, dances, and theatrical 
entertainments, exhibited for the public amuſe- 
ment. His generous manners and flowing affa- 
bility were contraſted with the ſtern dignity of his 
rival; and the reſult of the compariſon added 
great force to his inſinuation, that, ſince his own 
neceſſary abſence in the ſervice of the republic, 
Ariſtides had acquired a degree of influence in- 
conſiſtent with the conſtitution, and, by arroga- 
ting to himſelf an univerſal and unexampled juriſ- 
diction in the ſtate, had eſtabliſhed a filent tyran- 
ny, without pomp or guards, over the minds of 
his fellow-citizens. Arittides, truſting to the in- 
nocence and integrity of his own heart, diſdained 
io employ any unworthy means, either for gain- 
ing the favour, or for averting the reſentment, of 
the multitude. The conteſt, therefore, ended in 
his baniſhment for ten years, by a law entitled the 
Oſtraciſm (from the name of the materials“ on 
which the votes were marked), by which the ma- 


citizen, 


*5 Organes, a ſhell. 


baniſhed. 
Olymp. 
{xXiil. 3. 


A. C. 486 


Jority of the Athenian aſſembly might expel any 
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CHAP. citizen, however inoffenſive or meritorious had 


The great 


been his paſt conduct, who, by his preſent power 
and greatneſs, ſeemed capable of diſturbing the 
equality of republican government. This fingular 
inftitution, which had been eſtabliſhed ſoon after 
the Athenians had delivered themſelves from the 
tyranny of Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, was 
evidently intended to prevent any perſon in future 
from attaining the ſame unlawful authority. At 
Athens, even virtue was proſcribed, when it 
ſeemed to endanger the public freedom ; and on- 
ly four years after the battle of Marathon, in 
which he had diſplayed equal valour and wiſdom, 
Ariftides, the juſteſt and moſt reſpectable of the 
Greeks, became the victim of popular jealouſy *”? 
an example of cruel rigour, which will for ever 
brand the ſpirit of democratical policy. 


The baniſhment of Ariſtides expoſed the Athe- 


aſcendant nians ſtill more than formerly to the danger which 


U they hoped to avoid by this ſevere meaſure. The 


miſtoclcs ; removal of ſuch a formidable opponent enabled 


Themiſtocles to govern without controul. Army, 
navy, and revenue, all were ſubmitted to his in- 
ſpection. It happened, indeed, moſt fortunately 
for the fame of this great man, as well as for the 
liberty of Athens, that his active ambition was 
called to the glorious taſk of ſubduing the enemies 
of his country. The ſmaller iſlands in the Egean 
were already reduced to obedience, but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them was uncertain, while the fleet of 
Z£gina covered the ſea, and bid defiance to that 
of the Athenians. This ſmall iſland, or rather 
this rock, inhabited time immemorial by mer- 
chants and pirates, and ſituate in the Saronic 
Gulph, which divides the territories of Attica from 
the northern ſhores of Peloponneſus, was a formi- 

dable 
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dable enemy to the republic; the jealouſy of com- C H AF. 
merce and naval power embittered their mutual IX. 
hoſtility ; and as the inhabitants of Egina, who © " 
were governed by a few leading men, had enter- 

ed into an alliance with the Perſians, there was 

every circumſtance united which could provoke, 


to the utmoſt, the hatred and reſentment of the 
Athenians. 


A motive leſs powerful than the exceſs of re- who per- 
publican antipathy could not probably have pre- fuades the 
vailed on them to embrace the meaſure which « + 
they now adopted by the advice of Themiſtocles. ny, 


ment 
There was a conſiderable revenue ariſing from the their na- 
ſilver mines of Mount Laurium, which had been vy. 
hitherto employed in relieving the private wants of 

the citizens, or diſſipated in their public amuſe- 

ments. This annual income Themiſtocles per- 

ſuaded them to deſtine to the uſeful purpoſe of 
building ſhips of war, by which they might ſeize 

or deſtroy the fleet of Agina. * The ſal was 
approved; an hundred gallies were equipped ; the 

naval ſtrength of Ægina was broken, and ſucceſs They de- 
animated the Athenians to aſpire at obtaining the feat the 
unrivalled empire of the ſea. Corcyra formed the ere ef 


only remaining obſtacle to their ambition. This = He 


| iſland, which, under the name of Phœacia, is ce- cyra. 


lebrated by Homer for its amazing riches and fer- 
tility, had been till further improved by a colony 
of Corinthians. It extends an hundred miles along 
the weſtern ſhores of Epirus; and the natural 
abundance of its productions, the convenience of 
its harbours, and the adventurous ſpirit of its new 
inhabitants, gave them an undiſputed advantage 
over their neighbours, in navigation and com- 
merce. They became ſucceſſively the rivals, the 
enemies, and the ſuperiors of Corinth, their mo- 
ther-country ; and their ſucceſsful cruiſers infeſted 
the 
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Strength 
and fpirit 
of Athens, 
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the coaſts, and diſturbed the communication of 
the iſlands and continent of Greece. It belonged 
to Athens, who had ſo lately puniſhed the perfidy 
of ZEgina, to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Corcy- 
reans. The naval depredations of theſe iſlanders 
made them be regarded as common enemies ; and 
Themiſtocles **, when by ſeizing part of their 
fleet, he broke the finews of their power, not only 
gratified the ambition of his republic, but per- 
formed a fignal ſervice to the whole Grecian con- 
tederacy. 


Victorious by fea and land againſt Greeks and 
Barbarians, Athens might now ſeem entitled to 
enjoy the fruits of a glorious ſecurity. It was 
generally believed in Greece, that the late diſaſter 
of the Perſians would deter them from inva- 
ding, a ſecand time, the coafts of Europe. But 
Themiſtocles, who, in the words of a moſt ac- 
compliſhed hiſtorian , was no leſs ſagacious in 
foreſeeing the future, than ſkilful in managing 


the preſent, regarded the battle of Marathon, not 


as the end of the war, but as the prelude to new 
and more glorious combats. He continually ex- 
horted his fellow-citizens to keep themſelves in 
readineſs for action; above all, to encreaſe, with 
unremitting aſſiduity, the ſtrength of their fleet; 
and, in conſequence of this judicious advice, the 
Athenians were enabled to oppoſe the immenſe 
armaments of Xerxes, of which the moſt formi- 
dable tidings ſoon arrived from every quarter, 
with two hundred gallics, of a ſuperior fize 
and conſtruction to any hitherto known in 
Greece 
This 
* Plutarch. in Themiſt. Thucydid. lib. i. Corn. Nepos, 


in Themiſt. 
* Thucygides, ibid. 3® Pilato, I. ti. de Leg. 
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This fleet proved the ſafety of Greece, and CHAP 


vented a country, from which the knowledge 


of laws, learning and civility was deſtined to flow g or 
over Europe, from becoming a province of the the other 
Perſian empire, and being confounded with the repubhcs 
maſs of barbarous nations. While the Athenians ed 


were led, by the circumſtances which we have en- 


ately pre- 
cedin;; th 


deavoured to explain, to prepare this uſeful en- invaſion dt 
gine of defence, the other Grecian ſtates afford, Xerxes. 


in their unimportant tranſactions, few materials 
for hiſtory **. The Spartans had long preſerved 
an unrivalled aſcendant in Peloponneſus; and 
their pre-eminence was {till farther confirmed by 
the unequal and unfortunate oppoſition of the 
Argives. Many bloody and deſperate engage- 
ments had been fought between theſe warlike and 
high-ſpirited rivals; but, before the Perſian in- 
vaſion, the ſtrength of Argos was much exhauſted 
by repeated defeats, particularly by the deſtruc- 
tive battle of Thy ræa, in which the loſt fix thou- 
ſand of her braveſt citizens. The Spartans alſo 
carried on occaſional hoſtilities againſt the Corin- 
thians and Achæans, the inhabitants of Elis and 
Arcadia; and theſe ſeveral republics frequently 
decided their pretenſions in the field; but neither 
their conteſts with each other, nor their wars with 
Sparta, were attended with any conſiderable or 
permanent effects. Their perpetual hoſtilities 
with foreign ſtates ought to have given internal 
quiet to the Spartans ; yet the jealouſy of power, 
or the tion of character, occaſioned incura- 
ble diſſention between the two firſt magiſtrates of 
the republic, Cleomenes and Demaratus. By the 
intrigues of the former, his rival was unjuſtly de- 
poſed from the royal dignity. Leotychides, his 
kinſman and ſucceffor in the throne, inſulted his 

misfortunes ; 


* Herodot. I. vii. Diodor. I. xi. 
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CHAP. misfortunes ; and Demaratus, unable to endure y 
IX contempt in a country where he had enjoyed a þ 

F— crown, fought for that protection which was denied 0 
him in Greece, from the power and reſentment of 

Perſia. Cleomenes ſoon 1 died by his own 
hand, after vainly ſtruggling againſt the ſtings of 
remorſe, which perſecuted him for his ungenerous 
treatment of a worthy colleague**, He was ſucceed- 
ed by the heroic Leonidas, whoſe death (as ſhall 
be related) at Thermopyle, was ſtill more illuf- 
trious and happy than that of Cleomenes was 
wretched and infamous. During the domeſtic 
diſturbances of Sparta, the other ſtates of Pelo- 
ponneſus enjoyed a relaxation from the toils of 
war. The Arcadians and Argives tended their 
flocks, and cultivated their foil. Elis was con- 
tented with the ſuperintendence of the Olympic 
games, the Corinthians increaſed and abuſed the 
wealth which they had already acquired by their 
fortunate ſituation between two ſeas, and by long 
continuing the centre of the internal commerce of 
Greece. Of the republics beyond the iſthmus, 
the Phocians wiſhed to enjoy, in tranquillity, the 
ſplendour and riches which their whole territory 
derived from the celebrated temple of Delphi. 
They were frequently difturbed, however, by 
invaſions from Theſlaly ; the inhabitants of which, 
though numerous and warlike, yet being ſituated 
at the extremity of Greece, ſtill continued like 
the Etolians, barbarous and uncultivated **, The 
Thebans maintained and extended their uſurpa- 
tions over the ſmaller cities of Bœotia, and rejoiced 
that the ambition of the Athenians, directed to 
the command of the fea and the conqueſt of dif- 
tant iſlands, prevented that aſpiring people from 
giving the ſame minute attention as uſual to the 


affairs 


3* Herodot. v. 75. 37 Thucydid. |. i. 
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affairs of the continent. The other republics were C A P. 


inconſiderable, and commonly followed the for- 


— 


tunes of their more powerful neighbours. The of the co- 
Aſiatic colonies were reduced under the Perſian lonies. 


yoke; the Greek eftabliſhments in Thrace and 
Macedon paid tribute to Xerxes; but the African 
Greeks bravely maintained their independence ; 
and the flouriſhing ſettlements in Italy and Sicily 
were now acting a part which will be explained 
hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps ſurpaſſed, 
the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perſian 
54 


war 


Meanwhile the reduction of revolted provinces The pre- 
had given employment and luſtre to the Perſian Pn 


arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon, . 


t Xerxes 
or inva- 


and in the fourth year of his reign, Xerxes found ng 
himſelf uncontrouled maſter of the Eaſt. and in Greece, 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a fleet and army, as flattered Ohymp. 


him with the hopes of univerſal empire. The 
three laſt years of Darius were ſpent in preparing 
for the Grecian expedition. Xerxes, who ſuc- 
ceeded to his ſceptre and to his revenge, dedi- 
cated four years more to the (ame hoſtile purpoſe. 
Amidſt his various wars and pleaſures, he took 
care that the Artiſans of Egypt and Phaenicia, as 
well as of all the maritime provinces of Lower 
Aſia, ſhould labour, with unremitting diligence, 


in fitting out an armament adequate to the extent 


of his ambition. Twelve hundred ſhips of war, 
and three thouſand ſhips of burthen, were at 
length ready to receive his commands. The for- 
mer were of a larger ſize and firmer conſtruction 
than any hitherto ſeen in the ancient world: they 
carried on board, at a medium, two hundred ſea- 
men, and thirty Perſians who ſerved as marines. 

Vor. I. B b The 


3+ Diador, I. xi. c. xvi. & xvii. 


Ixxiv. 4. 


A. C. 481. 
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C H AP. The ſhips of burthen, contained, in general, eighty 
IX. men, fewer being found incapable of rowing them. 


The whole amounted to four thouſand two hun- 
dred ſhips, and about five hundred thouſand men, 
who were ordered to rendezvous in the moſt ſe- 
cure roads and harbours of Ionia. We are not 
exactly informed of the number of the land 
forces, which were aſſembled at Suſa. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they were extremely nume- 
rous, and it is probable that they would continu- 
ally increaſe on the march from Sufa to Sardis, by 
the confluence of many tributary nations, to the 
imperial ſtandard of Xerxes. 


When the army had attained its perfect com- 
plement, we are told that it conſiſted of ſeventeen 
hundred thouſand infantry, and four hundred 
thouſand cavalry; which, joined to the fleet 
above-mentioned, made the whole forces amount 
to near two millions of fighting men. An im- 
menſe crowd of women and eunuchs followed the 
camp of an effeminate people. Theſe inſtru- 
ments cf pleaſure and luxury, together with the 
flaves neceſſary in tranſporting the baggage and 
proviſions, equalled, perhaps , the num- 
ber of i e ſoldiers, fo that, according to the uni- 
verſal teſtimony of ancient hiſtorians, the army of 


Xerxes appears the greateſt that was ever col- 
lected **, 
But 


Herodot. I. vii. c. Ixxxix. & ſeq. enters into a circum- 
ſtantial detail of the Perſian forces. His account is confirmed, 
with leſs difference than utual in ſuch cafes, by Lyſias Orat. 
Funeb. Iſocrat. Panegyr. Diodor. I. xi. p. 244. He repeated- 
ly expreſſes his allonithment at the immenſiiy of the Barbarian 
hofts. He appears fully ſenſible of the difficulties with whic 
they had to ſtruggle, in order to procure proviſions. His ac- 
couat of the Grecian fleet and army is acknowledged to be 
faithful and exact in the higheſt degree; circumſtances which 
Il trongly confirm the credibility of his evidence. 
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But many circumſtances ſerve to prove, that its © _ P. 

ſtrength, by no means, correſponded to its mag- . 
nitude. The various nations which compoſed it, 
were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
diſciplined and officered. Their muſter-roll was 
taken in a manner that is remarkable for its ſim- 
plwwicity. Ten thouſand men were ſeparated from 
> the reſt, formed into a compact body, and ſur- 
A rounded by a palliſade. The whole army 
} paſſed ſucceſſively into this incloſure, and were 


thus numbered, like cattle, without the forma- 
lity of placing them in ranks, or of calling their 
names. 


Xerxes, having wintered at Sordis, ſent ambaſ- Xerxes 
ſadors early in the ſpring to demand earth and Fiege 
water, as a mark of ſubmiſſion, from the ſeveral pont. 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and Olymp. 
Sparta, he thought it unneceſſary to obſerve this _ 1. 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the moſt in- C 80. 
human cruelty, and in direct contradiction to their 
own laws of war, the meſſengers intruſted with a 
fimilar commiſſion by his father Darius. The flow 
march of his immenſe army, and, ſtill more, its 
tedious tranſportation acroſs the ſeas which ſepa- 
rate Europe from A ſia, ill ſuited the rapid vio- 
lence of his revenge. Xerxes, therefore, ordered 
a bridge of boats to be raiſed on the Helleſpont, 
which, in the narroweſt part, is only ſeven ſtadia, 
or feven-eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
> bridge was formed with great labour; but whe- 

> ther owing to the awkwardneſs of its conſtruction, 
or to the violence of a ſucceeding tempeſt, it was 

no ſooner built than deſtroyed. The great king 
ordered the directors of the work to be beheaded ; 

and, proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
ditplayed an impotent rage againſt the elements. 

In all the madneſs of deſpotiſm, he * 

e B b 2 | 
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C HA. the Helleſpont to be puniſhed with three hundred 
IX. firipes, and a pair of fetters to be dropped into 


S—*— the ſea, adding 


Cuts a 
canal 
through 
the i!th- 
mus of 


Sana. 


theſe frantic and ridiculous ex- 

: * It is thus, thou ſalt and bitter water, 
that thy maſter puniſhes thy unprovoked injury, 
and he is determined to paſs thy treacherous 
ſtreams notwithſtanding all the infolence of thy 
malice**.” After this abſurd ceremony, a new 
bridge was made of a double range of veſſels, fix- 
ed by ſtrong anchors on both ſides, and joined to- 
gether by cables of hemp and reed, faſtened to 


immente beams driven into the oppoſite ſhores. 


The decks of the velleis, which exceeded ſix hun- 


dred in number, were firewed with trunks of trees 


and earth, and their ſurface was ſtill further ſmo- 
thered by a covering of The fides were 


then railed with wicker work, to prevent the fear 


and impatience of the horſes; and upon this ſin- 
gular edifice the main firength of the army paſſed 
in ſeven days and nights, from the Aſiatic city of 
Abydos to that of Seſtus in Europe. 


But before this general tranſportation, a conſi- 
derable part of the forces had been already ſent to 
the coaſt of Macedonia, in order to dig acroſs the 
iſthmus which joins to that coaſt the high promon- 
tary of Athos. The diſaſter which befel the fleet 
commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the cape 
of this celebrated peninſula, was ſtill preſent to the 
mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, only a mile 
and a half in breadth, was adorned by the Grecian 
city of Sana; and the promontory being rich and 
fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks and 
Barbarians. The cutting of this narrow iſthmus, 
by a canal of fufficient width to allow two gallies 
to fail abreaſt, was a matter not beyond „ 


Herodot · vii. 35. 36 Herodot. 1. vii. c. lvi. 
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of a potentate who commanded the labour of ſo C 


many myriads?”; but it is obſerved by Herodotus, 
to have been a work of more oftentation than uti- 
lity, as the veſſels might, according to the cuſtom 
of the age, have been conveyed over land with 
greater expedition, and with leſs trouble and ex 
pence. The eaſtern workmen were in general ſo 
extremely unacquainted with operations of this 
kind, that they made the opening at the ſurface of 
the ground, of the ſame breadth with that ne- 
at the bottom of the channel. In order to 
excite their diligence by national emulation, a par- 
ticular portion of the ground was aſſigned to each 
diſtinction of people engaged in this undertaking. 
The Phcenicians alone, by giving a proper width 
at the top, avoided the inconvemence of ſubmit- 
ting to a double labour. In performing this, and 
every other taſk, the ſoldiers of Xerxes were kept 
to their work by ſtripes and blows; a circumſtance 
which gives us as mean an opinion of their _ 
an 


Herodot. I. vii. c. xxi. & ſeqq. & Diodor. I. xi. c. ii. It 
is difficult to ſay, whether we ought moſt to condemn the 
ſwelling exaggeration with which Lyſias, Hocrates, and other 
writers, ſpeak of theſe operations of Xerxes, which they call, 
* —_— the land, and walking the fea,” or the impu- 
dent incredulity of Juvenal : 
creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, & quicquid Gi1zcia mendax, 

Audet in hiſtoria ; conſtratum claſſibus iiſdem 
Suppoſitumque rotis ſolidum mare. 


Nothing is better fitted to perpetuate error, than the ſinart 
ſentence of a ſatiriſt. A line of the ſame Juvenal has branded 
Cicero as a bad your though that univerſal] literary genius 
left admirable verſes behind him, which have been tranſmit- 
ted to modern times. The digging of the canal of Athos is 
ſupported by the uniform teſtimony of all antiquity, and might 
be credited on the ſingle evidence of Thucydides (I. iv. c. cix.) 
the moſt faithful, accurate, and impartial of all hiſtorians, an- 
dient or modern; and who himſelf lived long in the nei ghbour- 
hood of Athos, where he had an eſtate, and was director of 
the Athenian mines in Thrace: as will appear hercafter. 
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and activny, as all that has been already related, 
gives us of their ſkill and diſcipline. 


Xerxes re- The Perſian forces were now ſafely conducted 


views his 


es near 


Doriſcus. 


His ſplen- 


dour. 


into Europe; and the chief obſtacle to the eaſy 
navigation of their fleet along the coaſts of Thrace, 
Macedon, and Theſſaly, to the center of the Gre- 
cian ſtates, was removed by the dividing of mount 
Athos Through the fertile plains of Leſſer Aſia 
the whole army had kept in a body; but the diffi- 
culty of ſupplies obliged them to ſeparate into 
three diviſions, ia their march through the leſs 
cultivated countries of Europe. Before this ſepa- 
ration took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xerxes, near Doriſcus, a city of 
T hrace, at the mouth of the river Hebrus. Such 
an immenſe collection of men aſſembled in arms, 
and attended with every circumſtance of martial 
magnificence, gave an opportunity for ſeeing, or 
at leaſt for ſuppoſing, many affeQing ſcenes. 
The ambition of the great king had torn him from 
his palace of Suſa, but it could not tear him from 
the objects of his affection, and the miniſters of his 
pleaſure. He was followed by his women, and 
by his flatterers“, and all the effeminate pride of 
a court, was blended with the pomp of war. 
While the great body of the army lay every night 
in the open air, Xerxes and his attendants were 
provided with magnificent tents. The f 
of his chariots, the mettle of his horſes, which far 
excelled the ſwifteſt racers of Theſſaly, the unex- 
ampled number of his troops, and above all, the 
bravery of the immortal band, a body of ten 
thouſand Perfian cavalry, fo named becauſe their 
number was conſtantly maintained from the flow- 
er of the whole army, ſeemed ſufficient, to the ad- 
miring 


a Plato de Legibus, |. iti. p. 539. 
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miring crowd, to raiſe the glory of their ſovereign C HAP. 
above the condition of humanity ; eſpecially ſince, 

among ſo many thouſands of men as paſſed in re- 

view, none could be com to Xerxes in 
ſtrength, in beauty, or in ſtature “. 


But amidſt this ſi of external greatneſs, and mi- 
Xerxes felt himſelf unhappy. Having aſcended ry 
an eminence to view his camp and fleet, his pride 
was humbled with the reflection, that no one of 
all the innumerable hoſt could furvive an hun- 
dred years. The haughty monarch of Aſia was 
melted into tears. The converſation of his kinſ- 
man and counſellor, Artabanus, was ill calcula- 
ted to conſole his melancholy. That reſpectable 
old man, whoſe wiſdom had often moderated the 
youthful ardour of Xerxes, and who had been as 
aſſiduous to prevent, as Mardonius had been to 
promote, the Grecian war, took notice that the 
miſery of human life was an object far more la- 
mentable than its ſhortneſs. ** In the narrow 
ſpace allotted them, has not every one of theſe in 
our preſence, and indeed the whole human race, 
often wiſhed rather to die than to live. The tu- 
mult of difturbs the beſt of our days; 
diſeaſes and weakneſs accompany old age; and 
death, ſo vainly dreaded, is the ſure and hoſpita- 
ble refuge of wretched mortals.” 


Xerxes was not of a diſpoſition ſteadily to con- H. con- 
template the dictates of experience, and the max- verſes 
ims of philoſophy. He endeavoured to divert with De- 
thoſe gloomy reſſections which he could not re- r bu. 
move, by amuſing his fancy with horſe-races, niſned 
mock-battles, and other favourite entertainments. king of 
In the intervals of theſe diverſions, he ſometimes Sparta 
converſed with Demaratus, the baniſhed king of 


Sparta, 


39 Herodot. |. vii. c. clzxxiv. 
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CHAP.S who, as we have already mentioned, had 
N. fought refuge in the Perſian court, from the perſe- 
cution of his countrymen. A memorable inter- 
view between them is deſcribed by. Herodotus. 
The Perſian, diſplaying oſtentatiouſly the magni- 
tude of his power, aſked the royal fugitive, 
Whether he ſuſpected the Greeks would yet ven- 
ture to take the field, in order to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of his arms? Demaratus replied, that if he 
might ſpeak without giving offence, he was of 
opinion that the Perſians would meet with a very 
vigorous reſiſtance. © Greece had been trained 
in the ſevere, but uſeful, ſchool of neceſſity; 
poverty was her nurſe, and her mother ; ſhe had 
acquired patience and valour by the early appli- 
cation of diſcipline ; and ſhe was habituated to the 
practice of virtue by the watchful attention of the 
law. All the Greeks were warlike, but the Spar- 

_ tans were peculiarly brave. It was unneceffary 
to aſk their number, for if they exceeded not a 
thoufand men, they would defend their country 


and their freedom againſt the aſſembled myriads 
of Aſia .“ 


Receives Xerxes was rather amuſed than inſtructed by 
the ſub- this diſcourſe. His of ſucceſs ſeemed built 
— of on too ſolid principles io be ſhaken by the opinion 
Grecian Of a prejudiced Greek. Every day meſſengers ar- 
communi- rived with the ſubmiſſion of new nations. The 
ties. inhabitants of the rocky country of Doris, many 
tribes of Theſſaly, the mountaineers of Pindus, 

Offa, Pelion and Olympus, which like a lofty 
rampart ſurround that country, offered the uſual 

preſent of earth and water, as the ſymbol of ſur- 
rendering their territories to a power which it 

ſeemed vain to reſiſt. Theſe diſtricts formed only 

the 


Herodot. I. vii. c. cii. & ſeqq. 
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the northern frontier of Greece. But what gave CHAP. 
uliar pleaſure to Xerxes, the Thebans, who IX 

inhabited the central parts, and all the cities of ps co: 

Bceotia, except Theſpiz and Platza, privately 

ſent ambaſſadors to teſtify their good-will to his 

cauſe, and to requeſt the honour of his friendſhip. 


Meanwhile thoſe Grecians, who, unmoved by Meaſures 
the terrors of invaſion, obeyed the voice of liberty of the A- 
and their country, had ſent deputies to the iſth- _— 
mus of Corinth, to deliberate about the common con fede- 
intereſt. They conſiſted of repreſentatives from rates. 
the ſeveral ſtates of Peloponneſus, and from the 

moſt conſiderable republics beyond that peninſula. 

By common conſent, they ſuſpended their do- 

meſtic animoſities, recalled their fugitives, con- 

ſulted their oracles, and diſpatched ambaſſadors, 

in the name of united Greece, to demand aſſiſſ- 

ance from the iſlands of Crete, Cyprus, and Cor- 

cyra, as well as from the Grecian colonies on the 

coaſts of Italy and Sicily. All their meaſures were 

carried on with great ap ce of unanimity and 
concord. Even the Thebans, careful to conceal 


their treachery, had ſent repreſentatives to the 


common council. The general danger ſeemed 
to unite and harmonize the moſt diſcordant mem- 
bers; and although the perpetual diffentions be- 
tween rival ſtates, frequently weakened the autho- 
rity of the Amphictyonic confederacy, it appeared 
on the preſent, as on many other occaſions, that 


the Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a tacit 


alliance to defend each other againſt domefiic ty - 
rants and foreign barbarians. 


Before they had an opportunity of learning the The 
will of the gods, or of diſcovering the intentions Tbeſſali- 
of their diftant allies, ambaſſadors arrived from m 


thoſe communities of Theſſaly which ſtill adhered — ; 


to 
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C 1 2 P. to the intereſt of Greece, praying a ſpeedy and ef- 


The v lead into their country. There is a 


ley of 
Tempe, 


fectual aſſiſtance to guard the narrow paſſes which 
near the 
coalt of the Ægean, between the lofty mountains 
of Offa and Olympus, which afforded the moſt 
convenient paſſage from Macedon into Theſſaly. 
This ſingular ſpot, commonly called the valley of 
Tempe, is about five miles in length, and, where 
narroweſt, ſcarcely an hundred paces in breadth ; 
but is adorned by the hand of Nature with every 
object that can gratify the ſenſes or delight the 
fancy. The gently-flowing Peneus ** interſets 
the middle of the plain. Its waters are increaſed 
by perennial caſcades from the green mountains, 
and thus rendered of ſufficient depth for veſſels of 
conſiderable burden. The rocks are every where 
planted with vines and olives, and the banks of 
the river, and even the river itſelf, are overſha- 
dowed with lofty foreſt trees, which defend thoſe 
who fail upon it from the ſun's meridian ardour. 
The innumerable grottos and arbours careleſsly 
ſcattered over this delightful ſcene, and watered 
by fountains of peculiar freſhneſs and falubrity, 
invite the w traveller to repoſe ; while the 
muſical warbling of birds conſpires with the fra- 
grant odour of plants to ſooth his ſenſes, and to 
heighthen the pleaſure which the eye and fancy 
derive from viewing the charming variety of this 
enchanting landſcape , from examining the happy 
intermixture of hill and dale, wood and water ; 
and from comemplating the diverſified beauty 


and 


57 I know noi why Ovid ſays, 
Peneus ab imo 
Lifuſus Pindo /prmofrs volyitur une. 
Mctan. I. i. ver. 570 
Alan ſrom whom the deticrigtion in the text in taken) ſays, 
that the Peneus flows 
Avvy Aa, frocth a: 0 
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and majeſtic grandeur of Nature, under her moſt C HAP. 
blooming and beneficial aſpects. IX. 


This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, js occupi- 
by a bold figure of ſpeech, calls © a feſtival for ed by the 
the eyes,” and which the bounty of the gods had Greeks; 
formed for happy ſcenes of love, innocence, and 
tranquillity, the deſtructive ambition of man was 
ready to convert into a field of bloodſhed and 
horror. It was natural for the Theflalians to ex- 
pect that the troops of Xerxes would paſs by this 
inlet into their territories ; and hither their ambaſ- 
ſadors entreated the allied Greeks to ſend an army. 

The propoſal ſeemed juſt and uſeful ; ſhips were 
prepared at the iſthmus ; and a body of ten thou- 
ſand men were embarked under the command of 
Themiſtocles, with orders to fail through the nar- 
row Euripus, to land in the harbours of Tempe, 
and to remain there in order to guard that import- 


ant paſs. 


They had not continued in thoſe parts many but Gon 
days, when a meſſenger arrived from Alexander, abandon- 
ſon of Amyntas, tributary prince of Macedonia, ed. 
adviſing them to depart from that poſt, unleſs they 
meant to be trodden under foot by the Perſian 
cavalry. It is not probable, however, that this 
menace could have changed their reſolution. But 
they had already learned that there was another 
paſſage into Theſlaly, through the territory of 
the Peræbians, near the city Gonnus in Upper 
Macedonia. Their army was inſufficient to guard 
both, and the defending of one only could not be 
of eſſential advantage to themſelves, to the Theſ- 


falans, or to the common cauſe. 


Meantime, the dangers which thickened over Wks do. 


their reſpective republics, rendered it neceſſary to ger 


return ſouthward. Their diftant colonies, parti- which 
| cularly threaten 
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CHAP. cularly thoſe of Sicily, which were the moſt nu- 
nmerous and powerful, could not afford them any 
Greece aſſiſtance, being themſelves threatened with a for- 
become midable invaſion from the Carthaginians, the cauſe 
more im- and conſeque nces of which we ſhall have occaſion 
m fully to explain. The oracles were doubtful or 
larming, terrifying. To the Spartans the, à iounced, as 
the only means of tatcty, the volun':y death of a 
king of the race of Hercules. J e Athenians 
were commanded to feek refuge within their 
wooden walls. The reſponſes given to the other 
ſtates are not particularly recorded ; but it ap- 
pears in general, that all were dark, ambiguous, 
or frightfnl. The Grecian army returned there- 
fore to their ſhips, repaſſed the Euripus, and ar- 
nved in fafety at Corinth; while the Theffalians, 
thas abandoned by their allies, reluctantly ſubinit- 
ted to the common enemy. 


Tie Ge- The terror inſpired by the critical ſituation of 
cian fl-:t affairs, rendered the preſence of the !-a:lers neceſ- 
BON. fary in their reſpective communities. Themiſto- 
gum cles found the Athenians divided about he mean- 
ing of the oracle, the greater part allerting, that 

by wooden walls was underſtood the incloſure of 

the citadel, which had been formerly furrounded 

by a paliſade. Others gave the words a different 
conſtruction, and each according to his fears or his 
intereſt; but Themiſtocles aflerted that all of 

them had miſtaken the advice of the God, who 

deſired them to truſt for fafety to their fleet. This 
opinion, ſupported by all the force of his elo- 
quence, and the weight of his authority, at length 
prevailed in the aſſembly, although Epicides, a 
demagogue of great influence among the lower 

ranks of people, oppoſed it with the utmoſt vehe- 

mence; and teizing this opportunity to traduce 

the character of Themiſtocles, inſiſted that he 

himſelf 
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4 himſelf ſhould be appointed general in his room. C HAP. 
* But the prudent Athenian knew the weakneſs of IX. 
his adverſary ; his great paſſion was avarice; and 
a reaſonable bribe immediately filenced his cla- 
morous oppoſition. The Athenian gallies were 
fitted out with all convenient ſpeed, and being 
joined with thoſe of Eubcea, gina, Corinth, and 

” the maritime allies of Peloponneſus, amounted to 

ga fleet of three hundred fail. They proceeded to 
luke narrow ſea which divides the northern ſhore of 

x Eubcea from the coaſt of Theſſaly, rendezvouſed 

at the promontory of Artemiſium, and patiently 
expected the arrival of the Barbarians. 


Beſides the force neceſſary for manning this The 
fleet, the confederates could raiſe an army of Greeks 
about ſixty thouſand freemen, beſides a till — 
greater proportion of armed ſlaves. As the paſſes * 
leading from Theſſaly to the territories of Phocis 
and Locris were ſtill narrower and more difficult 
of acceſs, than thoſe from Macedon into Theſſaly, 
it ſeems unaccountable why they did not imme- 
diately direct their whole military ſtrength towards 
that quarter ; but this neglect may be explained 
by their ſuperſtitious veneration for oracles, the 
neceſſity of celebrating their accuſtomed feſtivals, 
and the dangerous delays and inactivity inherent 
in the nature of a republican confederacy. As Guard tie 

were acquainted with only one paſs, by Str of 
5 which the Perſians could arrive from Theſſaly, Thermo- 
7 they thought that a body of eight thouſand pike-? Y 
5 men might be equally capable with a larger pro- 
ion of troops, to defend it againſt every in- 
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vader. This narrow defile was called the Straits 
of Thermopylz, in illuſion to the warm ſprings 
in that neighbourhood, and was deemed the gate 
or entrance into Greece. It was bounded on the 
welt by high and inacceſſible precipices, which 

| join 
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CHAP. join the lofty ridge of mount Oeta ; and on the 

IX. eaſt terminated by an impraCticable moraſs, bor- 

dered by the fea. Near the plain of the Theſ\- 

ſalian city Trachis, the paſſage was fifty foot 

broad; but at Alpene, there was not room for 

one chariot to paſs another. Even theſe paſſages 

were defended by walls, formerly built by the 

Phocians to protect them againſt the incurſions of 

their enemies in Sicily, and ſtrengthened, on this 

occaſion, with as much care as time would allow. 

The troops ſent to Thermopyle, which was only 

fifteen miles diſtant from the ſtation of the Gre- 

cian fleet at Artemiſium, conſiſted chiefly of Pe- 

loponneſians, commanded by Leonidas, the Spar- 

tan king, who was prepared, in obedience to the 

oracle, to devote his life for the ſafety of his 
country. 
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The per- Before the Grecian confederates adopted theſe 
ſian fleet vigorous meaſures for their own defence, the Per- 
arg ſian army had marched, in three diviſions, from 
— pe Thracian Doriſcus. They were accompanied by 
the fleet, which, coaſting about two hundred 
miles along the ſhores of Thrace, Macedon, and 
Thetlaly, at length reached Cape Sepias, which is 1 
twenty miles north of àrtemiſium. As they ad- bt 
vanced fouthward they laid under contribution 
Abdera **, Thaſus, and Eion, the principal Gre- 
cian colonies in Thrace, as well as the cities of 
Torona, Olynthus, Potidæa, and other places of 
ſmaller note on the coatt of Macedonia. The 


whole | ye 


42 The places on the road prepared not only vaſt magazines 
of corn and other proviſions for the troops, but ſumptuous en- 
tertainments for Xetxes and his attendants, A faying of Me- 
gacreon of Abdera expreſſed the devouring rapacity of the in- 
vaders : * That the Abdetites ought to * 9p": gods, that 
Xerxes feaſted but once a day; it would ruin Abdera to furnith 
him with both a dinner and a ſuppzr.” | 
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whole fleet anchored, after performing the moſt CHAP. 
tedious and dangerous part of the voyage, near the DX. 
entrance of the rivers Axius and Lydius, which 

flow into the Thermaic gulph ; and, after quit- 

ting theſe harbours, ſpent eleven days in failing 
eighty miles, along a ſmooth unbroken coaſt, 
from the northern extremity of this gulph to the 
general rendezvous near Cape Sepias. 


vw KC 
* * 
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The fleet was commanded by Achæmines and Their 
Areabignes, ſons of Darius. Xerxes, in perſon, *=Y 
headed his army, which made a conſiderable halt vgs wa 
during the march at the Macedonian towns of plains of 
Therma and Pella, and encamped in the Thra- Trachis. 
cian plains on each fide of the above-mentioned 
rivers Axius and Lydius. From hence they pro- 
ceeded in three bodies; the diviſion neareſt the 
ſhore was commanded by Mardonius and Maſiſ- 
tes. Sergis, an experienced general, conducted 
the march through the higher parts of the coun- 

2 try; and the great king, accompanied by Smer- 
dones and Megabyzus, who occaſionally relieved 
him from the trouble of command, choſe the mid- 
dle paſlage as the ſafeſt, the moſt convenient, and 
the moſt entertaining ; for hitherto the Perſian ex- 
pedition was rather a journey of pleaſure, than an 
undertaking of fatigue or danger. Xerxes exa- 
mined at leiſure ſuch objects of nature or art as 
appeared moſt intereſting and curious. His fancy 
was amuſed, as he paſſed the various ſcenes of ſu- 
perſlition, with the legendary tales carefully rela- 
ted by his conductors. He viewed, with plea- 
ſure, the wide plains of Theſſaly, which bore in- 
dubitable marks of being once an extenſive lake ; 
and contemplated with wonder, the lofty moun- 
tains which ſeparated that country from the reſt of 
Greece, and which evidently appear to be rent 
aſunder, and to have received their preſent form, 


from 
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CHAP. from the terrible operation of volcanos and earth- 
IX. quakes. After fully ſatisfying his curiofity, he 
F joined, with the diviſion more immediately under 
his command, the remainder of the army, aſſem- 
bled and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis, 
about forty miles in circumference, ſtretching 
along the ſhore of Theſſaly, oppoſite to the ſta- 
tion of the Perſian fleet, and adjacent to the ſtraits 
of Thermopylæ *. 


Circum- For more than twelve months, Xerxes had ne- 
ſtances ver ſeen the face of an enemy. He had traverſed 
on without refiltance the wide regions of Aſia, and 
Spartans the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
reſpecta - molt warlike in Europe. All the territories be- 
3 to yond Trachis acknowledged his power; and the 
| ene diftrifts of Greece, which ſtill preſented a ſcene 
| of action to his invincible arms, were leſs exten- pj 
five than the meaneſt of his provinces. Yet it is 
probable that he heard, not without emotion, that 
an army of Greeks, headed by the Spartan king, 
| had taken poſt at Thermopyle, in order to diſ- 
pute his paſſage. What he had been told by De- 
maratus concerning the character and principles of 
that heroic people, he might now, when the dan- 
ger drew near, be the more inclined to believe, 
from the ſuggeltions of his own memory and ex- 
perience. In the warmth of generous indignation, 
the Spartans, as we have alrcady obſerved, had 
put to death the Perfian heralds ſent to demand 
their ſubmiſſion; but upon cool reflection, they 
were prompted, chiefly indeed by ſuperſtitious 
motives, to make atonement for a violation of 
the facred law of nations. When proclamation | 
was made in the aſſembly, * Who would die for 
Sparta?“ twocitizens of great rank and eminence 
| offered 
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good of the community. and Bulis 
Gor theſe were their names) 
this ſingular errand. As they paſſed through 
Leſſer Aſia, they were entertained by Hydarnes, 
the governor of that who actually ac- 
companied Xerxes,” as commander of the immor- 
tal band, to which dignity he had been raiſed on 
account of his ſuperior merit. Hydarnes, among 
other diſcourſe with the Spartans, teſtified his ſur- 
priſe, that their republic ſhould be ſo averſe to the 
friendſhip of the king his maſter, who, he ob- 
ſerved, as they might learn by his own example, 
well underſtood the value of brave men.—That if 


they complied with the deſires of Xerxes, he 


would appoint them governors over the other ci- 
ties of Greece. The Spartans coolly replied, 
+ That he talked of a matter of which he was not 
a competent judge.— With the condition and re- 
wards of ſervitude he was indeed ſufficiently ac- 
quainted, but as to the enjoyments of liberty, he 
had never proved how ſweet they were; for if he 
had once made that experiment, he would adviſe 
them to defend their freedom not only with lances, 
but with hatchets **,” 


The fame magnanimity difiinguſhed their be- 
haviour at Suſa. The guards told them, that, 
when admitted into the preſence of Xerxes, they 
muſt obſerve the uſual ceremony of — 
themſelves on the ground. But the 8 
clared, ** That no degree of violence could = 
them ſubmit to ſuch mean adulation: that they 
were not accuſtomed to adore a man, and came 


not thither for ſuch an impious purpoſe.” They 


approached Xerxes, therefore, in an erect poſture, 
Vor. I. C-C and 


„ Herodot. I. vii. c. cxxzxv. 
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offered themſelves as willing ſacrifices for the CHAFP. 
out for Suſa on 
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CHAP. and told him with firmneſs, they were fent to 
IX. ſubmit to any puniſhment which he might think 
3 proper to inflift on them, as an atonement for the 
death of his heralds. Xerxes admiring their virtue, 
replied, That he certainly ſnould not repeat the 
error of the Greeks, nor, by ſacrificing individu- 
als, deliver the ftate from the guilt of murder and 
impiety.“ The Spartans having received this an- 
ſwer, returned home, perſuaded that they had 
done their duty in offering private ſatisfaction 
which, though not accepted, ought ſufficientiy to 

atone for the public crime “. 


He ſeads The cxample of theſe diſtinguiſhed patriots 
meſſon- probably gave Xerxes a very favourable idea of 
bes wn the general character of their community. As he 
them. had not any particular quarrel with the Spartans, 
whoſe oppoſition, though it could not prevent, 

would certainly retard, his intended puniſhment 

of Athens, he ſent meſſengers to deſire them to 

lay down their arms; to which they replied, ** Let 

him come, and take them.” Tue meſſengers 

then offered them lands, on condition of their be- 
«coming allies to the great king; but they anſwer- 

ed, That it was the cuſtom of their republic to 
conquer lands by valour, not to acquire them by 
Magnant- treachery.” Except making theſe fmart replies, 
ru ned they took not the ſmalleſt notice of the Perſians; 
ans, bdut continued toemploy themſelves as before their 
arrival, contending in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, en- 
tertaining themſelves with muſic and converſation, 
or adjuſting their long hair to appear more terri- 
ble to their enemies. The meſlengers of Xerxes, 
equally aſtoniſhed at what they ſa and heard, re- 
turned to the Perſian camp, and deſeribed the un- 
expected event of their commiſſion, as well as the 


extraordinary 


* Herodar. l. vii. c. cxzxiv. & ſeqq. 
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extraordinary behaviour of the Spartans ; of which © 2 P. 
Xerxes deſired an explanation from their coun- 


tryman Demaratus **. The latter declared in ge- 
neral, that their whole carriage and demeanour 


announced a determined reſolution to fight to the 


laſt extremity ; but he found it difficult to make 
the Perſian conceive the motives of men, who 


ſought, at the certain price of their own lives, to 


purchaſe immortal renown for their country.— 
That a few individuals ſhould be animated on 
ſome extraordinary occaſions with this patriotic 
magnanimity, may eaſily be underſtood. Of this, 
hiſtory in all ages furniſhes illuſtrious examples; 
but that a whole nation ſhould be habitually im- 
preſſed with the ſame generoſity of character, can- 
not readily be believed, without reflecting on the 
inſtitutions and manners of the Spartans. The 
laws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it 
has been already obſerved **, the introduction of 
wealth and luxury, and rigidly confining each in- 
dividual to the rank in which he was born, had 
extinguiſhed the great motives of private ambiti- 
on, and left ſcarcely any other ſcope to the active 
principles of men, but the glory of promoting the 
intereſts of their republic. Their extraordinary 
military ſucceſs, the natural fruit of their temper- 
ance and activity, had given them a permanent 
ſenſe of their ſuperiority in war, which it became 
their chief point of honour to maintain and to con- 
firm, and as the law which commanded them to 
die, rather than break their ranks, or abandon 
their poſts in battle, was, like all the ordinances of 
Lycurgus, conceived to be of divine authority, 
the influence of ſuperſtition happily conſpired with 
the ardour of patriotiſm and the enthuſiaſm of va- 

Ccz2 lour, 


Herodot. I. vii. c. ccix. & ſeq. ++ See above, 
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CHAP. Jour, in preparing them to meet certain death in 


IX. 
p the ſervice of the public. 


Xerxes Xerxes could not de made to enter into theſe 


8 inimitable ſimplicity, that the Grecians were 


— 4 die, and to deftroy as many of their enemies as 
— they could, though nothing was more true.” He 
therefore waited four — continually expecting 
they would either retreat into their own country, 
or ſurrender their arms, agreeably to his meſſage. 
But as they till continued to guard the he 
aſcribed this conduct to obſtinacy or folly ; and on 
the fifth day determined to chaſtiſe their inſolent 


oppoſition. 


Gives or- The Medes and Ciſſians, who, next to the Sacæ 
— eis and Perſians, formed the braveſt part of his army, 
aug ther were commanded to attack theſe obſtinate Greeks, 
ronfede- and to bring them alive into his preſence. The 
ratess Barbarians marched with confidence to the en- 
t, but were repulſed with great — 


roops, 
the ſmalleſt impreſſion on the firm battalions of 
the Greeks ; and the great loſs which d they ſuſtain- 


14 Hydarnes, deigned to diſplay 
— valour in what appeared to them a very une- 
teſt. But they ſoon changed their opini- 
when they came to cloſe with the enemy ; for, 
8 Herodotus, their numbers were uſeleſs, as 
fought in a narrow paſs, and their ſhort 
weapons were ill calculated to — 
wi 


come to Thermopylz, only as men defirous to 


but they could not make 
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with the length of the Grecian ſpear. The Greeks C HAP. 
had the advantage fiill more in the ſuperiority of * 
their diſcipline, tan in the excellence of their ar- "Va 
mour. Tired with defiroying, they retreated in 

cloſe order, and, when purſued unguardedly by 
the Barbarians, they faced about on a ſudden, and 
; Killed an incredible number of the Perſians, with 

i ſcarcely any loſs to themſelves. Xerxes, who His 
was ſeated on an eminence to behold the battle, are 
frequently ftarted in wild emotion from his throne ; © 
and fearing leſt he ſhould be deprived of the flow- 

er of his army, he ordered them to be drawn off 
from the attack. But as the Grecian numbers 
were ſo extremely inconſiderable, and as it ſeem- 
ed probable that the greateſt part of them muſt 
have tuffered much injury in theſe repeated aſ- 
faults, he determined next day to renew the en- 
gagement. Next day he fought without better 
ſucceſs than before; and after vainly endeavour- 
ing to force the paſs, both in ſeparate bodies, and 
with the collected vigour of their the Per- 
ſians were compelled to abandon the enterpriſe, 
and diſgracefully to retire to their camp. 


It was a ſpectacle which the world had never The 

ſeen before, and which it was never again to be- Greeks 
perſevering intrepidity of eight thouſand dog 

tng the impetuous fury of an army - of 

compoſed of millions. The pertinacious valour of 

Leonidas, and of his little troop, d, and 

might have long retarded, the pr of the Bar- 

barians. But it was the fate of Greece always to 

be conquered rather by the treachery of falſe 

friends, than by the force of open enemies. 

When Xerxes knew not what meatures to purſue 

in order to effect his purpoſe, and felt the incon- 

I venience of remaining long in the ſame quarters 

* with ſuch an immenſe number of men, a perfidi- 


. ous 
By 
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CHAP. gus Greek, induced by the hopes of reward, of- 
* fered to remove his difficulties **. The name of 
the traitor was Epialtes, and he was a native of 
the obſcure diſtrict of Mceiis, which ſcparates the 
frontiers of Theſſaly and Phocis. Flis experience 
of the country made him acquainted with a paſ- 
ſage through the mountains of Oeta, ſeveral miles 
to the weſt of that guarded by Leonidas. Over 
this unfrequented path he undertooł to conduct a 
body of twenty thouſand Perſians, who might aſ- 
fault the enemy in rear, while the main body at- 
tacked them in front. By this m-ans, whatever 
prodigies of valour the Greeks might perform, they 
muſt be finally compelled to turrender, as they 
would be incloſed on all ſides among barren 


rocks, and inhoſpitable deſerts. 


who con- The plan fo judiciouſly concerted, was carried 
— 2 into immediate execution. On the evening of 
Jetach. the ſeventh day after Xerxes arrived at the Straits, 
ment over twenty thouſand choſen men left the Perſian camp, 
the moun- commanded by Hiydarnes, and conducted by 
ams. Epialtes. All night they marched through the 
thick foreſts of oak which abound in thoſe parts; 

and by day-breat they had advanced near to the 

top of the hill. But how much were they ſur- 

iſed to ſee the firit rays of the morning reflected 

y the glittering ſurfaces of Grecian ſpears and 

helmets! Hydarnes was afraid that this guard, 

which ſeemed at no great diftance, had been alſo 
compoſed of Lacedæmonians: but a nearer ap- 


ſhewed that they confiſted of a thouſand 


ans, whom the foreſight of Leonidas had ſent 
to defend this important but unknown paſs, which 
chance or treachery might diicover to the Perſians. 
The thick ſhade of the trees long concealed the 


enemy 


-- 


Herodot. I. vii. c. ccxi'. & en. 
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the leaves, and other noiſe occaſioned by the mo- 
tion of twenty thouſand men, diſcovered the im- 
minence of danger ; the Phocians with great in- 
trepidity flew to th-1r arms, and prepared, if they 
ſhould not conquer, at leaſt to die gallantly. 
The compact firmneſs of their ranks, which might 
have reſiſted the regular onſet of the enemy, ex- 

ſed them to ſuffer much from the immenſe 
ſhower of darts which the Perſians poured upon 
them. To avoid this danger, they too raſhly 
abandoned the pats which they had been ſent to 
guard, and retired to the higheſt part of the 


mountain, not doubting that the enemy, whoſe 


firength ſo much exceeded their own, would fol- 
low them thither. But in this they were diſap- 
pointed; for the Perſians prudently omitting the 
purſuit of this inconſiderable party, whom to de- 
feat they conſidered as a matter of little moment, 
immediately ſeized the paſſage, and marched 
down the mountain with the utmoſt expedition, 
in order to accompliſh the deſign ſuggeſted by 


E pialtes. 
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enemy from the Greeks ; at length the ruſtling of CHAP. 


— 


Meanwhile obſcure intimations from the gods Alarm in 
had darkly announced fome dreadful calamity im- the Gre- 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylæ. Ther camp. 


appearance of the entrai's, which were carefully 


_ inſpected by the Augur Magiſtias, threatened the 


Spartans with death; but when, or by what 
means, it did not clearly anpcar, until a Grecian 
deſerter, a native of the city Cyme in lonia, 


named Tyrattiades, arrived with information of 


the intended march of the Perfians acrofs the 
mountain. Animated by the love of his country, 
this generous fugitive had no ſooner diſcovered the 
treacherous defign of Epialtes, than he deter- 
mined, at the riſk of tis life, and fil more at the 

rift 
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CHAD. riſk of being ſubjected to the moſt excruciating 
IX. tortures, to communicate his diſcovery to the 
7 Spartan king. Zeal for the ſafety of Greece 


gave ſwiftneſs to his ſteps, and he appeared in the 
Grecian camp a few hours after the Perſians, con- 
ducted by Epialtes, had left the plains of Tra- 
chis. Leonidas immediately called a council of 
war, to deliberate upon the meaſures neceſſary to 
be taken in conſequence of this information, 
equally important and alarming. All the confe- 
derates of Peloponneſus, except the Spartans, de- 
clared their opinion, that it was neceſſary to aban- 
don a poſt, which, after the double attack an- 
nounced to them ſhould take place, it would be 
impoſſible with any hopes of ſucceſs to maintain. 
As their exertions could not be of any avail to the 
public cauſe, it was prudent to conſult their 
private ſafety ; and while time was yet allowed 
them, to retire to the iſthmus of Corinth, where 
Joining the reſt of the auxiliaries, they might be 
ready to defend the Grecian peninſula againſt the 
of the barbarians. It belonged to Leonidas 


mity of 4 explain the ſentiments of the Spartans. The 


Leonidas. ther inhabitants of Pel 


oponneſus, he obſerved, 
might follow the dictates of expediency, and re- 
turn to the _ order to . their re · 
ſpeclive territories ; glory was the only voice 
which the 8 had learned to obey. Placed 
in the firſt rank by the general conſent of their 
country, they would rather die than abandon that 
poſt of honour; and they were determined, 
therefore, at the price of their lives, to purchaſe 
immortal renown, to confirm the pre-eminence of 
and to give an example of patriotiſm, 
worthy of being admired, if it ſhould not be imi- 
tated, by poſterity. | 


The 
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The dread of unavoidable and immediate death C H A P. 
deterred the other allies from concurring with this 
magnanimous refolution. The Theſpians alone, oO 
amounting to ſeven hundred men, declared they hundred 
would never forſake Leonidas. They were con- Tbeſpians 
ducted by the aged wiſdom of De ilas, and 3 
the youthful valour of Dithyrambus. Their re- ich Leo- 
public was united in the ſtricteſt alliance with nidas; 
Sparta, by which they had often been defended 
againſt the uſurpation and tyranny of the The- 
bans. Theſe circumſtances added force to their 
natural generoſity of ſentiment, and determined 
them, on this occaſion, to adhere with ſtedfaſt in- 
trepidity to the meaſures of their Spartan allies. 

As the Theſpians remained at Thermopyle from 
inclination, and from principles of diſtinguiſhed 
bravery, the Thebans were detained by the parti- who de- 
cular defire of Leonidas, who was not unacquaint- tains the 
ed with the intended treachery of their republic. = 1 
The four hundred men whom that perfidious 
community had ſent to accompany his expedition, 
he regarded rather as hoſtages than auxiliaries ; 
nor was he unwilling to employ their doubt- 
ful fidelity in a deſperate ſervice. He thought 
that they might be compelled by force, or ſtimu- 
lated by a ſenſe of ſhame, to encounter the ſame 
dangers to which the Spartans and Theſpians vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted; and without diſcovering his 
ſuſpicion of their treachery, he had a ſufficient pre- 
tence for retaining them, while he diſmiſſed his 
allies of Peloponneſus, becaule the Theban ter- 
ritories, lying on the north fide of the iſihmus of 
Corinth, would neceſſarily be expoſed to hoftility 
and devaſtation, whenever the barbarians ſhould 
paſs the ſtraits of Thermopylæ. Beſides the 
Theſpians and Thebans, the troops who re- 
a mained 
* From the narrative of Herodotus, it would ſeem that 


the Theſpians alone voluntarily remaiz2d with Leonidas and 


* 
Lac 
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CHAP. mained with Leonidas conſiſted of three hundred 
| IX. , Spartans, all choſen men, and fathers of ſons. 
This valiant band, with unanimous conſent, ſoli- 
cited their general to dedicate to the glory of 
Greece, and their own, the important interval yet 
allowed them, before they were ſurrounded by 
the Perſians. The ardour of Leonidas happily con- 
ſpired with the ready zeal of the ſoldiers. He 
therefore commanded them to prepare the laſt 
meal of their lives, and to ſup like men who 
ſhould to-morrow dine in Ely ſium. His own ex- 
ample confirmed the propriety of the command, 
for he took an abundant repaſt, in order to fur- 
niſh ſtrength and ſpirits for a long continuance of 
toil and danger. 
The It was now the dead of night, when the Spar- 
Greeks tans, headed by Leonidas, marched in a cloſe 
— battalion towards the Perſian camp, with reſent- 
. — ment heightened by deſpair -. Their fury was 
in the terrible; and rendered ſtill more deftructive 
night. through the defect of Barbarian diſcipline; for the 


Perſians having neither advanced guards, nor a 
watch-word, nor confidence in each other, were 
incapable of adopting ſuch meaſures for defence, 

as 


the Spartans. Yet the inſcription which he cites makes the 
whole number who tought at Thermopylæ amount to four 
thouſand. 

Mugiaow vor rde Tgmeciai; Ef 

Ex Il:Xogomos rrrogss. 
Iiocrates like wiſe (p. 164.) ſays, that ſome Pe loponneſians re- 
mair c. to fi gt. 

* Dioder. I. xi. p. 247. The nocturnal aſſault, omit!» 

by Herodotus. is mentioned not only by Diode: us, but by 
Pl :ich, Justin, and a. oſt other writers. The genera! panc- 
1 of Plato (in Menex), or Lyſſas (Orat. Funeb.) and cf 
locrates (Panegyr.) 10 ;uired not their deſcending ino fuci 
particulars. Yet, notwithſtarding theſe circul.ſtanccs. ! 
nul have omitted this incident. uf it had appcated ind. 
ent with the honeſt narratwe of Herodotus. 
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the Grecian (pear, but much greater multitudes 
by the miſtaken rage of their own troops, by 
whom, in the midft of this blind confuſion, they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from enemies. The 
Greeks, wearied with ſlaughter, penetrated to the 
royal pavillion ; but there the firſt alarm of noiſe 
had been readily perceived, amidft the profound 
filence and tranquillity which uſually reigned in 
the tent of Xerxes; the great king had immedi- 
ately eſcaped, with his favourite attendants, to 
the farther extremity of the encampment. Even 
there, all was tumult, and horror, and deſpair; 
the obſcurity of night increaſing the terror of the 
Perfians, who no longer doubted that the detach- 
ment conducted by Epialtes, had been betrayed 
by that perfidious Greek; and that the enemy, re- 
inforced by new numbers, now co-operated with 
the traitor, and ſeized the unity of affailing 
their camp, after it had been deprived of the di- 
viſion of Hydarnes, its principal ornament and 
defence. 


The a 


as the ſudden emergency required. Many fell by C * AP. 
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pproach of day diſcovered to the Perſians Battle of 


a dreadful ſcene of carnage ; but it alſo diſcovered I hermo- 
to them that their fears had multiplied the number Hl 


of the enemy, who now retreated in cloſe order 
to the ſtraits of Thermopylæ. Xerxes, ſtimula- 
ted by the fury of revenge, gave orders to purſue 
them; and his terrified troops were rather driven 
than led to the attack, by the officers who march- 
ed behind the ſeveral diviſions, and compelled 
them to advance by menaces, ſtripes, and blows. 
The Grecians, animated by their late ſucceſs, and 
_ perſuaded that they could not poſſibly eſcape death 

on the arrival of thoſe who approached by way of 
the mountain, bravely halted in the wideſt part of 
the paſs, to receive the charge of the enemy. The 


ſhock 
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ſhock was dreadful, and the battle was main- 
tained on the fide of the Greeks with the 
moſt perſevering intrepidity, and the moſt 
deſperate valour. After their ſpears were blunt- 
ed or broken, they attacked ſword in hand, 
and their ſhort, but maſſy and welt 

weapons, made an incredible havock. Their 
progreſs was marked by a line of blood, 
when a Barbarian dart pierced the heart of 
Leonidas. The conteſt was no longer for 
victory and glory, but for the ſacred remains 
of their king. Four times they diſpelled the 
thickeſt globes of Perſians; but as their un- 
exampled valour was carrying off the ineſ- 
timable prize, the hoſtile battalions were ſeen 
deſcending the hill, under the conduct of Epi- 


altes. It was now time to prepare for the 


laſt effort of generous deſpair. With cloſe 
order and reſolute minds, the Greeks, all col- 
lected in themſelves, retired to the narroweſt part 
of the firait, and took poſt behind the Pho- 
cian wall, on a riſing ground, where a lion 
of ſtone was afterwards erected in honour of 
Leonidas. As they performed this movement, 
fortune, willing to afford every occaſion to 
diſplay their illuſtrious merit, obliged them to 
contend at once againſt open force and ſe- 
cret treachery. The Thebans, whom fear had 
hitherto reſtrained from defection, ſeized the 
preſent oppnrtunity to revolt; and a 

ing the Perſians with out-ftretched arms, de- 
clared that they had always been their friends; 
that their republic had fent earth and water, 
as an acknowledgment of their ſubmiſſion to 
Xerxes; and that it was with the utmoſt re- 
luctance, they had been compelled by neceſ- 
ſuy to reſiſt the progreſs of his arms. As 
they approached to ſurrender themſelves, many 
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remainder ſaved a periſhing life, by ſubmit- 
ting to eternal infamy. Meanwhile the Lace- 
dzmonians and Theipians were aſſaulted on all 
ſides. The neareſt of the enemy beat down 
the wall, and entered by the breaches. Their 
temerity was puniſhed by inftant death. In 
this laſt ſtruggle every Grecian ſhewed the 
moſt heroic courage; yet if we believe the 
unanimous report of ſome Theſſalians, and 
others who ſurvived the engagement, the Spar- 
tan Dioneces deſerved the prize of valour. 
When it was obſerved to him, that the Per- 
fian arrows were ſo numerous, that they in- 
tercepted the light of the fun, he faid it 
was a favourable circumftance, becauſe the 
Greeks now fought in the ſhade. The bro- 
thers Alpheus and Maron are likewiſe parti- 
cularized for their generous contempt of death, 
and for their diſtinguiſhed valour and activity 
in the ſervice of their country. What theſe, 


4 and other virtues could accompliſh, the Greeks, 


both as individuals, and in a body, had al- 
ready ; but it became impoſlible for 
them longer to reſiſt the impetuoſity and weight 
of the darts and arrows, and other mifhle wea- 
pons, which were continually poured upon 
them; and they were finally not deſtroyed 
or conquered, but buried under a trophy of 
Perſian arms. Two monuments were after- 
wards erected near the ſpot where they fell; 
the inſcription of the firſt announced the va- 
lour. of an handful of Greeks , who 2 

ed 
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periſhed by the darts of the Barbarians; the CHAP. 


— — 


49 ]focrates, p. 164. makes the Spartans who fought at 


lz amount do one thouſand. Diodorus, |. xi. 

2 410. agrees wi tus, whoſe narrative is followed 
the texi. The Theſpians, therefore, were, according to 

| the 
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CHAP. ſiſted three millions of Barbarians: the ſecond 
=. peculiar to the Spartans, and comtained 
SY theſe memorable words: Go, ſtranger, and 
declare to the Lacedzmonians, that we died here 

in obedience to their divine laws.“ 


the moſt probable accounts, twice as numerous as the Spar- 
tans ; although the latter have carried away all the glory of 
this ſingular exploit. 
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Sea Fight off Artemifium— Xerxes ravages Phocis.— 
Enters Attica. May nanimity of the Athenians — 
Sea Fight off Salamis. Xerxes leaves Greece. — 
His miſerable Retreat — Campaign of Mardonius. 

— Battles of Platæa and Mycali.— ue of the 


Per fian In vaſion. 


D URING the military operations at Ther- 
mopylæ, the Grecian fleet were ſtationed in the 
harbour of Artemiſium, the northern promontory 
of Eubœa. That of the Perſians, too numerous 
for any harbour to contain, had anchored in the 
road that extends between the city of Caſtanæa 
and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaſt of 
Theſſaly. Here this formidable armada ſuTered 
the calamities foretold by the wiſdom of Artaba- 
nus. In a converſation with Xerxes, that prudent 
old man had warned him againſt two enemies, the 
ſea and the land, from whom his own raſh inexpe- 
rience ſeemed not to apprehend any danger. Yet 
both theſe enemies occaſioned dreadful misfor- 
tunes to the Perſians, whoſe numbers firſt expoſed 
them to be deſtroyed at fea by a tempeſt, and af- 
det war ds to periſh on land by a famine. The firſt 


line of their fleet was ſheltered by the coaſt of 


Theſſaly ; but the other lines, to the number of 
ſeven, rode at anchor, at ſmall intervals, with 
the prows of the veſſels turned to the ſea. When 
they adopted this arrangement, the waters were 
ſmooth, the ſky clear, the weather calm and ſe- 
rene; but on the morning of the ſecond day _ 
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CHADP. their arrival on the coaſt, the ſky began to lour, 
and the appearance of the heavens grew threaten- 
ing and terrible. A dreadful ſtorm of rain and 
thunder ſucceeded ; and, what was more alarm- 
ing, the billows began to riſe to an amazing 

height, occaſioned by a violent Helleſpontin, or 
north-eaſt wind, which, when it once begins to 

blow in thoſe ſeas with any conſiderable force, 
ſeldom ceaſes for ſeveral days. The neareſt veſ- 
ſels were ſaved by hauling under the ſhore : of 
the more remote many were driven from their an- 
chors ; ſome foundered at ſea, others ſplit on the 
promontory of Sepias, and ſeveral bulged on the 
ſhallows of Melibæa. Three days the tempeſt 
raged with unabating fury. Four red gallies 
were deſtroyed by its violence, beſides ſuch a 
number of ſtoreſhips and tranſports, that the Per- 
fian commanders, ſuſpecting that this diſaſter 
might occaſion the revolt of the Theſlalians, forti- 
fied themſelves with a rampart of confiderable 
height, entirely compoſed of the ſhattered frag- 
ments of the wreck *. 


The Per- This bulwark was ſufficient to protect them 
vans {zu againſt the irruptions of the Greeks ; but it 
could not defend them againſt the moſt dan- 
gerous fury of the waves. In a ſhort time, there- 
fore, they quitted their inſecm e tation at Sepias, 
and with eight hundred ſhips of war, beſides in- 
numerable veſſels of burthen, failed into the Pega- 
ſean bay, and anchored in the road of Aphete, 
which, at the diſtance of a few miles, lies directly 
oppoſite to the harbour of Artemiſium. 


The Grecians had potted centinels on the 


galian 


bay. 


keights of Eubcea to obſerve the conſequences 8 
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the ſtorm, and to watch the motions of the ene- CHAP. 
my. When informed of the dreadful diſaſter ; 
which had befallen them, they poured out a joy- 8 
ous libation, and ſacrificed, with pious gratitude, marders 
to © Neptune the Deliverer ; but the near ap- the 
proach of ſuch a ſuperior force ſoon damped their . 
tranſports of religious feſtivity. Neptune had fa - of ring 
voured them in the ſtorm, yet he might aſſiſt their ſouth- 
enemies in the engagement. In the council of ward; 
war, called to deliberate on this important ſub- 

je, it was the general opinion of the command- 

ers, that they ought immediately to retire ſouth- 

ward. The Eubceans, whoſe coaſts muſt have 

thus been abandoned to the fury of invaders, were 
peculiarly intereſted in oppoſing this puſillanimous 
reſolution. The paſſage into the continent of 
Greece, they obſerved, was ſtill guarded by the 
magnanimity of Leonidas, and the bravery of the 
Spartans. Following this genergus example, the 
Grecian fleet, however inferior in firength, ought 

to reſiſt the Perſians, and to ect the eſtates 

and families of a rich and populous iſland *. This 
remonſtrance had not any effect on the deter- 

mined purpoſe of Euribiades the Spartan, who, 

on account of the ancient pre-emience of his re- 
public, was entruſted with the command of the 
fleet; an honour rather due to the perſonal 
merit of Themiftocles, and the naval ſuperiority 
of Athens. 


To the Athenian commander the Eubceans but are 
ſecretly applied, and, by a preſent of thirty ta- P'evailed 


tents, engaged him to uſe his influence to retain n "© 
the Grecian armament for the defence of their Artemiſi- 
coaſts. Themiſtocles was well pleaſed at being um, by 
bribed into a meaſure which good ſenſe and dit- che ad. 


Vor. I. D d cernment . 


| tacles. 
Herodot. I. viii. c. ii. & ſeq. 
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CH AP. cernment approved. By a proper diſtribution of 


X 


only eight talents, he brought over the other cap- 
tains to his opinion, and thus effectually promo- 
ted the intereſt, and (ſecured the good-will, of the 
Eubceans, while he retained for himſelf an im- 
menſe ſum of money, which might be uſefully 
employed, on many future occaſions, in fixing, 
by largeſſes and expenſive exhibitions, the fluctu- 
ating favour of his fellow citizens. 


Both fides Meanwhile the Perſians, having recovered from 


prepare 
tor battle. 


the terrors of the ſtorm, prepared for the engage- 
ment. As they entertained not the ſmalleſt doubt 
of victory, they determined, not to begin the at- 
tack, until they had ſent two hundred of their heſt 
failing veſſels around the iſle of Enbcea, to inter- 
cept the expeted-flight of the enemy through the 
narrow Euripus. In order to conceal this deſign 
they ordered the detached ſhips to ſtand out to 
tea until they loft ſight of the eaſtern coaſt of Eu- 
bœa, failing behind the little iſland of Sciathus, 
and afterwards ſhaping their courte by the pro- 
montories of Caphaneus and Gereſtus. The ſtra- 
tagem, concerted with more than uſual prudence, 
was, however diſcovered to the Greeks by Scyl- 
has, a native of Scyone, now ſerving in the Per- 
lian fleet, but who had long languiſhed for an op- 
p-rtun'ty of deferting to his countrymen. While 
th. attention of the Barbarians was employed in 
the preparations n:ceflary for their new arrange- 
ment, Scyilias availed himſelf of his dexterity in 
chving, to ſwim, unperceived, to a boat which had 
Leen prepared at a ſufficient diſtance, in which he 
fortunately efcaped to Artemiſium. He imme- 
ctely gained admittance to the Grecian council, 
where the boldneſs of his enterpriſe gave perſua- 
fron to his words. In coniequence of his ſeaſon 
able and important information, the Greeks de- 

| termined 
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termined to continue till midnight in the harbour, 
and then weighing anchor, to fail in queſt of the 
fleet _— 5 

But thi tagem, which they would 
hens met the art of the enemy with — 
dreſs, was not carried into execution. The ad- 
vice- boats, which had been immediately diſ- 
patched to obſerve the progreſs of the Perſians, 
returned before evening, without having ſeen 
any ſhips approaching in that direction. 


This intelligence was welcome to the Greeks, 
who were unwilling, without evident neceſſity, 
to abandon their preſent ſituation. The enemy, 
who had lately ſuffered fo ſeverely in the ſtorm, 
were now further weakened by a conſiderable di- 
minution of their fleet. The ftrength of the ad- 
verſe parties being thus reduced nearer to an equa- 
lity, the weaker ſeized the opportunity to diſplay 
their courage in and their ſuperior ſkill in 
naval action. About ſun - ſet they a in 
a line, and offered battle to the The 
latter did not decline the t, as their ſhips 
were ſtill ſufficiently numerous to ſurround thoſe 
of their nts. At the firſt ſignal the Greeks 
formed into a circle, at the ſecond they began the 
fight. Though crowded into a narrow compaſs, 
and having the enemy on every fide, they ſoon 
took thirty of their ſhips, and ſunk many more. 
Night came on, accompanied with an impetuous 
| ſtorm of rain and thunder; the Greeks retired in- 

to the harbour of Artemifium ; the enemy were 
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The firſt 
ſea · ſight 


at Artemi- 


fium. 


driven to the coaſt of Theſſaly. As the wind 


blew from the ſouth, the dead bodies and wrecks 
daſhed with violence againſt the ſides of their 


ſhips, and diſturbed the motion of their cars. The 

Barbarians were ſeiſed with conſternation and de- 

pair z for ſcarcely had they time to breath, after 
Dd 2 


the 
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CHAP. the former florm and ſhipwreck near Mount 


— — 


Pelion, when they were compelled to a dangerous 
ſea-fight ; after darkneſs put an end to the battle, 
they were again involved in the gloom and hor- 
rors of a nocturnal tempeſt. By fortune, 
rather than by deſign, the greateſt part of the 
fleet eſcaped immediate deſtruction, and gained 
the Pegaſean Bay. Their calamities were great, 
and — but the ſhips ordered to fail 
round Eubcea met with a ſtill more dreadful diſ- 
after. They were overtaken by the ſtorm, after 
they had adventured further from the ſhore than 
was uſual with the wary mariners of anti 
Clouds ſoon intercepted the ſtars, by which 
they directed their courſe. They were driven they 
knew not whither, by the force of the winds, or 
impelled by the impetuokity of currents, In ad- 
dition to theſe misfortunes, Ky" were terrified by 
the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deluge ; 
and after continuing during the. greateſt 4 of 
the night the f N of the elements, they all pe- 
rithed * miſcrab ably, amidſt the ſhoals and rocks of 


an unknown coaft 


The ci _ with different proſpects and 
hopes to the Perſians and Greeks. To the for- 
mer it diſcovered the extent of their misfortunes; 
to the latter it brought a — of fifty- 
three Athenian ſhips. Encouraged by this favour- 
able circumftance, they — . again to at- 
tack the enemy, at the fame hour as on the pre- 
ceding day, becauſe their knowledge of the > 
and their ſkill in fighting their ſhips, rendered the 
duſk peculiarly propitious to their deſigns. At 
the appointed time, they ſailed — he the road 


of Aphete, and having cut off the Cicilian = 
on 


3 Herodot. I. viii, c. zii. Diodor l. xi. c. xiii. 
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dron from the reſt, totally deſtroyed it, and char 


ꝛurned at night to Ann 


— — 


The Perſian commanders being deeply affect The ſe- 
ed with their repeated diſaſters, . 1 ſill move cone ſea- 


alarmed at the much-dreaded reſentment of their 8 
king, they determined to make one vigorous ef- m. 
fort, for reſtoring the glory of their arms. By art 
and ſtratagem, and under favour of the night, the 
Greeks had hitherto gained many important ad- 
vantages. It now to the Perſians to 
chooſe the time for action. On, the third day, at 
noon, they failed forth in the form of a creſcent, 
which was 5 > ſufficiently extenſive to infold the 
2 line. The Greeks, animated by former 
acceſs, were averſe to decline any offer of battle ; 
yet it is probable that their admirals, and 
larly Themiſtocles, would much rather have de- 
layed it to a more ee Tapia th 
reſentm nt, and indigt ied the _ 
of the Barbarians in ll and e The bat - 
tle was longer, and more doubtful, than on any 
former occaſion; many Grecian veſſels were de- 
ſtroyed, five were taken by the Egyptians, who 
pirticularly £ gnalized themſelves on the fide of 
the D as the Athenians did on that of the 
— The perſevering valour of the latter at 
led, the enemy retiring, and ac- 
knowl ging their ſuperiority, by leaving them 
n poſſeſſion of the dead and the wreck. But the 
vides coſt them dear; ſince their veſſels, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the Athenians, were reduced to a 
very ſhattered condition ; and their great inferi- 
ority in the number and ſize of their ſhips, made 
them feel more ſenſibly every diminution of 
ſtrength. 


This circumftance was ſufficient to make them 


think of retiring (while they might yet retire in 
* 


Artemiſi- 
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CHAP. ſafety) to the ſhores of the Corinthian Iſthmus. 
X. _ The inclination to this meaſure received addition- 
nal force from conſidering, that the Perſians, how- 
| Greeks ever unfortunate by ſea, had ſtill an immenſe ar- 
fail to the my ; whereas the principal hope of Greece cen- 
Saronic tered in its fleet. While the commanders were 
Gulph. occupied with theſe refleftions, Abronychus, an 
Athenian, who had been entruſted with a galley 
of thirty oars, to cruiſe in the Malian bay, and to 
watch the event of the battle of Thermopylæ, ar- 
rived with an account of the glorious death of Le- 
' onidas. The ts by ſea and land had 
been on the ſame day. In both the Greeks 
defended a narrow againſt a ſuperior power; 
and in both the Perſians had, with very different 4 
ſucceſs, attempted, by furrounding, to conquer ! 
them. The intelligence by Abronychus | 
confirmed their reſolution of failing fouthward ; 
for it ſeemed of very little im to defend 
the ſhores, after the enemy had obtained poſſeſſi- 1 
on of the centre of the northern territories. '$ 
Having paſſed the narrow Euripus, they coalt- 
ed along the ſhore of Attica, and anchored . 
in the ſtrait of the Saronic Gulph, which 9 
rates the iſland of Salamis from the harbours of 
Athens *, 


Themiſ- Before they left Artemiſium, 
tocless ever watchful to promote the intereſt of his coun- k 
N try, endeavoured to alienate * from the great king \.8 
ing tee the affections of his braveſt auxiliaries. Contrary K 
lonians to the advice of the t Artabanus, Xerxes 
deſert had conducted the Aſiatic Greeks to an unnatural 
* ition againſt their mother country. His 
: wiſe kinſman in vain perſuaded him to ſend them 
back, becauſe it appeared equally diſhonourable 

| = 


* Herodot. I. viii. c. xxi. bid. |. viii. c. Xii. 
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which could only be employed in his favour at the 
expence of every principle of duty, and of every 
ſentiment of virtue. By hope and fear, by threats 
and promiſes, and chiefly by honouring them 
with marks of diſtinguiſhed preference, Xerxes 
had hitherto preſerved their reluctant fidelity. In 
order at once to deftroy a connection which of its 
own accord ſeemed ready to diſſolve, Themiſto- 
cles engraved on the rocks near the watering-place 
of Artemiſium the following words: Men of 
lonia, your conduct is moſt unjuſt in fighting 
againſt your anceſtors, and in attempting to en- 
ſlave Greece; reſolve, therefore, while it is yet in 
your power, to repair the injury.—lf you cannot 
immediately deſert from the Perſian fleet, yet it 
will be eaſy for you to accompliſh this deſign, 
when we come to an engagement. You ought to 
remember, that yourſelves gave occaſion to the 
quarrel between us and the Barbarians ; and 


405 


and dangerous to depend on the ſervice of men, CHAP. 


X. 
SYN 


tarther, that the ſame duties which children 


owe to their parents, colonies owe to their mo- 
ther-country *.” 


When news arrived that the Grecian fleet had Xerxes 


abandoned Artemiſium, Xerxes regarded this re- 
treat of the enemy as equal to a victory 


advances 
H with his 
He army to- 


therefore iſſued orders, that his naval force, after wards At- 


ravaging the coaſts of Eubcea, ſhould 
take poſſeſſion of the harbours of Athens; while at 
the head of his irreſiſtible army, he intended to 
make a victorious rather than a march, 
into the Attic territory. The road thither from 
Thermopylæ paſſed through the countries of Pho- 
eis and Bœotia, the latter of which had already 

| acknowledged 


I dis ſentiment is the dictate of nature, and occurs often 
in the Rowan as well as the Greek writers. Quæ liberi pa- 


ragtih 


22s en galont antiquæ patri dcn T. Livius. 


to tica. 
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his authority. The Phocians ad- 
hered to the cauſe of Greece; and were ſtill far- 
ther confirmed tn their allegiance, after the Theſ- 
ſalians, their inveterate enemies, had embraced 
the party of Xerxes. Such were the violent ant- 
moſities, which divided theſe hoſtile ſtates, that, in 
the opinion of Herodotus, whichever fide the 
Theſſalians had taken, the Phocians would ftill 
have oppoſed them. He might, perhaps, have 
extended the obſervation to the other principal re- 
publics. The enthuſiaſm of Athens and Sparta in 
defending the cauſe of Greece, rendered the rival 
ſtates of Thebes and Argos zealous in the ſervice 
of Perſia; and it is to be remembered, to the im- 
mortal glory of the friends of liberty and their 
country, that they had to ſtruggle with domeſtic 
ſedition, while they oppoled and defeated a foreign 


nv 


Having entered the territory of Phocis, the 
Perſian army ſeparated into two diviſions, with a 
view to obtain more plentiful ſupplies of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and to deſtroy more completely 
the poſſeſſions of their enemies. The moſt nume- 
rous diviſion followed the courſe of the river Ce- 
phiſſus, which flows from the Theſſalian mountains, 
to the lake Copais in Bœotia. The fertile banks of 
the Cephiſſus were adorned by Charadra, Neon, 
Elatza, and other populous cities, all of which 
were burned or demoliſhed by the fury of Xerxes, 
and the reſentment of the Thetlalians. Hiſtorians 
particularly regret the deſtruction of the ſacred 
walls of Abbe, a city held in peculiar reſpect on 
account of the temple of Apollo, famed for its 
unerring oracles, and enriched from the earlieſt 
times by the pious donations of ſuperſtition. The 
inhabitants had in general abandoned their towns, 
and taken refuge in the moſt inacceſſible —— 
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of Mount Parnaſſus. But the natives of Abbe, CHAP. 
vainly confiding for ſafety in the ſanctity of the X. 
place, became a prey to an undiſtinguiſhing rage, OY 
which equally diſregarded things ſacred and pro- 

fane. The men periſhed by the ſword, the wo- 

men by the brutal luſt of the Barbarians. 


After committing theſe dreadful ravages, the Extraor- 
principal diviſion of the army marched into Bœo- divary ad. 
tia, by the way of Orchomenus. The ſmaller tc 
part (if either portion of ſuch an immenſe hoſt ment that 
can be called (mall) ſtretched to the right, along attacked 
the weſtern ſkirts of Mount Parnaſſus, and traced Delphi 
a line of devaſtation frum the banks of the Cephiſ- 
ſus to the temple of Delphi. Such was the fame 
of the immenſe riches collected in this ſacred edi- 
fice, that Xerxes is faid to have been as well ac- 
quainted with their amount as with that of his 
own treaſury ; and, to believe the adulation of his 
followers, he alone was worthy to poſſeſs that 
invaluable depoſitory. The Delphians having 
learned by the unhappy fate of Abe, that their re- 
ligious employment could not afford protection, 
either to their property or to their perſons, con- 
faulted the oracle, Whether they ſhould hide 
their treaſures under-ground, or tranſport them to 
ſome neighbouring country?“ The Pythia re- 
plied, That the arms of Apollo were ſufficient 
for the defence of his ſhrine.” The Delphians, 
therefore, confined themſelves to taking proper 
meaſures for ſaving their lives. The women and 
children were tranſported by ſea to Achaia ; the 
men climbed to the craggy tops of Mount Cirphis, 
or deſcended to the deep caverns of Parnaſſus. 

Only fixty perſons, the immediate miniſters of 
Apollo, kept poſſeſſion of the ſacred city. But, 
could we credit the teftimony of ancient hiſtorians, 
t ſoon appeared that the gods had not abandoned 

Delphi: 
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C HAP. Delphi: ſcarcely had the Perſians reached the tem- 
X ple of Minerva the Provident, ſituated at a little 
D diſtance from the town, when the air thickened in- 
to an unuſual darkneſs. A violent ftorm aroſe ; the 
thunder and lightning were terrible. At length 
the tempeſt burſt on Mount Parnaſſus, and ſepa- 

rated from its ſides two immenſe rocks, which 

rolling down with increaſed violence, overwhelm- 

ed the neareſt ranks of the Perſians. The ſhat- 

tered fragments of the mountain, which long re- 

mained in the grove of Minerva, were regarded 

by the credulity of the Greeks as a ſtanding proof 

of the miracle. But without ſuppoſing any ſu- 
pernatural intervention, we may believe, that an 
extraordinary event, happening on an extraordi- 

nary occaſion, would produce great terror and 
conſternation in the Barbarian army, fince many 

of the nations which compoſed it, acknowledged 

the divinity of Apollo, and muſt therefore have 

been ſenſible of their intended impiety, in de- 


ſpoiling his temple. The awful ſolemnity of the 
place, conſpired with the horrors of the tempeſt, 
and the guilty feelings of their own conſciences. 
Theſe united terrors were ſufficient to diſturb all 


They imagined, that they 
which they did not hear; and that they ſaw many 
phantoms, which they did not ſee. An univerſal 
panic ſeized them ; at firſt they remained motion- 
leſs, in ſilent amazement; they afterwards fled 
with diſordered ſteps, and wild deſpair. The 
Delphians, who perceived their confuſion, and 
who believed that the gods, by the moſt maniſeſt 
figns, defended their favourite abode, ruſhed im- 
petuouſly from their faſtneſſes, and deftroyed 
great numbers of the terrified and unreſiſting 

| enemy. 
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enemy. The remainder took the road of Bœ- CHAP. 
otia, in order to join the main body under Xerxes, X. 
which having already deſtroyed the hoftile cities ogg 
Theſpiæ and Platza, was marching with full ex- 
pectation to inflict complete vengeance on the 
Athenians. 


The united army arrived in the Attic territory 
three months after their paſſage over the Helleſ- 
pont. They laid waſte the country, burned the 

cities, and levelled the temples with the 

At length they took poſſeſſion of the capital; but Xerxes in- 
the inhabitants, by a retreat no leſs prudent than vades At- 
magnanimous, had withdrawn from the fury of 
their reſentment. 


It was impoſſible for the Athenians at once to which the 
oppoſe the Perſian army, which marched from Athenian: 
Bceotia, and to defend the weſtern coaſts of Dudes 
Greece againſt the ravages of the fleet. The in- 

habitants of Peloponneſus, deſpairing of being 
able to reſiſt the enemy in the open field, had be- 
gun to build a wall acroſs the iſthmus of Corinth, 
as their only ſecurity on the fide of the land againſt 
the Barbaric invaſion. In theſe ci the 
Athenians, by the advice of Themiſtocles, em- 
'braced a reſolution which eclipſed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandoned to the 
Perſian rage their villages, their territory, their 
walls, their city itſelf, with the revered tombs of 
their anceſtors; their wives and children, and 


aged 
parents, were tranſported to the iſles of Salamis 
and gina, and to the generous city of Træzonẽ, 


on the Argolic coaft, which, notwithſtanding the 
defection of Argos, the capital of that province, 
ſtedfaſtly adhered to the maxims of patriotiſm, 

| and 


7 Herodot. l. viii. c. xxxvii. & feqq. & Diodor. I. X. 
p. 250. 
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CHAP. and the dictates of virtue. The embarkation was 
X. made with ſuch haſte, that the inhabitants were 
—Y obliged to leave behind them their houſehold fur- 


and em- 


barked in 
the fleet 
at Sala 


mis. 


niture, their ſtatues and pictures, and in general 
the moſt valuable part of their rty. But 
they were willing to relinquiſh all for the ſake of 
their country, which, they well knew, conſiſted 
not in their houſes, lands, and effects“, but in 
that equal conſtitution of government, which t 
had received from their anceſtors, and which it 
was their duty to tranſmit unimpaired to poſterity. 
This conſtitution it was impoſſible for them to de- 
fend, unleſs they were determined, at the riſk of 
their lives, and of every thing dear to them, to 
maintain the general independence of the Grecian 
confederacy ; the intereſt of which became doubly 
precious, by being thus inſeparably connected with 
their own. 


The Athenians capable of bearing arms, or of 
handling an oar, emibarked on board the fleet, 
ſtationed at Salamis. The ſhips equipped and 
manned by them alone, exceeded in number 
thoſe of all their allies together, although the com- 
bined force was confiderably augmented by the 
naval ſtrength of Epirus and Acarnatia, which, 
formerly doubtful and irrefolute, had been deter- 
mined to the ſide of Greece by the event of the en- 
gagements at Artemiſium. The whole Grecian 
armament, thus increaſed, amounted to three 
hundred and eighty veſſels. That of the Perſians, 
which now took poſſeſſion of the Athenian har- 

| ours, 
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bours, lying to the ſouth of the ſtrait occupied by C AP. 
the Greeks, had alſo received a powerful reinforce- 
ment. The Locrians, Bœotians, and in general 

every people who had ſubmitted to their arms, 

readily ſupplying them with hips ; and ſeveral of 

the Zgean iſlands having at length prepared the 

quota which they had formerly been commanded 

to furniſh. We are not exactly informed of the 
number or firength of the additional ſquadron ; 

but it was fu fully to compenſate the loſs 
occaſioned by ſtorms and ſea-fights, and to re 

ſtore the Perſian fleet to its original complement of 

twelve hundred fail *. | 


Truſting to the immenſe ſuperiority of his Xerxes 
armament, Xerxes was ſtill deſirous to make a deter- 
trial of his fortune by ſea, notwithſtanding his 2 2 
former diſaſters on that element. But” before he 6.4K at 
came to a final reſolution, he ſummoned a council ſea. 

of war, in order to hear the opinion of his mari- 
1 time ſubjects or allies. The tributary kings of 
is Tyre and Sidon, the leaders of the Egyptians, 
3 Cyprians, and Cilicians, ever ready to flatter the 
} paſſions of their ſovereign, offered many frivolous 
reaſons in favour of the alternative to which they 
perceived him inclined. But in the fleet of is power- 
Xerxes there was a Grecian queen named Arte- fully dit- 
miſia, widow of the Prince of Halicarnaſſus, and _ 
who had aſſumed the government of that city and — 
territory for the benefit of her infant fon. Com- by Arte- 
pelled by the order of Xerxes, or perhaps irrita- miſia. 
ted againſt the Athenians for ſome reaſons which 

hiſtory does not record, ſhe not only fitted out 

five ſhips to attend the Perſian expedition, but 
took upon herſelf the command of her little ſqua- 

dron, and on every occaſion conducted it with 


equal 


Herodot. Diodor. ubi ſupra. & Plut. in Themitocle. 
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CHAP. equal ſkill and bravery. Such vigour of mind, 
united with fo delicate a form, deſerved to excite 
—— admiration in every part of the world; but the 
manly ſpirit of Artemifia becomes ftill more ad- 
mirable, when we conſider the ſevere reſtraints 
which have been in all ages impoſed on the fe- 
male ſex, by the manners and climate of Aſia. 
Her ſuperior genius recommended her to the pe- 
culiar favour of Xerxes, who was obliged to eſteem 
in a woman the virtues which he himſelf wanted 
ſpirit to practiſe. Truſting to his advantageous opi- 
nion of her courage and fidelity, Artemiſia diſſented 
from the general voice of the allies, and even op- 
poſed the inclination of the prince. Her former 
exploits on the coaſt of Eubcea afforded ſufficient 
proof that her preſent advice was not the child of 

timidity. She had been ever forward to 
her perſon and her fame in the ſervice of the 
king; but it was impoſſible to diſſemble the mani- 


feſt ſuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet 

were the two armaments as much on a foot of equa- 

lity in point of bravery and experience, as they were 

unequal in numbers, what motive could induce 
Xerxes to venture another engagement at ſea? 

| Was he not already in poſſeſſion of Athens, the 
great object of the war? The Spartans who had 
oppoſed his progreſs at Thermopylæ had 
the juſt fruits of their temerity : Thoſe aſſembled 
ut the iſthmus of Corinth might eaſily be involved 
in a ſimilar fate. The Peloponneſus might then 
be laid waſte by fire and ſword, which would 
complete the deſtruction of Greece. Inſtead of 
proceeding immediately to that peninſula, ſnould 
Xerxes chooſe to continue only a few weeks in 
the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian ſhips 
could not long be ſupplied with proviſions from 
tne barren rocks of Salamis. Neceſſity muit 
compre! mm to ſurrender, or drive them to their 
reſpectivt 
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reſpective cities, where they would become an CHAP. 
ealy prey to the Perſian arms.“ Thele judicious a 
obſervations were heard without approbation ; the 

worlt opinion prevailed, being the beſt adapted 

to flatter the vanity of Xerxes, 


When the Grecian commanders obſerved that Delibera- 
the enemy prepared to venture another engage- !19n5 of 
ment at ſea, they likewiſe aſſembled, to delibe- - WY 
rate whether they ſhould continue in the ſtrait be- | 
tween Salamis and Attica, or praceed further 1 
the gulph. towards the Corin:hian Iſthmus. The 
latter propoſal was generally approved by the 
confederates of Peloponneſus, who anzicufly de- 
fired, in the preſent emergency, to approach as 
near as poſſible to their reſpective cities. Some 
haſtened to their ſhips, and hoiſted fail, in order 
to depart ; and it ſeemed likely that their example 
would be ſoon followed by the whole fleet. On 
board the ſhip of Themiſtocles was Mnefiphilus, 
formerly mentioned as the inſtructor of his youth, 
and who now accompanied him as his counſellor 
and friend. The experienced wiſdom of Mneſi- 
philus, readily diſcerned, that if the Greeks ſhou!d 
fail from Salamis, it would be impoſſible to pre- 
vent the general diſperſion of their armament. He 
therefore exhorted Themiſtocles to endeavour, by 
ail means poſſible, to prevent this fatal meaſure ; 
and particularly to perſuade the Spartan admiral, 


Euribiades, to alter his preſent intention. 


Themiſtocles readily embraced the opinion of Guiccd 
his friend. Having waited on Euribiades, he ob by tte 
tained his conſent io call a ſecond aſſembly of the *\""ic5 vt 


Thew! 
confederates. After they were fully convened, — 


the Athenian called their attention to the ſtate of 
their affairs, when his diſcourſe was inſolently in- 
terrupted by Adimantiis, the commander of the 

Cor:nthians, 
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CHAP. Corinthians, who had conſtantly diſcovered a par- 
X. ticular !olicitude for returning to the Iſthmus. 
—Y—=' Themifioclc-, no leſs prudent than brave, an- 
ſwered his reproaches with calmneſs, and then 
addreſſing himſelf to Euribiades, The fate of 
Greece,“ ſaid he, depends on the deciſion of 
tize preſent moment, and that deciſion on you; 
if you reſolee io fail to the Iſthmus, we muſt 
abandon Sal mis, Megara, and Egina; we ſhal! 
be compelled to fight in an open fea, where the 
enemy may fully avail themſelves of their ſupe- 
rior numbers ; and as the Perfian army will cer- 
tainly attend the motions of their fleet, we ſhall 
draw the combined ſtrength towards the Grecian 
peninſula, our laſt and only retreat. But if you 
determine to retain the ſhips in their preſent ſta- 
tion, the Perfians will find it impoſſible, in a nar- 
row channel, to attack us at once with their whole 
force : we ſhall preſerve Megara and Salamis, and 
we ſhall effectually defend Peloponneſus ; for the 
Barbarians being, as I firmly truſt, defeated in a 
naval engagement, will not penetrate further than 

Attica, but return home with ditgrace.” He had : 
ſcarcely ended his words, when Adimantus broke .. 
forth into new inveCtives, affecting ſurpriſe that I 
Furibiades ſhould liſten to a man who, ſince the 

taking of Athens, had not any city to defend: 
that the Athenians ought then to have a voice in 
the council, when they could fay they had a home. 
Tii-miſtocles replied, * that the Athenians had 
inzeed undervalued their private eſtates and poſ- 
ſeiñ ns, in compariſon of their political independ- 
ence, and the general ſafety of Greece, and glori- 
ouſly abandoned their city in defence of their 
country. But notwithitanding this ſacrifice for 
the public good, they had fill an home far more 
valuable than Corinth, two hundred ſhips of war 
well armed and manned, which no nation of 
Greece 
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Greece could reſiſt. That ſhould the confede- C HAP. 
rates perſiſt in their preſent dangerous reſolution, 

the Athenians would in theſe ſhips embark —_ 
wives and families; deſert a country, which had 
firſt forſaken itſelf; and repair to the coaſt of Ita- 
ly, where it was foretold by ancient oracles, that 
Athens ſhould, in ſome future time, form a great 
and flouriſhing ſetitlement. That the Greeks 
would then remember and regret the advice of 
Themiſtocles, when, abandoned by the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of their allies, they became an eaſy 
prey to the Barbarian invader.” The firmneſs of 
this diſcourſe ſhook the reſolution of the confede- 
rates; and it was determined by the majority to 
continue at Salamis. 


Between this important refolve and the engage- 
ment, there intervened a moment of the moſt 
anxious ſolicitude. The minds of men, impreſſed 
with the awful idea of the events about to be tranſ- 
acted, were thrown off their ordinary bias; and as 
the tions of nature, and rhe of invi- 
ſible beings, are always fondly connected in the 
imagination with the momentous concerns of hu- 
man life, the Greeks felt, or believed they felt, 
extraordinary convulſions of the elements; they 
ſaw, or fancied they ſaw, hideous ſpectres in the 
air; and heard, or imagined they heard, the moſt 
terrible and threatening voices. But all theſe 


ſtrange and ſuperna 


tural appearances, which 

would otherwiſe have been doubtful or alarm- 

ing, were proved, by a clear and explicit oracle, 

to foretel the deſtruction of the Barbarians. 
Notwithſtanding this favourable intimation of ready to 

the divine will, which was carefully improved by change 

the wiſdom and eloquence of Themiſtocles, the * 

Vol. I. E e Peloponneftans * 


9 Lyſias Fun. Orat. Hercdot. ibid. 
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CHAP. Peloponneſians were ready to return to their firſt 


X. 


— — 


prevent- 
ed by a 
daring 
meaſure 
of The- 


determination. A veſſel arriving from the Iſthmus, 
brought ad vice that the fortifications there were 
almoſt completed; if the fleet retired to the neigh- 
bouring ſhore, the ſailors might, even after a de- 


feat at ſea, take refuge behind their walls; but if 


conquered near the coaſts of Salamis, they would 
be for ever ſeparated from their families and 
friends, and confined, without hope or refource, 
within the narrow limits of a barren iſland. In 
important alternatives, when the arguments on 
each fide are almoſt equally perſuaſive, the party 
which we have embraced often appears the worſt, 
merely becauſe we have embraced it. Any new 
circumſtance or conſideration, is always capable 
of changing the balance, and we haſtily approve 
what we rejected after much deliberation. Leſt 
this propenſity ſhould, as there was much reaſon 
to fear, again diſconcert his meaſures, Themiſto- 
cles determined to prevent the Greeks from the 
poſhbility of gratifying it. There commonly lived 
in his family a man named Sicinus, who at pre- 
ſent accompanied him. He was originally a ſlave, 
and employed in the education of his children , 
but by the generoſity of his patron, he acquired 
the rank of citizen, with conſiderable riches. The 
firmneſs and fidelity of this man rendered him a 
inſtrument for executing a ſtratagem, 
which concealed, under the maſk of treachery, 
the enthuſiaſm of public virtue. Having received 
his inſtructions from Themiſtocles, he privately 
ſailed to the Perſian fleet, and obtaining admiſſion 
into the preſence of Xerxes, declared, That he 


had been ſent by the captain of the Athenians, 


who could no longer endure the infolence of his 
countrymen, to acquaint the great king, that the 
Grecians, ſeized with conſternation at the near 
approach of danger, had determined to make 


their 
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their eſcape under cover of the night: that now 
was the time for the Perſians to atchieve the moſt 
glorious of all their exploits, and, by intercepting 
the flight of their enemies, accompliſh their de- 
ſtruction at once. The deceit was believed; all 
day, and the greateſt part of the ſucceeding night, 
the Perſians were employed in ſecuring the ſeveral 
paſſages between the iſlands and the adjacent 
coaſt; and that nothing might be neglected that 
could contribute to their ſucceſs, they filled the 
little ifle, or rather rock, of Pſyttalea, lying be- 
tween Salamis and the continent, with the 
flower of the Perſian infantry, who might be 
prepared to receive the miſerable remnant of the 
Greeks, who, after the expected defeat, would fly 
thither for refuge. 


The firſt intelligence of theſe operations was 
brought to the Grecian fleet by Ariftides the 
Athenian, who ſeems not to have availed himſelf 
of the general act of indemnity to return from 
baniſhment, but who readily embraced every op- 
portunity to ſerve his country. Having with diffi- 
culty eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel from the iſle of 
gina, the generous patriot immediately com- 
municated an account of what he had ſeen there 
to his rival and enemy, Themiſtocles, who, 
meeting his generoſity with equal frankneis, made 
him the confidant of his ſecret. Their interview 
was as memorable as the occaſion ; and, after a 
continued life of oppoſition and hatred, they now 
firſt agreed to ſuſpend their private animoſities, in 
order to promote the common intereſt of their 
country. As the Peloponneſian commanders 
were either wavering and irreſolute, or had de- 
termined to fet fail, Ariftides was defired to in- 
E e 2 form 


1 Herodot. I. viii. c. Izzy 
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CHAP. form them of the arrangement which he had 
X. ſeen; but the conſideration of his country ren- 
A daered his evidence ſuſpected, and it was imagined 
that he meant to ſacrifice the general intereſt of 
the confederates to the ſafety of the Athenian fa- 
milies in Salamis. But the arrival of a veſlel be- 
longing to the iſle of Tenos confirmed the vera- 
city of his report, and the Peloponneſians reſolved 

to fight, becauſe it was impoſſible to fly. 


Sea-fight Before the dawn of day the Grecian ſhips were 
EG drawn up in order of battle, and the Perſians, 
mk who had been ſurpriſed at not finding them at- 
tempt to eſcape during night, were ſtill more 
ſurpriſed when morning diſcovered their cloſe and 

regular arrangement. The Greeks began with 
the ligh: their ſacred hymns and pœans— then 
broke at once from a thouſand voices their trium- 
phant ſongs of war, accompanied as uſual by the 
animating found of the trumpet. The ſhores of 
Attica re-echoed to the rocks of Salamis and 
Pſyttalea. The Grecian acclamations filled the 
ſky. Neither their appearance nor their words 
betokened flight or fear, but rather determined 

intrepidity, and daring courage—yet was their 
valour tempered with wiſdom. T hemiſtocles de- 
layed the attack until the ordinary breeze ſhould 
ſpring up, which was no leſs favourable to the 
experience of the Grecian mariners, than dange- 
rous to the lofty unwieldineſs of the Perſian 
ſhips **. The fignal was then given for the 
Athenian line to bear down againſt that of the 
Phcenicians, which rode on the wett, off the coaft 
of Eleuſis; while the Peloponneſians advanced 
againſt the enemy's left wing placed on the eaſt, 
near the harbour of the Piræus. The Perſians, con- 
fiding 


0 Herodot. I. viii. c. hzix. & ſeqq. 2 Id. Ibid. 
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not decline the fight. A Phcenician galley, of 
uncommon ſize and ſtrength, was diftinguiſhed 
in the front of their line by every circumſtance 
of naval pomp. In the eagerneſs to engage, ſhe 
far outſtripped her companions; but her career 
was checked midway between the two fleets by 
an Athenian galley, which had failed forth to 
meet her. The firſt ſhock ſhattered her ſculptured 
prow, the ſecond buried her in the waves. The 


Athenians, encouraged by this glorious prelude, 


proceeded with their whole force, animating each 
other to the combat by a martial ſong: Ad- 
vance, ye ſons of Athens, fave your country, de- 


fend your wives and children, deliver the temples 


of your gods, regain the ſacred tombs of your re- 
nowned forefathers; this day the common cauſe 
of Greece demands your valour.” The battle 
was bloody and deſtructive, and diſputed on the 
{ide of the Perſians with more obſtinate reſiſtance 
than on any former occaſion ; for, from the Artic 
coaſt, ſeated on a lofty throne on the top of 
Mount Ægialos, Xerxes obſerved the ſcene of 
action, and attentively remarked, with a view to 
reward and puniſh, the various behaviour of his 
ſubjects. The preſence of their prince operated 
on their hopes, and ſtill more powerfully on their 
fears. But neither the hope of acquiring the fa- 
vour, nor the fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
a deſpot, could furniſh principles of action worthy 
of being compared with the patriotiſm and love of 
liberty which actuated the Greeks. To the dig- 
nity of their motives, as much as to the ſuperi- 
ority of their ſkill, the latter owed their unexam- 
pled ſucceſs in this memorable engagement. The 
foremoſt ſhips of the Phoenicians were diſperſed or 
funk. Amidft the terror and confuſion occaſioned 
by their repulſe, they „ 
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CHAP. heen drawn up in two lines behind them. The 

X. Athenians ſkilfully encircled them around, com- 
- th, "wag preſſed them into a narrower ſpace, and increaſed 
fans :v- their diforder , they were at length entangled in 


ly de- 1 
rally i-- each other, deprived of all 


power of action, and, 
to uſe the expreſſive figure of an eye-witneſs, 
„caught and deſtroyed like fiſh in a net. 
Such was the fate of the right wing ; while the 
Ionians, who, on the left, 
Peloponneſus and Ægina, furniſhed them with an 
opportunity to complete the victory. Many of 
the Aſiatic Greeks, mindful of the advice given 
by Themiſtocles, abandoned the intereſt of the 
great king, and openly declared for their coun- 
trymen ; others declined the engagement the re- 
mainder were funk and put to flight. Among 
thoſe which eſcaped was the ſhip of queen Arte- 
miſia, who in the battle of Salamis diſplayed ſu- 
perior courage and conduct: ſhe was cloſely pur- 
ſued by an Athenian galley, commanded 

Amenias, brother of the poet Eſchylus. In this 
extremity ſhe employed a very unwarrantable 
ſtratagem. The neareſt Perſian veſſel was com- 
manded by Damaſithy mus, a tributary prince of 
Calynda in Lycia, a man with whom Artemiſia 
was at variance. With great dexterity ſhe darted 


the beak of her galley againſt the Lycian veſſel. 


Damaſithymus was buried in the waves; and 
Amenias, deceived by this meaſure, equally art- 
ful and audacious, believed the veſſel of Artemi- 
tia one of thoſe which had deſerted the Perſian in- 
tereſt. The Phoenician and Ionian ſquadrons (for 
that of the Egyptians had been exceedingly weak- 
ened by the action on the coaſt of Eubcea) form- 
ed the main ſtrength of the Perſian armament ; 
after theſe were defeated, the ſhips at a diſtance 


ventured 


* /Echyius Perſe. 


oppoſed the fleets of . 


- — — — — 
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ventured not to advance, but haſtily changing 
ſail, meaſured back their courſe to the Athenian 
and other neighbouring harbours. The victors, 
diſdaining to purſue them, dragged the moſt va- 
luable part of the wreck to the coaſts of Pſyttalea 
and Salamis. The narrow feas were covered with 
the floating carcaſes of the dead, among whom 
were few Greeks, as even thoſe who loſt their 
ſhips in the engagement, ſaved their lives by 
ſwimming, an art which they univerſally learned 
as a neceſſary branch of education, and with 


which the Barbarians were totally unacquaint- 


os”. 


Xerxes had ſcarcely time to conſider and de- 
plore the deſtruction and diſgrace of his fleet, 
when a new ſpectacle, not leſs mournful, offered 
itſelf to his fight. The flower of the Perſian in- 
fantry had taken poſt, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, on the rocky ifle of Pſyttalea, in order to 
receive the ſhattered remains of the Grecian arma- 
ment, which, after its expected defeat, would na- 
turally take refuge on that barren coaſt. But 
equally falſe and fatal was their conjecture con- 
cerning the event of the battle. The Greeks, diſ- 
embarking from their ſhips, attacked, in the en- 
thufiaſm of victory, thoſe aſtoniſhed troops, who, 
unable to reſiſt, and finding it impoſſible to fly, 
were cut down to a man. As Xerxes beheld this 
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—— 


dreadful havoc, he ſtarted in wild agitation from 


his ſilver throne, rent his royal robes, and, in the 
firſt moment of his returning tranquillity, com- 
manded the main body of his forces, poſted along 


the Athenian coaſt, to return to their reſpecive 


camps. 
From 
> Before this period it was a law at Athens and other ſtates, 


Tus Tang Muse gat mgwre ru T5 x4) yeaupars ; that boys firſt 
learn reading and ſwimming. Sam. Petit. de Leg. At. p. 11. 
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CHAP. From that moment he reſolved to return with all 
X. poſſible expedition into Aſia. Yet did his fears 
Nes and policy conceal, for a few days, the defi 
deter- not only from the Grecian but from the 
mines to generals. Mardonius alone was too well acquaint- 
— ed with the genius of his maſter, to believe that 
eece his concern for the ſafety of his illuftcious perſon 
would allow him to remain longer than n 
in a country, which had been the ſcene of ſo ma- 
ny calamities. The artſul courtier availed him- 
ſelf of the important ſecret, to divert the fiorm of 
royal reſentment which threatened the principal 
author of this inglorious undertaking. In his firſt 
interview with Xerxes, he exhorted him, not 
to be too deeply affected by the defeat of his 
fleet : that he had come to fight againſt the 
G:eeks, not with rafts of wood, but wich foldiers 
and horſes : that the valour of the Perſians had 
oppoſed all reſiſtance, and their invincible fove- 
reign was now maſter of Athens, the main object 
of his ambition: that having accompliſhed the 
principal end of the enterpriſe, it was time for the 
Mardo- great king to return from the fatigues of war to 
nius re- the cares of government, for with three hundred 
"here with thouſand choſen men he would undertake to 
300,600 ſecure his deſigns, and to cornplete his victory.“ 
men. Such is the language of adulation, too often held 
to princes. The other courtiers confirmed, by 
their approbation, the advice of Mardonius ; and 
the Perſian monarch, while he obeyed the dic- 
tates of his own puſillanimity, ſeemed to leave 
Greece in reluctant compliance with the anxious 
ſolicitude of his ſubjects. 
The mi- The remains of the Perſian fleet, frightened from 
— the coaſt of Greece, returned to the harbours 
his army. Of Aſia Minor, and afterwards aſſembled and 
rendezvouſed, during the enſuing winter, in 
the 
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the port of Cyme. The tranſports were or- CHAP. 

dered to the Helleſpont, on the banks of | 

which Xerxes arrived with his in forty- WIGS 
five days, after intolerable hardſhips and fatigue. 
Famine and peſtilence filled up the meaſure of 
their calamities ; and, excepti g the three hun- 
dred thouſand choſen men committed to Mardo- 
nius, a detachment of whom guarded the royal 
perſon to the coaſt, ſcarcely a remnant was left 
of ſo many millions. The bridge oftentatiouſly 

erected on the Helleſpont, would have preſented, 

l had it remained intire, a mortifying monument of 

loſt greatneſs. But this magnificent fabric had been 
deſtroyed by a tempeſt : and ſuch is the obſcurity 
with which Xerxes returned frora Greece, com- 

with the blaze of grandeur in which he ar- 

rived there, that it is uncertain whether he cr ſſed 
the channel in a Phoenician ſhip of war, or only in 
a fiſhing boat '*. Having returned to Sardis, he 
endeavoured to compenſate for the diſappoint- 
ment of ambition by the gratification of ſenſa- 
lity, and buried himicif in pleaſures more infa- 
mous and degrading, and not leſs frightfully cri- 
minal, than all the diſgrace which his pride had 
incurred, an all the calamities which his ſubjects 
had either inflifted or :uffered *?. 


When the Greeks had leiſure to examine the Meaſures 
extent and completeneſs of their ſucceſs, they taken 
determined, in the firſt emotions of triumph and 2 — 
reſentment, to purſue the ſhattered remains of the er their 
enemy. That no Barbarian might eſcape, they vifory. 
immediately to fail northward, to deſtroy 
the Perſian bridge over the Helleſpont, and thus 
to intercept their return. This n was recom- 
| mended, 


dc eas ſays Herodotus, emphatically. 
* Coates. Heroa Juflin. Corn. Nepos. 
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ported by the Athenians, 
who having experienced the greateſt ſhare of the 


—r— danger, felt moſt ſenſibly the joys of deliverance. 


Bold ſtr- Themiſtocles had no ſooner 
ragem of nians to embrace his opinion, than he ſecretly 


Themiſ- 
tocles. 


But, upon more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Perſians were ſtill ſufficiently numerous to 
afford juſt grounds of terror. To their cowardice 
and inexperience, not to their want of ſtrength, 
the Greeks owed all their advantages over them ; 
but if to their former calamities was added the 
impoſſibility of retreat, they might derive courage 
from defpair, and, by efforts hitherto unexerted, 
repair the conſequences of their pait errors and 
misfortunes. Theſe conſiderations, firſt ſuggeſt- 
ed, it is ſaid, by Euribiades, the Spartan, were 
adopted by Themiſtocles, who convinced his 
countrymen, that the jealouſy of the Grecian 
gods, unwilling that one man ſhould be lord of 
Europe and Aſia, rather than their own proweſs, 
had given them the victory over Xerxes; a prince 
of ſuch folly and madneſs, that he had: treated 
with equal irreverence things human and divine, 
deſtroyed the ſacred temples, overthrown the ve- 
nerable altars and images, and impiouſly inſulted 
the gods of the Helleſpont with ſtripes and fetters. 
That it was the duty of the Athenians, after hav- 
ing gloriouſly repelled the common enemy, to 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of their wives and fa- 
milies, to ſow their lands, rebuild their houſes, 
and thus to repair, by the moſt induſtrious activi- 
ty, the dreadful ravages committed in their terri- 
tories **. 


perſuaded the Athe- 


diſpatched his confidant Sicinus to acquaint the 
great king with the danger which he had ſo nearly 
| eſcaped, 


Herodot. I. viii. c. cviil, & ſeqg 
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eſcaped, and to adviſe him to purſue his journey CHAP. 
with all poſſible expedition. Xerxes readily be- * 
lieved a piece of information, which agreed with 

the ſuggeſtions of his own timidity. The rapidity 

of his march conſpired with other circumftances 
above-mentioned in proving fatal to the lives of 

his followers; and the crafty Athenian, who 
knowing the unſtable affections of the multitude, 

wiſhed to deſerve the gratitude of a king, gained 

the double advantage of diſpelling ſooner than 

could otherwiſe have happened, that deſtructive 

cloud of Barbarians which hovered over his coun- 

try, and of convincing their leader, that he was in 

part indebted for his ſafety to that very man 

whoſe counſels, rather than the arms of Greece, 

had occaſioned all his affliction and diſgrace. 


The victory at Salamis terminated the fecond 
act of the Perſian expedition, which has, with 
much propriety, been compared to a tragedy.. 
The Greeks ſoon underſtood that, notwithſtand - 
ing the return of Xerxes, three hundred thouſand 
men, commanded by Mardonius, were can- 
toned for the winter in Thrace, Macedon, and 
Theſſaly, with a deſign to take the field early in 
the ſpring, and again to try the fortune of war. 
This intelligence deterred the Athenians from 
bringing home their wives and children, as they 
originally intended, from Træzenè, Salamis, and 
Zgina, becauſe they had reaſon to dread that 
their country would experience new effects of 
Barbarian reſentment. It appears, however, that 
a few citizens, more ſanguine in their hopes than 
the reſt, returned to their ancient habitations ; 
while the greater part continued on board the 
fleet, or went to reſide with their friends in the 
Peloponneſus. | 


Accarding 
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C ing to modern ideas, it would be natu- 
© , 15. '- expedt, that under the apprehenſion of ano- 
T_T formidable invaſion, the Greeks ſhould have 
— erpoyed tne winter in raiſing contributions, levy- 
of the ing and diſcipliting troops, and concerting 
Greeks yer meaſures for the public defence. But ſuch 
preparationis were in ſome degree unneceſſary, 
ter. becauiz iu the Grecian republics almoſt every citt- - 
zen was a ſoluier; and the different fates were at 
all times tov weakly united, to agree in any uni- 
form plan of operations. Beſides, the cuſtoms 
and prejudiccs of that ear'y age obliged them to 
obſerve many forms and ceremonies, which in- 
terfered with employments ſeemingly more uſeful, 
on ſuch an important emergency. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that initead of increaſing or improving 
their military eftabliſhment, the Greeks ſpent the 
winter in dividing the ſpoil; aſſigning to the 
different commanders the prizes of conduct and 
valour ; performing che laſt offices to the dead; 
celebrating their games and feſtiva's ; and diſplay- 
ing both in the multitude of their prayers, and in 
the magnificence of their offerings, the warmeſt 
gratitude to their protecting divinities. The de- 
dications to the gods were iutrinſically valuable. 
The rewards bei:owed on their generals were fim- 
ple tokens of public citeem. The firit conſiſted 
in vaſes, ſtatues, and other ornaments of gold and 
filver ; the ſecond in a wreath of pine, laurel, 
or olive: a circumſtance which made Tigranes 
the Perſian exclaim, Heavens! againſt what 
men have we come to contend ? inſenſible to in- 


tereſt, they figit only for glory!“ 


Of the 11 is not ſurpriſing, that the inſtitutions of 

Athenians Greece ſhould have dzceived an untutored Barba- 

and The- | ' 
5h rian, 


Herodot. I. vii. c. cxxi. & ſeqq. 
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rian, when we conſider that even the modern phi- CH AP. 
loſopher and hiſtorian, have been too often daz- X. 


zled by their ſplendour. Yet notwithſtanding 
what Tigranes believed, and what, from the fond 
admiration of antiquity, many modern writers 
have aſſerted, the indiſcriminate praiſe of difinte- 
reſtedneſs by no means belonged to the Grecians. 
When the commanders of their ſeveral ſhips and 
ſquadrons aſſembled to regulate the diſtribution of 
naval and military rewards, each captain, with a 
ſelfiſhne{s cqually indelicate and unjuſt, arrogated 
to himſelf the firlt prize of merit; though moſt of 
them acknowledged the deſert of Themiſtocles as 
ſecond to their own **. This general aſſignment 
of the ſecond, while all alike aſſumed the firſt 
place, was equivalent to a public declaration in 
favour of the Athenian : and the honours which 
were conferred on him, both in his own coun 
and in Sparta, ſufficiently confirmed the deciſion. 
The uſual marks of the public efteem were not 
indeed attended with any immediate profit ; but 
their conſequences were extremely beneficial. 
Supported by the favourable opinion of his coun- 
trymen, a commander by fea or land frequently 
attained an authority, the exerciſe of which was 
equally adapted to flatter pride, and to gratify 
avarice. The behaviour of Themiſtocles, after he 
had acquired ſufficient merit with the public to 
juſtify his rapacity, affords one memorable exam- 
ple of this kind; and we ſhall meet with many 
more, 1n examining the ſubſequent events of the 
Grecian hiſtory. Inſtead of remaining at home, 
in order to concert a plan Or ing the danger 
which threatened his country, the Athenian com- 
mander failed with a little ſquadron to the Cy- 
clades, latd theſe unfortunate iflands under an 
heavy 


16 Herodot. I. viii. c. xxiii. 
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C H AP. heavy contribution, and without the participation, 
X- oreven knowledge of his colleagues in command, 
enriched himſelf and his favourites. 


Mardo- On the approach of ſpring, Mardonius prepar- 
nius pro- ed to take the field. His army conſiſted of the 
— by Medes, Perſians, Scythians, and Indians; and 
— though reduced from the millions which followed 
Xerxes to about three hundred thouſand men, it 

was thereby rather delivered from an uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance, than deprived of any real ſtrength. 

Before marching from Theſſaly, his ſuperſtition 
engaged him to conſult the Grecian oracles, and 

moved probably by an erroneous explanation of 

their ambiguous reſponſes, he determined to try 

the effect of negociation, before he had recourſe 

to arms. He might treat either with individuals, 

or with communities. By the former method, the 
Thebans aſſured him, that he might become maſ- 

ter of Greece, without hazarding a battle. You 

have only,” ſaid they, to ſend money to the 

leading men in the ſeveral republics. In this 

manner you will divide each ſtate into factions; 

engage them in a civil war; and, when exhauſted 

by mutual hoſtilities, they will readily ſubmit to 

Endes - your demands.” Mardonins, inſtead of purſuing 
vours to this judicious ſyſtem, which would probably have 
_ been ſucceſsful, ſent Alexander, king of Macedon, 
nians to treat with ſuch Athenians as had returned to 
from their their city. This illuſtrious ambaſſador, who boaſt- 
allies; ed an Argive extraction, was the tributary prince 
of a barbarous country; but of a country deftin- 

ed, in a future age, to attain empire and reuown 

by the arts of Philip, and the arms of his immortal 

fon. The firſt Alexander was peculiarly well qua- 

lied for executing the office with which Mardo- 

nius 


27 Herodot. I. viii. c. Iuxv. 
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nius had entruſted him, becauſe his family had C __ P. 

long been connected with the republic of Athens. 

by the ſacred ties of hoſpitality. But his commiſ- 

ſion was as unwelcome as his viſit was acceptable. 

The Athenians, therefore, delayed calling an aſ- 

ſembly to hear and anſwer his diſcourſe, until the 

Spartans (who were appriſed of the intention of 

Mardonius) ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to aſſiſt at 

the deliberation. When all parties were con- 

vened, Alexander declared, That he was ſent 

on the part of Mardonius, who had received a 

meſſage from the great king, intimating his will 

to forgive their paſt injuries, to reinſtate them in 

their poſſeſſions, to rebuild their houſes and tem- 

ples, and to receive them into the number of his 
friends and confederates.” Mardonius then ſpoke 
for himſelf : * What madneſs, O Athenians, can 
impel you to maintain war againſt a monarch, 
whom you cannot expect ever to conquer, nor 
hope always to reſiſt. You are acquainted with 
the number and proweſs of the troops under my 
command, which, formidable as they are, make 
but a ſmall part of the unbounded reſources of 
Xerxes. Every year he can invade you with an 
increaſing ſuperiority of ftrength; ſubmit, there- 
fore, to a power which it is impotlible to oppoſe , 
profit, ere it be too late, of the difpoſition of the 
great king, and accept the offer of an alliance 
which folly alone, not fortitude and firmneſs, can 
engage you to decline.” Alexander endeavoured 
to add weight to theſe conſiderations, by obſerv- 
ing, That his paſt conduct had uniformly proved 
the ſincerity of his attachment to the Athenians ; 
and that he was firmly convinced of the expedi- 

| ency, and even neceſſity of the meaſures now in 
agitation, otherwiſe he ſhould not have under- 
taken to propoſe them. He therefore exhorted 

them to refle& on the advantages which wouid 

accrue 
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but with- 
out ſuc- 


ceſs. 
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accrue to them from being alone, of all the 
Greeks, admitted into the alliance of Xerxes; to 
reflect alſ on the drea.'ful conſequences which 
would attend their refuſal, ſince their country, 
placed as a p.ize between the contending par- 
ties, would thereby be expoſed to inevitable de- 
firuction'*.” 


As ſoon as Alexander had ended his diſcourſe, 
the Lacedzmonian :mbaſladors repreſented to the 
aſſembly, © That they had been tent on the part 
of their republic, to thwart the meaſures of the Bar- 
barians; with whom, in order to reſent the quar- 
rel of her Athenian allies, Sparta had engaged in 
a bloody and deſtructive war. Could the Athe- 
nians then, for whoſe ſake alone the war which 
now extended over all Greece was originally un- 
dertaken, abandon their friends and confederates, 
whole ſervices they had every reaſon to approve ? 
Could they aſſociate with Barbarians, whote hoſti- 
lities they had every reaſon to reſent ? Sparta af- 
fectionately ſympathized with their ſufferings, in 
the loſs of their houſes, and their harveits; yet the 
confederates in general had endeavoured to pre- 
vent or repair the unhappy conſequences of their 
loſs: they had maintained their wives and families, 
ſupported and educated their helpleſs children, 
cheriſhed and ſuſtained the declining years of their 

ts. Their generolity was not yet exhauſted ; 
if the Athenians ſhould be compelled again to 
abandon their countrv, they would again find the 
ſame hoſpitable reception in Peloponneſus; and 
their families, if it became neceſſary, would be 
maintained at the common expence, during the 
continuance of the war. Let them not, there- 
fore, be deceived by the ſpecious words 


of the 
tyrant 


„ I odot. J. viii. c. cxl. 
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tyrant Alexander, who, at the expence of truth, CH Af. 


endeavoured to e the intereſt of a tyrant 
like himſelf. The Athenians ought to remember, 
that neither juſtice, nor honour, nor fidelity, can 
be expected from Tyrants and Barbarians **.” 
Having thus ſpoken, the Lacedzmonians, as well 
as Alexander, withdrew ; and the Athenians, af- 
ter a ſhort deliberation, anſwered both parties 
by the voice of Ariſtides, who, as archon, or chief 
magiſtrate, preſided in the aſſembly: firſt, to the 


ſufficiently acquainted with the ſtrength of Xerxes, 
he might have ſpared them the inſult of deſcribing 
its vaſt ſuperiority to their own. Yet, in defence 
of liberty, there was no power too great to op- 
poſe. Return, then, and tell Mardonius, that the 
Athenians will never make peace with Xerxes, 
while the fun performs his annual courſe in the 
heavens; but that, truſting to the aſſiſtance of the 
gods and heroes, whoſe temples and images the 
tyrant has impiouſly deſtroyed, we will reſiſt him 
to the laſt extremity. To conclude : Come not a 
ſecond time to Athens with ſuch meſſages, tie in- 
ſolence of which may make us forget that you are 
our friend, and connected with us by the ſacred 
ties of reciprocal hoſpitality.” The anſwer given 
to the Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors was delivered 
in a ſtill higher ſtrain of patriotiſm : That the 
Barbarians, or even the peaſants of Laconia, 
ſhould ſuppoſe us capable of coming to an ac- 
commodation with the Perſians, does not ſurpriſe 
us; but it is indeed ſurpriſing, that you, citizens 
of Sparta, ſhould entertain the ſame groundleſs 
fears; you, who have fo often heard by report, 
and who, on ſo many occaſions, have yourſelves 
witneſſed the diſintereſted magnanimity of our re- 

Vor. I. Ff public. 


1% Herodot. I. viy. c. cxlii. 
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public. Know then, that the richeſt poſſeſſions on 
earth, that all the treaſures of the great king, are 


from Greece. The laws of God and man equally 
forbid our ingratitude ; or if all ties of duty were 
diſſolved, our reſentment againſt the Perſians would 
reſtrain us. We muſt avenge our plundered al- 
tars, our proſtrate images, our deſolated temples. 
We muſt avenge the cauſe of our allies, and our 
own; for all the Greeks have the ſame religion, 
language, lineage, and manners, and, while an 
Athenian ſurvives, will never, with his conſent, 
make peace with the Barbarians. We acknow- 
ledge with gratitude your proffered kindneſs to 
our families; but henceforth we hope to provide 
for them, without giving the confederates any 
trouble on their account. What we requeſt of 
you is, that your army march with al! poſſible ex- 
pedition towards Bceotia, that our united reſiſt- 
ance may ſtop the progreſs of the Barbarian, who, 
as ſoon as he is appriſed of our determined hoſtili- 
ty, will not fail io proceed ſouthward, to invade 
Attica a ſecond time.“ 


This conjecture was juſtified by the event. 
The Perſians within a few weeks marched into 
Bœotia, but the Athenians looked in vain for the 
expected arrival of their Spartan auxiliaries. To 
have witneiled the proceedings juſt deſcribed in 
the Athenian aſſembly, we ſhould have imagined, 
that there was a generous conteſt of patriotiſm be- 
tween the two republics; and that the happineſs 
and glory of Greece, not the intereſt of their par- 
ticular communities, was the great object of their 
ambition. But the Greeks had often much patri- 
otilm :n their ſpeeches, when there was little in 

their 
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their hearts; and the Spartans, who had lately CHAP. 
employed ſuch powerful argument to engage + 
Athens in defence of the common cauſe, totally —v— 
abandoned their principles, whenever it ſuited 

their convenience. Inftead of iſſuing forth in 

order to ſupport their allies in Bceotia, they re- 

mained within the Iſthmus, and endeavoured to 

fortify that inlet into their territory, with ſuch ad- 

ditional walls and bulwarks, as might render it 
impenetrable. The work was now complete; 

and the Peloponnefians, ſecure as they imagined 

behind this ſolid rampart, equally diſregarded the 

ſafety, and deſpiſed the reſentment, of their north- 

ern allies, 

The Athenians, a ſecond time forſaken by their Magnan:- 
confederates, were obliged again to deſert their mity of 
country. They had ſcarcely failed to their fami- the Athe- 
lies in Salamis, when Attica was invaded by ide 
Perſians. While the fugitives continued in that 
iſland, they received another embaſſy from Mar- 
donius, offering them the ſame terms which they 
had formerly rejected. They ſtill perſiſted in re- 
jecting them; in conſequence of which, they be- 
held, without apparent uneaſineſs, from the ſhores 
of Salamis, their territories ** again laid waſte, 
their cities, and villas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames, and every thing that had eſcaped the 
fury of the firſt invaſion, deſtroyed or conſumed 
by the ſecond. After committing theſe ravages, 
which, as he had already obtained complete poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country, deſerve to be conſidered 
only as the effect of a childiſh reſentment, Mar 
donius returned into Bœotia, that his troops mi 
be ſupplied with proviſions, and that, ſhould the 

Ff2 enemy 


„ Lyſias, Orat. Funeb. ** Herodct. I. ix, c. i. & ſeqq. 
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CHAP. enemy offer them battle, they might engage in a 
X country better adapted than Attica to the operati- 
F ons of cavalry. 


They re- The Athenians, who had been ſent from Sala- 
monſtrate mis to remonſtrate with the Spartan council 
#""£.c.__ againſt the delays or deſertion of the Peloponneſi- 
iat. ans, were accompanied by the ambaſſadors of Pla- 
tza and Megara, wito confirmed their arguments 
and complaints. With the indignation of diſap- 
pointed confidence, they upbraided the indiffer- 
ence and lukewarmneſs of the Spartans in the 
common cauſe ; ſentiments which ill correſponded 
with their own generous ardour. They contraſted 
the bafe treachery of Sparta, formerly the honour, 
now the diſgrace, of Greece, with the patriotic 
magnanimity of Athens. The latter, they ob- 
ſerved, compelled by neceſſity, or urged by re- 
ſentment of the ſhameful dereliftion on the part 
of her allies, would doubtleſs accept the terms of- 
fered by Mardonius, and then the Peloponneſians 
muſt become ſenſible, when it was too late, that 
the wall acroſs the Ifthmus formed but a partial 
and feeble defence; and however it might ſecure 
them from inroads on the fide of the land, would 
ill protect their coalts againſt the deſcents of the 
Perſian, reinforced by the Athenian, fleet. 


Perſuade Whether the eloquence of the ambaſſadors, or 
them to the returning ſenſe of public utility, overcame the 
2 puſillanimous reſolutions formerly embraced by 
the Spartans, it is certain that they now firſt deter- 
mined ty take the field. Five thouſand Spartan 
pike men were accompanied by thirty-five thou- 
ſand helots. Their Peloponneſian allies ſent their 
reſpective conting=nts; fo that the heavy-armed 
men raiſcd in the Peninſula exceeded twenty 


thouſand, 


1 Lyſias, ibid. 
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thouſand, commanded by Pauſanias, the guardian CH AP. 
and kinſman of Pliſtarchus, fon of Leonidas. X. 
Having marched beyond the Iſthmus, they were 
joined by Ariftides, at the head of eight thouſand 
Athenians, and by a ſuperior number of their al- 

lies of Megara, Theſpiæ, Platza, Salamis, Eu- 
bara, and Egina. The whole heavy- armed 
amounted to nearly forty thouſand; the 
light-· armed were the thirty-five thouſand Helots, 
attendants on the Spartans, and about as many 
more, one to each ſoldier, attended the other divi- 

ſions of the army. 


Mardonius having marched into Bœotia, en- Mardoni- 
camped on the banks of the Eſopus. His army us en- 
of three hundred thouſand men, while they waited g 
the enemy's approach, of which they were ſecretly pus, in 
informed by the Argives, were employed in build- — ; 
ing a ſquare fortification, about five quarters of a 
mile in front; a work of little utility, ſince it 
could only defend a ſmall portion of a camp, 
which extended many miles from the Theban the 
town of Erythræa, to the territory of the Platzz- Grecks 
ans. The Greeks having arrived in thoſe parts, „ple 
— at the foot of mount Citheron, directly bank. 

t 


e to the enemy. 


The hoftile armies remained eleven days in Incidents 
their encampments, during which ſeveral inci- Preceding 
dents happened, which tend to diſplay the man- > hettle 
ners and character of thoſe great bodies of men, _ 
who were ſoon to attempt the deſtruction of each 

other. Of the Grecians inhabiting the countries of 

north of Attica, the Phocians, as we have 

had occaſion to obſerve, were the leaſt diſpoſed to 
embrace the cauſe of Mardonius. Yet as all their 


neighbours 
Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. I. xi. & Plut. in Ariſtid. 
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C HAP. neighbours had ſubmitted to his arms, they re- 


X. 


luctantly ſent to his camp a thouſand ſoldiers, 


dell armed, and commanded by Harmocydes, 


a citizen of great influence and authority. They 
had not continued many days in the Perfian 
army, when an order came from Mardonius 
(the reaſon was unknown), for the Phocians 
to be detached from the reft, and encamp- 
ed in a ſeparate body on the plain. They 
had no ſooner obeyed his command, than the 
whole Perſian cavalry in fight, and ſoon 
formed themſelves in hoſtile array. It imme- 
diately occurred to the Phocians, and particularly 
to their t commander, that Mardonius, 
ſuſpecting their fidelity, or yielding to the ſolici- 
tations of their inveterate enemies the Theſſalians, 
had determined their deftruftion. Harmocydes, 
therefore, pointing to the cavalry, called to his 
companions, * You fee thoſe men, who come 
with an evident intention to deftroy us: but let 
us die like Grecians, and exert ourfelves with all 
the fury of a deſperate defence, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to a diſhonourable fate.” While he yet 
-_ the Phocians ſeized their arms, arranged 
Ives in order of battle, and ſupporting each 

other in redoubled ranks, preſented on every fide 
a firm circle of portended lances. Their warlike 
ce ſtruck terror into the (| 
Barbarians, who advanced brandiſhing, and a 
few of the neareſt throwing, their javelins : but 
farther they ventured not to proceed ; the deter- 
mined countenance of the Greeks ſufficed to repel 
them ; they retired in haſte to the Perſian camp. 
A herald was then feat by Mardonius, deſiring 
the Phocians to take courage, nor to dread farther 
bofiilities ; that they had ſhewn themſelves to be 
brave men, con to the account which he had 
received of them ; and, ages wo any 
ur 


ing cloud 


 — ww 
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poſſible to conquer either Xerxes or nimſelf in 
good offices | 


The above relation tends to prove, that none 
of the Greeks, not even thoſe who joined the ene- 
my, were deficient in courage. Another incident 
related by the ſame hiſtorian proves, that notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme folly of their commanders, 
the Perſians were not univerſally deficient in wiſ- 
dom. While they were encamped on the Æſo- 
pus, a wealthy Theban, named Attaginus, invi- 
ted Mardonius, with fifty of his molt diſtinguiſhed 
officers, to a magnificent entertainment. The 
feaſt was given at Thebes, and an equal number 
of Bcoeotians were called to it. Among theſe was 
Therſander, a native of Orchomenus, and a per- 
fon of the higheſt diſtinction in that city. Two of 
the gueſis were placed on each couch; and, as 
Therſander himſelf related to Herodotus, his 
Perſian companion, after ſupper, entering into 
converſation in the Greek tongue, teſtified, under 
the ſeal of ſecrecy, his gloomy a s con- 
cerning the event of the t war. He did not 
even heſitate to declare his firm perſuaſion, that tew 
Perſians would ſurvive an engagement. When 
aſked by the Theban, Why he did not communi- 
cate his opinion to his general? he ſaid, that men 
of plain ſenſe and had feldom much in- 
fluence with the great. It appeared from the whole 
tenor of his diſcourſe, that there were many peo- 
ple in the Perfian army, who, like himſelf, la- 
mented the mad ambition of Xerxes, and the fa- 


tal raſhneſs of Mardonius; and who, while they 


reſpected their ſtations and dreaded their power, 
deſpiſed their character and condemned their con- 
duct. This obſervation it is proper to make 
for the honour of human nature. In abſolute go- 
Herodot. ibid. * Herodot. I. ix. c. xv. 
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lour in the Perſian cauſe, they ſhould find it im- C nA P. 
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CHAP. yernments, it is ſaid, that men obey, like a flock 
of ſheep, the voice of a deſpot; yet it may be 
faid with equal truth, that amidſt the obedience 
extorted by fear, they often ſee and regret the 
folly of their ſhepherd. 


S:irmiſh- In this ſituation, it was ſcarcely to be expected 
es be- that the hoſtile camps ſhould continue without 
— the frequent ſkirmiſhes. Theſe preludes to the gene- 
24th. Tal engagement, ended favourably for the Gre- 
Perfan cians. Three thouſand foldiers, furniſhed by the 
cavalry. rocky diſtrict of Megara, were poſted on the fide 
moſt expoſed to the enemy's cavalry, by whoſe 
incurſions they had been fo much haraſſed, that 

they determined to abandon that difficult ſtation. 

Before executing their deſign, they ſent a herald 

to the Grecian generals, intimating the reſolution 

they had taken from neceſſity, and at the ſame 

time hinting the injuſtice of detaining them, from 

the time of the firſt encampment, in a poſt of 
peculiar danger, which though they had hitherto 

indeed maintained with fingular fortitude and 
conſtancy, they now found themſelves unable lon- 

ger to defend. Pauſanius addreſſed himſelf ſuc - 
ceſſively to the whole army, to know whether any 

diviſion was willing to change poſts with the Me- 

garians. All were filent, or declined the 

on frivolous pretences. The Athenians alone, 
actuated by that love of pre-eminence which they 

did not more ardently defire, than they juſtly de- 

ſerved, voluntarily offered their fervices on this 

trying occaſion. They had not long occupied the 
important poſt, when the enemy's cavalry began 

to aſſault them. The aſſault they repelled with 

vigour, and Maſiſtius, the Perſian general, fell in 

the action. A terrible conflict enſued, according 

to ancient cuſtom, around the body of the dead. 

The Athenians at length gained poſſeſſion of it; 

though they began to give way before the — 

at 
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attack of the horſe, yet upon being ſupported by a CHAP. 
reinforcement from the main body, they again re- & 
covered their ground, and compelled the Perſians n 
to retire. When the firſt unwelcome meſſengers 
arrived in the camp with an account of their own 
defeat, and the death of the general, Mardonius 
and his attendants burſt into tears; their lamenta- 
tions were ſoon communicated to the t and 
diffuſed over the army, whoſe plaintive cries filled 
the whole land of Bœotia. The Perſians tore their 
hair, di their faces, and diſplayed every 
— — of intolerable woe; for they had loſt 

ſtius, who in comelineſs and ſtature was the 
firſt of their generals, and in military courage and 
addreſs only ſecond to Mardonius **. 


The Grecians having thus bravely delivered 
themſelves from the incurſions of the Perſian ca- 
valry, were now expoſed to a ſtill greater incon- 
venience, the ſcarcity of freſh water, which ſoon 
obliged them to decamp. Their late ſucceſs af- 
forded a favourable moment for executing this 


dangerous meaſure. They proceeded in arms 
along the foot of mount Citheron, prepared to re- 
pel the attack of the enemy, by converting the 
column of march into an order of battle. Los 
arrived without oppoſition at the place appoint 

This was a plain near the village of Hyſia, in the The 
territory of Platza, interſperſed with many gentle Grecks 
eminences, adorned with a grove and temple ſa- Hegg T. 
cred to the genius of the place, and enriched by the texri- 
the copious fountain Gargaphia; a neceſlary re- tory of 
ſource to the Greeks, as the enemy, by means of *l=t=a. 
their cavalry and archers, commanded both fides 


ol the Zſopus. 
It might be expected, that men prepared to Diſſen- 
defend every thing moſt dear to them, ſhould tions in 
have te allied 
army, 


. > Herodot. I. ix. c. ccxxiv. 
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CAT. have preſerved in the field perfect 


was neceſſary for the general ſafety. When the 
s on both hides the Iſthmus had aſſembled in 


games 
and ſacrifices to the goddeſs, the great author of 
their union, and the venerable object of their wor- 
ſhip. But theſe public · ſpirited ſentiments conti- 
nued not long to actuate them. We have already 
had occaſion to remark ſeveral ſymptoms of ap- 
proaching 2 Their — ſoon broke 
out into an 2 pture, and prevailed, even 
on the eve battle, not 4 between rival 
republics, but in the boſom of almoſt every com- 
munity. 


between The firſt conteſt aroſe between the Athenians 
the Ame” and Tegeans, about the command of the left 
_—_ wing. Both parties yielded the right, as the * 


2 Herodot. I. ix. c. vii. & ſeqq. 
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of greateſt honour, to the Spartans. But the citi- CHA Þ. 


zens of Tegea, in number three thouſand, had 
been long deemed the beſt ſoldiers in Arcadia; 
and in all the conjunct expeditions of the Pelo- 
ponneſians, they had always obtained, unrivalled, 
the ſecond honours of the field. Theſe they pro- 
ee themſelves unwilling to relinquiſh, alleging 
the heroic exploits of their ancient kings; and af- 
ing, That the actions of the Athenians, per- 
formed either during their royal or democratical 
government, could not bear a compariſon with 
their own: they appealed on this ſubject to the 
Lacedzmonians, in conjunction with whom they 
had often fought and conquered, and whoſe deci- 
fion in their favour they rather claimed, than re- 
ed.” This bold pretenſion the Athenians ea- 
y repelled, by the luftre of their uſual elo- 
3 « We know,” ſaid they, that the 
Greeks are here —_—_— not to diſpute about 
8 but ht the Barbarian. Yet, as 
have mentioned their it 
ba us to maintain the immortal renown of 
our own. Need we mention their ancient victo- 
ries over the im Thebans ; their chaſtiſement 
of the infolent E ; their generous protec- 
tion of the unfortunate hes of Hercules? When 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons, and 
afterwards by the fiercer ſavages of Scythia and 
Thrace, the Athenians reſiſted and overcame the 
common enemy. What fought with more 
bravery than they in the war of Troy ? But per- 
haps we, who now addreſs you, have degenerated 
from the glory of our anceſtors. Let the battle of 
Marathon efface the foul ſuſpicion. There, un- 
aided and alone, we defended the general fafety, 
gom_n the A. Greece, and raiſed, by 


gle republic, a trophy over 
222 =" This exploit, 


had we no other to 


allege, 


X. 
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CHAP. allege, entitles us to the rank claimed by the Te- 
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geans, and to far higher honours. But the preſent 


s nct a time for ſuch conteſts; place us, 


The Per- Meantime the Barbarian army 


I, 
O Spartans! in whatever ſtation you think fit; 
there we will behave like brave men.” Their 
words were ſcarcely ended, when the whole army 
of the Lacedzmonians cried out with one con- 
ſent, ** That the Athenians were far more worthy 
than the Tegeans, or any nation of Arcadia, to 
ſtand at the head of the left wing;” and accord- 
ingly they aſſumed that important poſt **. 


* 


hans en- The Medes and Perſians encamped on the plain, 


camp near 


the ene- 


my. 


termined to attack, by the circumſtances mentioned in the text. 


fronting the Spartans: the Grecian auxiliaries 
were placed in direct oppoſition to the Athenians. 
It is eaſy to perceive, even at this diſtance of time, 
the reaſon of ſuch an arrangement. The Perſians 
avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery, which 
they had already fatally experienced in the field 
of Marathon ; and as the Thebans were the moſt 
powerful and the warmeſt of their foreign allies, 
as well as the inveterate enemies of Athens, it 


was thought proper to oppoſe them to that ſide on 
which the Athenians were poſted. Ambiguous 


oracles, attended by unfavourable omens and 


had hitherto deterred Mardonius from 
venturing a general engagement ; and he was at 
length determined to this meaſure, not from any 
auſpicious ** change in the admonitions of heaven, 
| but 


* Herodot. |. ix. c. xxvi. & Plut. in Ariſtid. 
The prophets conſulted were Greeks, who perhaps ſe- 
cretly ſerved the cauſe of their country. Mardonius reſolved 
to engage the enemy, as we learn from Herodotus, without 
regarding their predictions. Alexander of Macedon came in 
the night to the Grecian camp, to give intimation of that re- 
folution ; yer Mardonius ſcems to have been immediately de- 


- 
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but from the apparent timidity, occaſioned by the C HAP. 
real diſſentions of the Greeks. 22 


The ſame reaſons which made Mardonius deſire The 
to preſerve, made Pauſanias wiſh to alter, the re- Greeks 


cepting in the 

which they devoted themſelves to death for the 
ſafety of their country, the Spartans had never 
contended with the Medes; but they had often 
fought and conquered the Bœotia is. Pauſanias 
therefore deſired (for, though di with the 
title of general, he could not command) the Athe- 
nians to change plases with his countrymen. This 
requeſt was cheerfully complied with ; but other 
circumftances ſowed — in the Athenian 
camp. The quiet likewiſe of the Lacedzmoni- 
ans was diſturbed by the quarrels between Pauſa- 
nias and Anompharetus, the Spartan next in com- 
mand ; and conſpiring with theſe internal animo- 
fities, the Perſian horſe beat up their quarters, in- 
tercepted their convoys, and, by an unexpected 
incurſion, deftroyed their watering-place. It thus 
became neceflary again to decamp. The obſcu- 
rity of midnight was choſen as the moſt conveni- 
ent time for effecting this purpoſe ; and the deſ- 
tined place of retreat was a narrow ſlip of ground 
lying towards the ſource of the Eſopus, and con- 
fined between that river and mount Citheron. 
This poſt was at laſt preferred by the majority ; 
for the Greeks were by no means unanimous: 
that when the march was ordered, many * 
lies — 4 their leaders; others ** 
in the neighbouring tem to elude the 

of the horſe; while — vo. the _ 
clared, © That neither he, nor the diy! under 
his 


*3 Plutarch. in Ariſtid 
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C n. A P. his command, ſhould ever fly from the enemy :” 
and in conſequence of its diſperſion in ſo many 
— different directions, the Grecian army preſented 


next morning the appearance, not of a regular 
march, but of a flight, or rout. 


Mardo- Mardonius received intelligence when the 

wir, | Greeks changed their order of battle. He was 

—_ now informed, that they had abandoned their 

camp. Not doubting that fear had precipitated 

their retreat, he ordered his ſoldiers to purtue the 

fugitives, and to complete the y. The La- 

cedæmonians and Athenians were ſtill witain his 

reach; the former near the foot of the mountain, 

the latter in the middle of the plain. Having ſent 

his Grecian auxiliaries, amounting to fifty thou- 

ſand, againſt the Athenians, he advanced with 

the braveſt of the Perſian troops againſt that por- 

tion of the enemy which had ſhewn an anxious ſo- 

licitude to avoid ey arms. , _ 33 the contraſt 

appear er, than in t te appearance 

and b — of the hoſtile armies on this occaſi- 

on. The Barbarians, ill armed, and totally igno- 

rant of diſcipline, advanced without order, and 

with a loud inſulting noiſe. The Lacedæmonians, 

carefully covered with their ſhields, obſerved in fi- 

lence the reſult of their ſacrifices. While the hea- 

venly admonitions were unfavourable, they pati- 

ently received the darts and — which the 

The bat- enemy threw upon them. But as ſoon as Pauſa- 

tle ot Pla- nias, caſting his eyes towards a ing tem- 
_ ple of Juno, and devoutly entreating the protec- 

tion of the goddeſs, had obtained, in the changing 

aſpect of the victims, a propitious anſwer to his 

prayer, they proceeded with intrepidity to cloſe 

with their opponents. The Perſians, reinforced 

with 


Herodot. |. ix. c. Li. & ſeqq. 


. 
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tack with great bravery. Immenſe numbers were 
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with the Sacz, a Scythian tribe, ſuſtained the at- HA P. 


X. 


ſlain; but new numbers ſucceeded, crowding to. 


gether in tumultuous diforder, and making an hi- 
deous outcry, as if they had intended to tear in 
pieces and to devour the enemy. Mardonius, 
mounted on a white fteed of uncommon firength 
and ſwittnets, was diſtinguiſhed in every part of 
the battle by the ſplendor of his a nce, but 
ſtill more by deeds of ſigrial valour. He was at- 
tended by a thouſand horſemen, conſiſting of the 
flower cf the Perſian nobility, all alike ambitious 
to imitate the example, and to emulate the fame, 
of their leader. Had their {kill been equal to their 
courage, or had they previouſly beſtowed as much 
pains in diſciplining their troops, as in improving 
their own agility and addreſs, either the Greeks 
muſt have been co or the battle muſt 
have remained doubtful. But the Barbarians act- 
ed without union or concert ; and as they fought 
ſingly, were ſucceffively defeated. It is the nature, 
and the greateſt diſad vantage of cavalry, not to in- 
creaſe in force in proportion to the reduplication of 
their ranks. The Grecian phalanx, on the other 
hand, received an acceſſion of ſtrength from every 
addition to its depth; the ranks behind ſupported 
thoſe before; no power was miſpent, or unexert- 
ed; and the effect might be continually augment- 
ed, till it became irreſiſtible. Availing themſelves 
of this circumſtance, the Lacedzmonians thicken- 
ed their ranks, extended their ſpears, attacked and 


penetrated the brave Perſian ſquadron. Mardo- Death of 


nius fell by the fortunate arm of the 


n Mardo- 


Aieimneſtus. The death of the general was im- nius, and 


mediately followed by the defeat of the Perſians, 


defeat of 
the Bar- 


and the defeat of the Perſians, by the flight of the barians. 
Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief, 
had from the beginning condemned the raſh _ 

ures 
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C ng P. ſures of Mardonius. He commanded forty thou- 

- ſand men, who were prepared on every occaſion 

do follow the example of their leader. As ſoon as 

he perceived the confuſion of the Perfians, he made 

the ſignal for his troops to quit the field. He con- 

ducted them through the territory of the Phocians, 

and arriving by haſty marches at the Helleſpont, 

before the news of the defeat and death of Mardo- 

nius, returned in ſafety to the Aſiatic coaſt, with 
the forces entruſted to his care 


Bet The remainder of the diſcomfited Barbarians 
mer aux ſought refuge in their camp, which, as we have 
marie. ready mentioned, had been firengthened by a 

conſiderable fortification. The Spartans purſued 

them with great ardour, but were unable to force 

their encampment. The Tegeans and other 
troops ſeconded the attack, but no im 
could be made on the wall, till the arrival of the 
Athenians. Theſe generous defenders of the 
cauſe of liberty had repulſed the Grecian auxilia- 
ries, who impiouſly aſſiſted the enemies of their 
country. The behaviour of the greater part of 
the traitors furniſhed the occaſion of an vic- 
tory; for, unable to meet the juſt reproaches and 
indignant looks of their countrymen, they ſoon 
betook themſelves to flight, which, in the 
caſe, ſeemed more honourable than reſiſtance. 
The Thebans alone oppoſed with great perſeve- 
rance the Athenian valour ; they did not deſiſt 
from hoſtility, till ſeveral hundreds were ſlain 
and when compelled to quit the field, they fled 
towards Bceotia, and ſhut themſelves up within 
the ſtrong walls of their city. Inſtead of purſuing 
theſe fugitives, though their domeſtic and invete- 
rate foes, the Athenians, with a laudable mode- 


ration 


Herodot. I. ix. c. Ixv. 
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tides, then one of their generals, directed their 
march towards the Lacedæmonian forces, which 
had already engaged and put to flight the main 
ſtrength of the enemy. The Athenians, howe- 
ver, came in time to complete the glory of that 
memorable day. They attacked with redoubled 
vigour the fortification, which had been in vain 
aſſailed by their allies; and having effected a 
breach in the wall, entered the Perfian camp. 
They were followed by the brave ſoldiers of Te- 
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ration and prudence, probably inſpired by Ariſ-CHA Þ. 


X. 


% 


gea, and afterwards by the Spartans. The Bar- The Per- 
barians were ſcized with conſternation at ſeeing fo fians maſ- 


many myriads confined within a narrow ſpace. 
The means of their expected ſafety became the 
principal cauſe of their deſtruction. Fear hin- 
dered them to fight; the wall hindered them to 
fly: the great number of the enemy made it dan- 
gerous for the victors to give quarter; the reſent- 
ment of paſt injuries prompted them to revenge; 
of near two hundred thouſand Barbarians, not 
two thoufand eſcaped the fury of the Grecian 


ſpear **. 


facred in 


their 


camp. 


The event of this bloody engagement not only The va- 


delivered the Greeks from the danger of ſervitude, 


luable 


but gave them poſſeſſion of greater wealth than — 
they could ever have expected to poſſeſs. In his there. 


precipitate retreat from Greece, Xerxes left behind 
him all his riches and magnificence. His moſt 
valuable effects were beſtowed on Mardonius, 
the flatterer of his inclinations, and the unfortunate 
miniſter of his revenge. The reſt was divided 
among his inferior favourites; and independent 
of the bounty of the prince, the tents of the Per- 
ſian nobles furniſhed a wide profuſion of elegance 

Vor. I. Gg Fe, and 


Herodot. |. ix. cap. c. 
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CHAP. and ſplendor. Couches magnificently embroi- 


dered ; tables of gold and filver ; bowls and gob- 


\FV-' low of gold ; ſtalls and mangers of braſs, curiouſly 


How ap- 
plied. 


wrought and ornamented; chains, bracelets, ſcy mi- 
tars, ſome of ſolid gold, others adorned with preci- 
ous ſtones; and, to crown all, many cheſts of Perſi. 
an money, which began at that time, and continued 
long afterwards, to be current in Greece. Among 
the common maſs of ſſ Herodotus reckons a 
great many Perſian women, beſides innumerable 
horſes and camels. The whole being collected 
into one place, the tenth was conſecrated to the 
gods. A tenth of the remainder was beſtowed on 
the general. Peculiar preſents were offered to the 
temples of Olympian Jove, Iſthmian Neptune, 
and Delphian Apollo, the favourite divinities of 
the whole Grecian name ; nor did the Athenians 
forget to ſhew particular gratitude to their adored 
Minerva. Prizes were afterwards diſtributed among 
the braveſt of the ſurviving warriors; for though 
the victory had been obtained with little blood, yet 
ſeveral hundreds had fallen, eſpecially of the 3.54 
generous and daring; among whom were ninety- 
one Spartans, fifty-two Athenians, and fixteen 
men of Tegea. Callicrattides, a Spartan, the 
braveſt and moſt beautiful of the Greeks, was ſlain 
by an arrow, before Pauſanias, who had not yet 
finiſhed the facrifice, had given the ſignal of 
engagement. As he fell, he faid to thoſe around 
him, that he was contented to die for Greece, but 
regretted dying ingloriouſly, having periormed 
nothing wor tuy of himſelf or the common cauſe. 
But in the battle itſelf none of the warriors be- 
haved with fuch diſſinguiſned bravery as Ariſto- 
demns, who alone of three hundred Spartans, fur- 
vived the action at Thermopylæ. This circum- 
ſtance had rendered him contemptible in the eyes 


of his countrymen. He was continually upbraid- 


ed 
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ed with the baſe deſertion of his companions. C HA P. 
The moſt heroic deeds could not reftore him to X. 
the good opinion of the public; and it was aſ- 

ſerted by the Spartans, that even on the preſent 
occaſion, as he had determined to feck a volun- 

tary death in order to efface the ſtain of his former 

infamy, he was not entitled to any of thoſe 
honours which are deſervedly beſtowed on the 
genuine efforts of ſpontaneous valour . 


The Greeks buried their dead with every cir- The con- 
cumſtance of funeral pomp, erected in the field of federate 
battle conſpicuous trophies of their renown, and pm 
appropriated about twenty thouſand pounds for the perti- 
dedicating temples and ſtatues to the tutelary det- dy of the 
ties of Platza, the illuſtrious ſcene of victory. A Thebans. 
few days were ſpent in theſe trauſactions, after 
which it was determined, by univerſal conſent, 
to march into Beotia, in order to chaſtiſe the per- 
fidy of the Thebans. On the eleventh day after 
the battle they arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, ravaged the territory, and made ap- 
proaches to the walls. The citizens, who were 
not all equally guilty, or equally obnoxious, ef- 
caped general deſtruction by furrendering the 
leaders of the faction which abetted the intereſt of 
the Medes. The traitors were carried to Co- 
rinth, condemned without trial, and facrificed to 
the manes of their countrymen who had died at 
Marathon, Salamis, and Platza, in defence of 
political liberty and national independence. 


The battle of Platza was fought the twenty- Battle of 
ſecond of September; and on the ſame day ano- Mycale in 
ther battle, not leſs glorious or lefs deciſive, was 
fought between the ſame nations at the promon- 
tory of Mycale in lonia, oppoſite to the iſle of 
Samos. The ſhattered remnant of the Perſian 


Gg2 fleet, 


* Herc@ot. l. ix. c. xx. Herodot. I. ix. c. \xxxv. 


4.5: 
CHAP, 
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fleet, which had eſcaped deſtruction on the fatal 
twentieth of October of the preceding year, took 
refuge in the friendly ports of Aſia Minor. The 
victorious armament had ſuffered too much in re- 
peated ſhocks with a ſuperior force, to engage at 
that late ſeaſon in the purſuit of an enemy, whoſe 


| ſtrength, amounting to above four hundred veſ- 


ſels, was till nearly the double of their own. The 
little ſquadron of Themiſtocies, averſe to in- 
activity, found occupation, as we already had 
occaſion to notice, in laying the iſlands of the 
Ægean under contribution. The great body of 
the fleet rendezvouſed in the harbours of Ægina. 
There the Grecians continued during the winter, 
and before the ſeaſon for action approached, the 
command was beſtowed on Xantippus the Athe- 
nian, and on Leotychides the Spartan king. To 
theſe commanders, whoſe abilitics and influence 
in their reſpective republics we formerly had an 
opportunity to mention, there arrived early in the 
ſpring a ſecret deputation from ſeveral cities of 
lonia, intreating that the vaiour of the European 
Grecks, which had been fo ſucceſstully employed 
in their own defence, might be ſtill farther exert- 
ed in delivering from bondage their brethren in 
Aſia. In conſzquence af this invitation the fleet 
failed eaſtward, and had tcarcely reached the 
coaſt of Delos, when a ſecond embaſſy came from 
the Samians, propoſing the fame meaſures as the 
firſt, and farti:zer adding, that the Perſian fleet, 
now lying in the harbour of Samos, might be at- 
tacked and defeated without danger or difficulty. 


The Grecians ſeized with eagerneſs the favourable 


opportunity of terminating the war; but before 
they arrived at Samos, the enemy ſuſpecting their 
motions, and unwilling to hazard another engage- 
ment at fea, had retired to the Ionic coaſt, and 
according io the cuſtom of that age, not only 

drawn 
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drawn their ſhips on ſhore, but ſurrounded them HAP. 


with a ditch and palliſade, and even a ſtone wall 
of conſiderable ſtrength. The veſſels thus ſecured, 
the ſailors amounting to forty thouſand, com- 
manded by Artayndes, formed a camp along the 
ſhore. They were reinforced by the Perſian ar- 
my under Tigranes, computed at ſixty thouſand. 
It appears not whether this powerſul body of men 
made any attempt to diſturb the landing of the 
Greeks, who at the higheſt computation could not 
amount to a fourth part of their number. It 
ſeems moſt probable that they diſdained this mea- 
ſure, and though they acknowledged their inferi- 
ority at ſea, determined to hazard at land a 
general engagement, in which the ifles and 
Helleſpont, as well as the flouriſhing cities of 
the Aſiatic coaſt, ſhould be the glorious prize of 
victory. 


The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xan- 
tippus is faid to have made uſe of a ſimilar con- 
trivance with that employed by Themiffecles at 
Artemiſium, for depriving the enemy of their 
Grecian auxiliaries *?. A more probable #rata- 
gem 1s aſcribed to Leotychides, who, in order 
to encourage his troops, is faid to have indultri- 
ouſly ſpread a report that their countrymen. had 
obtained a ſignal victory at Platæa. This re- 
port, by whatever means it was raiſed and cir- 
culated, had doubtleſs a conſiderable effect in de- 
ciding the fortune of the day. Other circum- 
ſtances, not leſs powerſul, were the general revolt 

of 


29 The ſtory is iniprobable, becauſe the Afiatic Greeks had 
already declared their intention to revolt. It was not the in» 
tereſt of Xantippus, thereſore, to make the Perſians ſuſpeR 
their fidelity, fince treacherous ſi iends are always more Cange- 
rous than open enemic:. . 

_ 3% Herodotus (I. ix. c. c), and Diodorus (I. xi. c. Xxxv.), 
differ in their accounts. 
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CHAP. of the Aſiatic Greeks, and the filent conteſt ot 
X. honour between the Spartans and Athenians. 
—— Among the Barbarian troops, the Perſians be- 
haved with uncommon bravery ; and on the fide 

of the Grecians, the battle of Mycale was more 


bloody than any other fought in the courſe of the 
preſent war. 


It deſerves attention, that, in all theſe me- 
morable actions, the Greeks had no reſource 
but in victory. But the Barbarians had pro- 
vided probable means of fafety, even in caſe 
of a defeat. On the preſent occaſion they had en- 
deavoured not only to ſecure a retreat within a | 
ſtrongly fortified camp, but to acquire an undiſ- 
turbed paſſage through the narrow defiles of My- 
cale, Yet all their precautions were ineffectual 
againſt the valour and fortune of the Greeks. 4 
The Milefians, poſted by the enemy to guard the 1 
paſſes of the mountain, prevented, inſtead of pro- . 
moting, their eſcape. The Spartans purſued : 
them with great ſlaughter in that direction; while 
the Athenians, aſſiſted by the allies of Corinth, Si- 
cyon, and Trezene, advanced with undaunted 
bravery to attack their camp. The Aſiatic Greeks, 
who at all times acknowledged the warlike pre- 
eminence of their European brethren, emulated, 
in the preſent engagement alone, in which they 
fought for every thing dear to them, the admired 

Conc!u- valour of their anceftors. Above forty thouſand 
fron and Perſians periſhed in the field; many fell in the 
— purſuit, or in defending their entrenchments; the 
of the remainder fled in diſorder, nor them- 
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| Perfian ſelves ſecure till they had reached the walls of 
invaſion. Sardis. Their ſhips, their camp, the freedom 
of Ionia, and the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the 

Aſiatic coaſt, were the ineſtimable prize of 

the victors; and thus the expedition of 
| 85 . © 
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Xerxes, undertaken with a view to enſlave CH AP. 


E reſtored li to the fai ion X. 
7 berty faireſt portion 


Herodot. I. ix. c. xc,—c. cxiv. Diodorus Siculus, |. xi. 
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Military Glory of Greece — Enemies ts whom that 
Country was expoſed. — Foundation and Growth 
of Carthage. —T he flouriſhing Condition of May na 
Grecia. Excite the Jealouſy of the Carthagi- 
nmans—7F ho enter into a League with Xerxes.— 
The Oljet of this Alliance. Caſes of the fin- 
gular Proſperity of Magna Grœcia.—Hiſtory of 
Pythagoras, and of 2 Phil>ſophy.—T he Car- 
ihagimans mvade Siualy,—Their Diſaſters.— Glory 
of Gelon—His Tr eaty with the Cærthaginians.— 
Canſes of tne Decay of Magna Grecta. 


x HE, beginning of the filth century before 
Chriſt forms the moi glorious ra in the ſtory 
of Greece. White the republics of Athens anu 
Sparta humbied the pride of Afta, the flouriſhing 
ſettlements on the Heileſ-»ot and the Hadriatic 
ov erawed the fierce Barba; ans of Europe; and 
he foinhern colony of Cytenc reſtrained, within 
thcir native limits, the ſavage ferocity of the Li- 
byans. Tie nocth, ſouth, and eaſt, thus ac- 
knowledging the aſcendant of the Grecian valour 
and genius, Rome ſtill contended, in the weft, 
with the obitinacy of the Volſci 3, for the rude vil- 
lages of Latium : yet on this ſide, from which 
the ſtream of conqueſt was deſtined, in a future 
"6, to flow over the world, the Greeks had al- 
rudy moit danger to apprchend, and moſt 
* lautels 


a Hern ot. 2 C1, Tho ydui. 3 2 Straho, J. xvſi. 
3 Diador. 


N 
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rels to acquire; not however from Rome, but CHAP. 


from the implacable enemy of the Roman 


name. 


XI. 


The foundation and growth of Carthage, which The ſoun- 
have been fo ſucceſsfully adorned by poetical fic- dation and 
tion, are very imperfectly explained in hiſtory. Fron th of 


I is known that at leaſt eight hundred and ninety 
years * before the Chriftian ara, a Phoenician co- 
lony ſettled on that fertile projecture of the Afri- 
can coaſt, which boldly advances into the Medi- 
terranean, to meet, and, as it were, to defy, the 
ſhores of Sicily and Italy, planted in the following 
century by Greeks, with whom the republic of 
Carthage, long before the age of her great Hanni- 
bal, waged many cruel and bloody wars, For 
three centuries after their eſtabliſhment, the Car- 
. ſeem to have ſilently but ſucceſsfully 
availed themſelves of the natural fertility of their 
ſoil, the conveniency of their harbours, the kill 
and dexterity of their artiſans, the adventurous 
ſpirit of their mariners; above all, of the profound 
wiſdom of their government, which had been eſ- 
tabliſhed on ſuch admirable principles, that, from 
the foundation of their city till the age of the phi- 
loſopher Ariſtotle ©, no tyrant had oppreſſed the 

freedom, 


+ With what energy does Virgil cxprefs the eternal enmity 
between Rome and Carthage ? 
Littora littor ibus contraria, fluctibus undas, 
Imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipſique nepotes. 
Aneid. I. iv. 


5 B. C. 891. Petav. de Doctr. Temporum. Yet, as there 


is a gap in the Carthaginian hiſſory of teveral centuries, every 
man of taſte will be defirous of cxtending the duration of this 
dark and unknown period, to have the pleaſure of believing 
that Æneas and Dido were contemperaries: an opinion not 
altogether improbable, ſince it is adopted by Sir Iſaac Newton 
in kis Chronolo 


gy. 
© Ariftot. de 3 ien. 


arthage, 
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CH AP. freedom, no ſedition had difturbed the tranquillity 
XI. of Cartharge ”. 


which op- From this peaceful and happy obſcurity the 
poles the Carthaginians firſt <meroed int» n > in conſe- 


— quence of thcir oppoſition to th- na -1terpriſes 
of the Of the Aſiatic Greeks, who, abhom +»: Idle of 
Greeks. the ſixth century before Chriſt, vm, - .,rpref- 
five domination of Perſia, threw that. + on (he 
weſtern ſhores and iſlands of the WM -rranzan. 


As a maritime and enterpriſing nativ in. Greeks 
were naturally the rivals of the Carthaginians; 
and the Phocæans, who had left the coal of lonia 
to avoid the cruel tyranny of the Satrap Harpalus, 
had landed at, or perhaps founded, .\leria in the 
iſle of Corſica, before they finally ſettled at Velia * 
in Italy, and Marſeilles in Gaul *. The Cartha- 
ginians, who had already formed eſtabliſhments 
in Corfica, regarded the whole iſland as a de 

cy of their republic, and ſet themſelves to —_— 
with vigour the Grecian invaders. From a fimi- 
lar motive the Tuſcans embraced the ſame de- 
fign ; and the moſt ancient naval engagement, 
diſtinctly recorded in hiſtory, was fought in the 
Sardinian fea, between the Phoczans with ſixty 
fail on the one fide, againſt the Tuſcans and Car- 
thaginians with double that number on the other **. 
The Greeks had the whole glory of the battle; 
they deſtroyed forty of the enemy's ſhips, and 


compelled 


7 If Dido laid the foundation of ſo much proſperity and 
happineſs, ſhe might boaſt, with becoming dignity, of having 
ſecured immortal tame : 

Vixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi, 
Urbem præclaram ftatui, mea mcenia vidi: 
Et nunc magna mei ſub terris ibit imago. 
| VIII, ibid. 

* Diodor. I. v. and Cluverius Sicil. Ant. p. 507. 

9 '] hucydid. I. i. 

wo Thucydid. I. i. & Herodot. I. vi. 
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compelled the reſt to fiy. But the ſmallneſs of CH AP. 
their numbers, greatly diminiſhed by their deſ—-— XI. 

perate efforts in defence of the honour of their ye Ping 
nation agaialt a ſuperior force, obliged them to themfrom 


abandon the project of ſettling in Corſica, ſettling in 
Corſica. 


Though the iſſue of this memorable ſea-fight Power 
tends to diſpel the cloud of fiction concerning _ = 
the remote voyages and ancient naval power of Carihage 
the Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that Olymp. 
in the beginning of the following century, and Ixx. 1. 
before the invaſion of Xerxes, they were the moſt “. C. 300. 
powerful commercial nation in the world. The 
proud centre of their empire was ſurrounded by a 
cluſter of colonies and tributary cities, which ex- 
tended above a thouſand miles along the coaſt 
of Africa. They were maſters of Sardinia and 
the northern coaſt of Sicily . They had eſta- 
bliſhed colonies not only in Corſica but in Malta 
and the Belearian ifles. They often viſited the 
Caſſeterides. They probably firſt diſcovered the 
Canaries, whoſe equable and happy temperature 
entitled them to the epithet of Fortunate. They 
had appropriated the gold mines of Spain, the 
Peru and Mexico of the ancient world; and 
all theſe advantages being directed by the prudent 
enterpriſe of the magiſtrates, conſiſting chiefly of 
merchants **, and improved by the patient induſ- 

1 try 


From the weſtern boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits 
ot Gibraltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles ; but this 
was the extent of the Carthaginian dominion in the greatett 
ſplendour of the republic. Sn Aw's Travels, p. 150. 

12 Polyb. I. iii. c. xxit. | 
'7 Auctor. apud Hendreich Reſpub. Carthag. |. i. 

ln this reſpect the government of Carthage was very dif- 
ferent from that of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with 
beth which Ariſtotle compares it. Iſocrates (ad Nicoclem) 
ſags, that in civil affairs the Carthaginian government was 
ariſtocratical; in military, royal: this probably was the caſe 

in 
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CHAP. try of the people, who knew that by gaining 
XI. wealth they muſt attain reſpect, rendered Car- 
* thage the centre of general commerce. From 
Egypt they imported linen and the papyrus; the 

coaſts of the Red Sea furniſned them with ſpices, 

rfumes, gold, pearls, and precious ſtones **. 
he rich of Perſia adorned the palaces of 
the Carthaginian magiſtrates. From Spain they 
drew the precious metals neceſſary to facilitate 
their commerce; and from Britain and other 
provinces of the north they derived iron, lead, 
tin, and copper, equally neceſſary to ſecond all 
the efforts of their induſtry. The Carthaginian 
exports conſiſted partly in the produce of their 
fertile ſoil, but chiefly in the ingenious labours of 
their artificers. Grains, fruits, honey, leather, 
and flax of a ſuperior kind **, naval ftores, par- 
ticularly 


in the earlieſt times. The chief magiſtrates were called Suf- 
ſetes, which, in the Hebrew language, fignifies judges (Bo- 
chart. Canaan), and might theretore be naturally tranſlated 
by the word Bacon, in Greek. But it appears from Ariſto- 
tle, that theſe judges or kings, who were two in number, 
were nothing more than annual magiſtrates, who convoked 
the ſenate, and preſided in that aſſembly. When the ſenate 
and the ſuffetes were of one mind, the people had no vote in 
the management of public affairs ; but when their opinions 
were different, it belonged to the people to decide. Ariſtotle 
regards this as an unperteCtion in their conftitution ; and time 
juſtihed his opinion. In a commercial republic, where the 
people gradually become more rich and more licentious, ſuch 
2 regulation naturally tended to throw too much power into 
their hands. During the century which elapſed from Ariſto- 
de to Hannibal, the people of Carthage became more power- 
tul than the ſenate: at Rome the ſenate were more powerful 
than the people: and to theſe circumftances, chiefly, the moſt 
judicious author of antiquity aſcribes the very different fortune 
of the two nations in the ever memorable wars waged be- 
tween them, PoLys, I. vi. | 
*5 Pliny, I. xxxviii. c. vii. tells us, that carbuncles were 
{9 common in Carthage, that they were generally known by 
the nanie of Carthaginian. 
% Xeno1hon. de Venatione. 
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partum ; houſhold furniture, toys, and the ma- 


terials of the highly valued Punicean colour. Their 


mechanic arts had attained a degree of perfection 
which was acknowledged and admired by their 
enemies; but the liberal arts, and particularly 
poetry and eloquence **, ſeem never to have flou- 
riſhed or taken root in their republic; a circum- 
ſtance more fatal to the renown of Carthage than 
all the deſtructive ravages of the Romans, whoſe 
immortal hate would have found it more difficult 
to aboliſh the elegant inventions of genius, than 
to extinguiſh the moſt ſplendid monuments of 
wealth and grandeur. 


. Few individuals are capable to enjoy, without The am- 
abuſing, the gifts of fortune; and no nation ever bitious and 


poſſeſſed power, without aſpiring at conqueſt. Far er 
that re- 


was diſtinguiſned by an excluſive and jealous ſpirit, public. 


But the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians 


which ſought to ſtifle the activity and improve- 
ments of every people»that might ever become 
their rival. In the end of the ſixth century before 
Chriſt, and twenty-eight years before the invaſion 
of Xerxes, they concluded a treaty with Rome, 

| recently 


17 Cato de Re Ruſtica, & Valerius Maximus, l. vii. 

75 The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and 
compoſed ſeveral books in that language. Cornehus Nepos 
m Hannibal. Silenus, another Carthaginian, wrote hiſtory in 
Greek. Cicex. de Divinat. Salluft tpeaks of Punic bosks in 
his hiſtory of the Jugurthine war; and we know that Mago's 
Treatiſe of Rural Oeconomy, in 28 books, was tranſlated by 
order of the Roman ſenate, although the elder Cato had pre- 


viouſly handled that important ſubject. I mention not the 
ſpurious voyage of Hanno, ſince better proofs of the Cartha- 


ginian literature may be found in the ſecond and eighteenth 
books of Pliny. But two obſervations naturally preſent them- 

felves, which juſtify what is faid in the text; firſt, that the 
| inians wrote rather on the uſeful than ornamenta! 
arts; and, ſecondly, that their greateſt writers preferred the 
Greek to the Punic language. 


461 
ticularly ropes made of a ſpecies of broom called CH AP. 


XI. 
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CHAP. recently delivered from the tyranny of its kings, 

XI. which marks the utmoſt folicitude to prevent th= 

new republic from ever entering into correſpond - 

ence, or ever gaining acquaintance ”? with the 

The proſ- dependencies of Carthage. The Greek colonies 

perity of in Italy and Sicily, which, within the courſe of 

++ ſixty years, had (for reaſons that will immediate!y 

Carthagi- be explained) received ſuch acceſſions of ſtrength 

nians, and ſplendour, as entitled thoſe countries to the 

appellation of Magna Gracia **, more juſtly 

alarmed the jealouſy, and provoked the envious 

reſentment, of the Carthaginian magiſtrates. The 

Greeks were already maſters of the eaſtern iſles 

and ſhores of the Mediterranean. They were 

not only a warlike but an ingenious and com- 

mercial nation. The naval force of the Pho» 

cans alone had defied and diſgraced the united 

fleets of the Tuſcans and Carthaginians. The 

latter, therefore, beheld with the utmoſt ſatisfac- 

tion the continual ſparks of hoſtility that broke out 

between the Greeks and Perſians. They learned, 

with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara- 

tions of Xerxes; but were ſtill more delighted 

when the great king, who had been accuſtomed 

to receive the preſents and the adulation of the 

tributary princes of Aſia, condeſcended to de- 

who enter mand an equal alliance with their republic ; pro- 

into an al- bably granted them ſubſidies to raiſe troops in 

lance Spain, Gaul, and the northern parts of Italy; 
with — # a 

Lanes, and only required them to join their efforts with 

his own to puniſh, and, if poſſible, to extirpate 

the natural enemies of both. The crafty Africans 

greedily accepted propoſitions, ſeemingly fo fa- 

vourable to their intereſt ; and, after three years 

preparations, had collected an armament of two 

thouſand ſhips of war, and three thouſand tranſ- 


ports, 
*9 Polyb. I. iii. c. xi. 20 Strabo, |. vii. p. 389. 
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ports, to convey an army of three hundred CHAP. 
thouſand men into Magna Gracia **. It was de- XI. 
termined between the confederates, that while 
Xerxes poured his millions into the centre of 
Greece, and rooted out the original ſtock of the 
devoted nation, the Carthagians ſhould cut off its 
flouriſhing branches in Italy and Sicily. The Their 
terms of the agreement were carefully obſerved ; views in 
the combined attack was made at the time ap- N 
pointed ; and Europe is intereſted in knowing to re. 
what particular cauſes muſt be aſcribed the failure 

of expeditions, which, if ſucceſsful, would pro- 

bably have inverted her deſtiny, and deprived her 


of the boaſted ſuperiority which ſhe thenceforth 


maintained over the other quarters of the world. 


Whoever has obſerved the deſolate barbarity of The flou- 
Calabria, or reflected on the narrow-extent, and riſhing 
ſent weakneſs of Sicily, cannot hear without a — 
mixture of ſurprize and incredulity, that five cen- Gracie 
turies before Chrift, thoſe countries contained 
above twenty warlike communities, ſeveral of 
whom could ſend into the field an hundred thou- 
ſand fighting men. The haſty glance of impa- 
tient ignorance will confidently reject, on tis 
ſubject, the evidence of antiquity, as contrary to 
probability and experience; the contemplative vi- 
ſionary will admit the fact, and deduce from it 
many gloomy reflections on the old age and de- 
cay of the world; but the more practical philoſo- 
pher will attempt to diſcover the cauſes of the an- 
cient and actual ſtate of Magna Græcia, in the 
hiſtory and inſtitutions of that country during the 
reſpective periods of time which are the objects of 
his reſearch. | 


The 


21 Herodot. I. vii. & Diodor. I. xi. 
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CHAP. Theeſtabliſhment of Eubœan Cumæ, the mo- 
XI. ther of Parthenope, or Naples, and the foundati- 
on of a few other Grecian cities in Italy and Si- 
— ag cily, remounts, as already mentioned, to the he- 
nization TOIC ages; but by far the greater number of Greek 
of that colonies in thoſe parts were planted during the 
country. eighth century before the Chriſtian era **, and 
chiefly, 1. by the Eubceans, whoſe principal city, 

Chalcis, uſually furniſhing the conductor of the 

colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to the new 
ſettlements; 2. by the Achzans of Peloponneſus, 

who were of the Folian tongue and lineage; and, 

3. by the Dorian fates of that peninſula, eſpeci- 

ally Corinth; to which city may be applied the 
obfervation of ancient republicans concerning the 

fathers of Cato and Brutus, that as children often 

derived luſtre from the merit of their parents, fo 

Corinth acquired renown from the ſplendour and 

The Do- proſperity of its children. Beſides their powerful 
rian colo- colonies in Corcyra, Leucas, Anactorium, Am- 
powerful Dracia, whoſe tranſactions form ſuch an important 
in Sicily. Part of the hiſtory of ancient Greece, the Corin- 
Olymp. thians founded Syracute, which ſoon became, and 
xt. 2. long continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy 
A.C.729- years after their efiabliſhment there, the inhabt- 
tants of Syracufe built Acras, and afterwards, at 

an equal diſtance of time, Camerina. Many other 

cities of lets note owed their birth to the ſame 
metropolis; to that in the ſixth century before 

Chriſt, the v;icuſans had extended their ſettle- 

ments over all the fouthern coaſt of the ifland ©. 

We had already an onportuaity to mention, on 
what occaſion the Lace!zmonians founded the 
Olymp. city of Tarentum in Italy; thirty nine years af- 


RE terwards, Rhegium was built by the " 
an 


22 E-twees® the ioth and 3otz Olympiads, and the years 
7 * and 777 B. C. 
23 Zcyinnus, *. 293. hucy“. J. vi. % Herodot I, vii. 
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and Chalcidians, the former of whom (as we have CH AP. 
related above) had already ſettled at Meſſene, on NI. 
the oppoſite ſhore of Sicily. The citizens of Ta-. 
rentum founded Heraclea, ſituated on the Taren- 

tine gulph, and perhaps gave an acceſſion of in- 
habitants to Locri, which, — originally plant- 

ed by the Eolians, ſeems early to 1 uſed the 
Doric dialeft. The Rhodians, who were alſo of 
the Doric race, built the city of Gela in Sicily, 
forty-five years after the foundation of Syra- 27 
cuſe ; and Gela planted the flouriſhing colony *'x 


of Agrigentum, which ſoon ſurpaſſed the ſplen- A.C. 582. 


city in the iſland, 
By means of theſe powerful eſtabliſhments, the The Eoli- 

Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an 2 in Ita- 

aſcendant in Sicily; but the Achæan colonies, 7 

who were of the Eolian blood and la 22 

commanded the Italian ſnore. Crotona, the moſt 

conſiderable city of the Achæans, and of all Italy 

in ancient times, was built ſeven hundred and ten 

years before Chriſt **. Sy baris, its rival, was 

founded about the fame time, and by the fame 

nation. The former ſent colonies to Tirina, Cau- 

lonia, and Pandoſia; the latter built Laus, Meta- 

pontum, and Poſidonia, or Pæſtum „ whoſe ad- 

mired ruins atteſt the ancient wealth and grandeur 

of the Greek cities of Italy. 


In this deduction, had we followed the order of The Ioni- 
time, we ought to have mentioned, firſt of of, ©. 
the Ionian colonies, who came from the iſle of j*. in 

Vor. I. H h Euboz. 


I Thucyd. I. vi. | 

— _ vili, p. 513, aſſures us of the latter circum- 
ſtance, which is of more importance than the uncertain gene- 
e | 

2 Dionyf. Halicarn. L ii. 
* Scymnus, v. 245. 
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CHAP. Eubœa. The inhabitants of that iſland built 
XI. Naxus in Sicily, a year before the foundation of 
ty—_ Syracuſe **, but neither that, nor their ſettlements 
at Catana, Egeſta, Leontium, ever attained con- 
ſiderable populouſneſs or ſplendour. And it de- 
ſerves to be particularly remarked, that, for rea- 
ſons which will a in the ſequel of this work, 
the Ionians, who ſettled chiefly near the eaſtern 
ſhore of Sicily, never rivalled the power and fame 
of their Dorian and Eolian neighbours, but fell 
ſhort of thoſe nations in Magna Græcia, as much 
as they ſurpaſſed them in the ſhores and iſlands of 

Aſia. 


General Inſtead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 
cauſes of yyith the names of leſs conſiderable ſtates or cities, 
the | Which had little influence on the general affairs of 
and po- the whole country *?, it is of more importance to 
pulouſ- examine the circumſtances to which the inhabi- 
2 tants of Græcia owed their flouriſhing 
ls, ſituation at the period of time of which we write, 
Olymp. when (it may be boldly affirmed) theſe colonies 
xx. i. equalled, and exceeded, the wealth and power of 
A. C. 500. the mother-country. We ſhall not inſiſt on the 

well-known phy ſical and moral cauſes which uſu- 

ally contribute to the rapid growth of newly-eſta- 

bliſhed colonies. It is evident, that amidſt the 


equality of fortune, and ſimplicity of manners, 
which 


2 Thucyd. I. v's 

29 The Magna Gracia which I always uſe in the ſenſe ot 
Strado, Cited above, to denote the Greek ſettlements in Sicily 
as well as Italy, being the moſt acceſſible part of the Grecian 
dominions, has been more fully deſcribed by the moderns than 
any other. The immenſe collection of the Theſaurus Siculus, 
and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. vii. and xii. afford uſeful ma- 
tzrials, as well as Cluverii Sicil. Antiqua, and Fazellus de 
Rebus Siculis, and the excellent work of Gio. Balt. Caruſo, 
Memon iftoriche di quanto e accaduto in Sicilia dal tempo de 
ſuoĩ primi habitanti fino ai Normanni. 
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which commonly prevail in ſuch communities, C HAP 


men who have a wide country before them muſt 
naturally multiply far beyond the proportion of 
nations corrupted and weakened by the vices of 
wealth, luxury, and above all, of vanity, which 
perhaps is the greateſt enemy to the increaſe of 
the human ſpecies. It is ſufficient barely to men- 
tion the natural fertility of Magna Græcia, and 
particularly of Sicily, which in many places pro- 
duced an hundred fold. . The Greeks who ſail- 
ed thither from Peloponneſus, carried with them 
the knowledge and practice of agriculture, which 
had early attained an high degree of ion in 
their peninſula; and the exuberant ſoil of Sicily, 
improved by cultivation, ſoon exhibited a picture 
of that rich abundance, which, in later times, made 
1 beautiful iſland be entitled the granary of 
ome *'. 


— — 


The peculiar ſituation of the Achæans and Do- particular 


rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna 
Græcia derived their origin, had a conſiderable 


influence in accelerating the population and gran- laws. 


deur of theſe new eſtabliſnments. The Achæans, 
whoſe republic became fo famous in later times, 
and that in conſequence of circumſtances which it 
is neceſſary at pretent to deſcribe, originally inha- 
bited a long, but narrow firip of ground, not 
more fertile than extenſive, along the Corinthian 
gulph, whoſe rocky ſhores were deſtitute of good 
harbours**. But the impartial and generous ſpirit 
of the Achæan laws early compenſated the natu- 
ral defects of their territory. They were the firſt, 
and long the only republic of Greece, who ad- 
mitted ftrangers into their community on equal 

Hhz2 rerms 


20 Strabo. |. viii. 3t Diodorus, |. xvi. 
3 Plutarch, in Arato, p. 1031. 
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XI. truly free country, no powerful capital 
—Y Thebes in Bceotia, or Athens in Attica, 


A C. 281. 
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terms with the ancient citizens. In their 
„ like 
domi- 
neered over the inferior towns and villages. 
Twelve cities, which had common laws and inſti- 
tutions, and afterwards common weights and 
meaſures **, ſent deputies to Helice, which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by Homer ** as the moſt conſiderable 
town of Achaia. That place being deftroyed by 
an earthquake three hundred and ſeventy-three 
years before Chriſt, Egæ became the ſeat of the 
general congreſs, which regulated public affairs, 
and appointed annual magiſtrates and generals to 
execute their reſolutions, who were accountable 
to the congreſs, or council, as the members of 
the council themſelves were to the cities by which 
they had been named and conſtituted . This 
excellent ſyſtem of government, which checked 
the ambition, while it maintained the independ- 
ence, of Achaia **, defended that fortunate coun- 
try againſt the convulſions which ſhook and over- 
whelmed the moſt powerful republics of Greece. 
It was then that the Achæans, who during many 
ages had enjoyed their equitable laws in filence, 
emerged from obſcurity : and communicating 
their government on equal terms to the neighbour- 
ing cities of Peloponneſus, preſerved the feeble 
ſpark of liberty, every where extinguiſhed around 
them, for one hundred and thirty-ſix years, till 


33 Polybius, l. ii. p. 178. 

34 Polybius, ibid. mentions this circumſtance, to ſhew how 
deſirous they were to have every thing common and equal 
among them. 

35 II. ui. in the catalogue. 

36 Strabo, I. viii. p. 589, fays, the earthquake happened 
two years before the battle of Leuctra, which was fought 371 
years before Chriſt. 

37 Polybius, ibid. 

3 Schook. Achaia, apud Gronov. Theſ. t. w. 
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they finally 
Rome. This ſhort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely deſcribed in hiſtory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but 
occaſionally glanced at by antient writers : and 
were it not for the defeats and calamities which 
the Achzans ſuffered in later times, we ſhould, 
perhaps, be ignorant that their anceſtors anciently 
"olleſſed an equitable and generous policy, which 
being tranſported with them into Magna Græcia, 
could not fail to promote the happineſs and proſ- 


perity of that delightful country . 
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yielded to the power and policy of C A P. 


The condition of the Dorians, at the time when e gate 
they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, is not leſs of the Do- 
worthy of remark. The ian ſtates of Pelo- rians at 


ponneſus were then univerſally ſubject to the gen- 
tle government of limited, * hereditary prin- 


ces, or to magiſtrates choſen from the deſcend- 


the time 
of their 
emigrati- 


ants of their ancient royal families“, and who, Magna 
thus adorned by birth, were fornetimes ſtill more e Grecia. 


ennobled by wiſdom and virtue . It is the na- 
ture of colonies to preſerve with affectionate re- 


ſpect the inſtitutions of the mother- country, 2 
often 


39 Polyb. Excerp. Legat. & Titus Livius, I. xzxviii. & 
xXIIix. 

Kenophon, in his Greek hiſtory A Ae fon 
lence of the Achæan laws, in eating a paſſage of — 
which will be related in the ſequel. Polybius was evident] 
engaged to enter deeper into 12 ſubject, by the reaſon af. 
1 he only nobili Greece ; they 

were the on ity in ; 
were called nr.. | and long held — * all the Grecian 
ſtates. 8. Tammy has the moſt important paſſages 
concerning them in his commentary on the ancient Athenian 
law, © Tug Evrargla; yuerme Te bus, nas Tagixiy agxerrac, 
nal ro- a, nas e nas dagen t That 
the Eupatridz, or nobility, adminiſter the rites of religion, fill 


| the offices of magiſtracy, interpret the laws, and explain all fa- 


cred and divine matters.” 


+ Thucyd. |. i. 
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CHAP often improve by tranſplantation, aad thrive and 
XI. flouriſh in foreign lands, when they have withered 
and periſhed in the foil which originally produced 

and propagated them. Time and accident, and 

the various cauſes which have been explained in 

the courſe of this hiſtory, tendec to change the 

ancient conflitution, and to dim.niſh the ſtrength | 

of the Grecian ſtates on both ſides the Corinthian 

Circum- Iſthmus. While fierce and frequent wars ex- 
ſtances fa- hauſted their population, the excluſive ſpirit of 
May roo republican jealouſy, which ſternly refuſed ſtran- 
paths 1 gers any participation in their government, or any 
tlersin protection from their laws, naturally repreſſed 
that ceur- their vigour, and ſtunted their growth. The co- 
TY lonies in Magna Gracia, enjoying a wide territory 
before them, had not the ſame interference of 
intereſt, and found ſufficient employment in ſub- 

duing the original inhabitants of that country, 
without commencing hoſtilities againſt each other. 

Nor were they more ambitious to ſubdue the bar- 

barous natives, than ſolicitous to incorporate them 

into their own communities. The kings, or no- 

bility, of Magna Gracia, ſecure of their own pre- 
eminence, fc!t * nothing of the republican jealou- 

ſies which prevailed in the mother-country. They 
received with pleaſure new citizens, or rather ſub- 

jets, from whatever quarter they might come. 

The Barbarians adopted the language and man- 

ners of the nation to whom they were aſſociated ; 

their children recerved a Grecian education; and 

the itates of Italy and Sicily thus increaſing by 
degrees, could foon boaſt, the former of Crotona, 
Tarentum, Sybaris, Rhegium; the latter of Sy- 

racuſe, Agrigentum, Meſſene, Himera, and 


ſeveral 


+: The ſame policy was practiſed by Macedon ; and, as 


we ſhall have occaſion to relate, was the primary cauſe of the 
Macedonian greatnefs. 
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ſeveral other cities, which rivalled or ſurpaſſed the C HAP. 
wealth of Athens or Corinth, and the populouſ- LI. 
neſs of Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. IO 


The wars, conqueſts, or oppreſſions, but above The op- 
all the civil diſſentions, which in the ſixth century preſſion of 
before Chriſt diſturbed and deformed the coaſt of the Aſia- 


ic Greeks 


Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the iſlands — 


agreeable arts, than any other portion of the Gre - 

cian name; but they alſo ſunk deeper in volup- 
tuouſneſs and luxury. Their poetry, which ſtill 
remains, alike atteſts the refinement of their taſte, 

and the corruption of their morals. The effemi- who im- 
nate vices, for which the Ionians were thenceforth proved 
in all ages infamous #*, ſeem to have taken deep a 
root in that century; and it is probable, that along ns 
with their poetry, muſic, and painting, they com- : 
municated alſo their diſſolute and artificial appe- 

tites to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 


But whether this be admitted, or whether we 
ſuppoſe that, according to the ordinary courſe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Græcia having 
attained opulence by induſtry, diſſipated it in idle- 
neſs and licentiouſneſs, it is acknowledged by all 
writers on this part of hiſtory, that the Greek cities 
of Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Cortona, 
had degenerated from their antient maxims, and 
fallen a prey to the moſt dangerous errors and 


vices, when Pythagoras came to their relief, about 
five 


4% Motus doceri gaudet /oniros 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artibus, 
Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungue. Horace. 
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c HA P. five hundred and fifty years before the Chriſtian 
i 


which are The philoſophy of Pythagoras forms an im- 
—4 portant object in the hiſtory of the human mind: 
2 and if we admit the concurring teſtimony of an- 
cient authors **, the philoſophy, or rather the legiſ- 

lation, of this extraordinary man, reformed and 
improved the manners and policy of Magna Gre- 

cia, and contributed in an eminent degree, not on- 

ly to the quiet and happineſs, but to the induſtry, 

wer, and ſplendour, of that celebrated country. 

this influence ſhould appear too great, and 

even incredible, in a r, whois known to have 
ſtudiouſly declined all public offices and authority, 

the occaſion requires that we ſhould explain the 

means by which ſuch extraordinary effects were 


produced. 


Hiſtory of Pythagoras was born at Samos. when Samos 
that phi- was the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing of all the Gre- 
2 cian iſles. His father, Mneſarchus, being a per- 

Vu. ſon of diſtinction in his country“, the promiſing 


xlv. 1 * 


A. C. Goo. Youth was carefully inſtructed in the learning 
His edu- known or valued in that early age. Muſic, po- 
cation, etry, and the gymnaſuc exerciſes, formed the 

principal 


45 Particularly Ariſtoxenus. the learned diſciple of Ariſto- 
tle (apud Stobeum, Serm. 41.) ; various ancient authors cited 
by Jamblicus and Porphyry, as well as by Diogenes Laertius, 
J. viii. ; to which add Juſtin, I. xx. and Cicero, Tuſc. Quæſt. 
de Amicitia, & de Oratore. ** Pythagoras exornavit eam 
G:eciam quz Magna dicta eſt. & privatim & publice, præ- 
ſtantiſſimis & inftitutis & artibus.” ro de Amicitia. 

I ſocrates in Buſiti. Titus Livius, I. i. c. viii. Lucian. 
Lexiphanes. To theſe authorities we may add, that Pytha- 
goras is repreſented on ſeveral Samian coins. Fabric. Bibl. 
Grzca, t. i. p. 455. 

7 Mnefarchus was ſent from Samos to conſult the oracle 
22 probably on ſoime public occafion. Jamb. in Vit. 
Pythag. | | 


| 
8 
N 
? 
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principal part of his education; but the young CH AP. 
philoſopher, if we may anticipate that name, was XI. 
not indifferent ** to the diſcoveries of Thales, te 

7 firſt Grecian who nearly calculated an eclipſe of 

| the ſun; and he early ſet himſelf to rival the Mi- 

leſian ſage in his favourite ſtudies. It is recorded, 

* he learned eloquence from Pherecydes of Sy- 

, who reſided a conſiderable time in the iſle 

of of fr, and who is famous in the literary hiſ- 

tory of Greece, as the firſt author in proſe “. 

Pittacus of Leſbos, Bias of Priene, and the other 

or wiſe men (as they were emphatically 

ſtyled by their contemporanes) who then flou- 

riſhed in Aſiatic Greece, and whoſe abilities and 

virtue had raiſed them, in troubled times, to the 

head of the ſeveral communities of which they 

were a members, excited the kindred 


ambition of ain who appears to have 
been early animated with the defire of 


juſt renown, by promoting public happineſs. In Travels. 

his eighteenth year he viſited the continent of 

Greece, and gained the prize of wreſtling at the 

Olympic games, where his vigour, addreſs, 

and beauty, were beheld with admiration by the 

multitude; while the opening virtues of his mind, 

were ftill more admired by men of ſenſe and diſ- 

cernment. In conformity with the practice of an 

age when the feeble rays of knowledge were ſcat · 

tered over a wide ſurface, and much pains were 

requiſite to collect them, he withdrew himſelf from 
bee uſes of his countrymen, and for a longer 

time was uſual with the Grecian travellers. 

This circumſtance gave occaſion to many 14 


43 


Apollon. apud Jamblichum. 
Diogenes apud Porph. 
0 Plin. N. — boi 
3* Jambl. Porph. &c. 
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CH AP. bles concerning the extent and variety of his 


voyages But it is certain that he reſided 
| ſeveral 


32 The travels of the Greek philoſopher were ſpoken of in 
vague terms, and magnified even by great writers. Ultima: 
terras Juſtraſſe Pythagoram, Democritum, Platonem accepi- 
mus. Cicero de Finibus, I. iv. c. xix. We may well be- 
lieve, then, that ſuch men as Hermippus (apud Joſeph. ad- 
verſ. Apionem), Apollonius, Jamblichus, &c. would carry 
their exaggerations to the higheſt degree of incredibility on 
this fertile ſubject. The chie: ſource of theſe fables, and of 
the ſuppoſed learning of the Magi, Chaldzans, Indians, &c. 
may be found in the credulous or lying writers, who accom- 
panied Alexander in his eaſtern expedition. At their return 
to Greece, they magnihed the learning, as well as the power 
and wealth, of the nations conquered by their patron ; they 
were ſolicitous to perſuade their countrymen, that their an- 
ceſtors had learned their philoſophy from people whofe names 
they had never before heard ; and their own vanity was 
rered by having viſited, and familiarly known thoſe fan 


i 
inſtructors of mankind. Clearchus, Oneſicretus, and Calliſ- 


thenes, were the moſt celebrated of theſe writers, of wh 
Diogenes Laertius, or rather a far ſuperior man whom be 
cites, ſays, As, Jr avre; Ta Tw EMν,: 

| - * They are miſtaken, when they re- 
fer tac Grecian diſcoveries to the Barbarians.” It was natural 
for the eaſtern nations, when they had adopted the language 
and learning of the Greeks, to avail themſelves of Grecian 
authorities, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed 
to people whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. 
Hence the fables of Beroſus the Chaldzan, of Manetho the 
Egyptian, of S inchoniothon the Phoenician. We except from 
this claſs. of fabulifts the Jew, Joſephus, the antiquity of 
whoſe nation reſts on evidence which it would be irreverent 
to name in ſuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thales been 
acquainted with the Jewiſh religion, they would have learn- 
ed far nobler notions of the Deity, than thoſe which it appears 
they entertained. Anaxagoras, ſurnamed 3 w;. the preceptor 
of the great Pericles, was the firſt Grecian philoſopher, who 
faw, by the light of reaſon, the natural and moral attributes 
of God, fo ſublimely deſcribed in the Pſalms of David. Yet 
it never was faid, that Anaxagoras had ſeen the Pſalms, the 


Books of Moſes, or any part of the facred writings; and it 


may be remarked, that Joſephus himſelf, in his firft book, 
(ont. Ap.) however zealous to prove, that the Greeks de- 
rived their knowledge from the Eaſt, can cite no author in fa- 


vour of this opinion, who lived before the age of Alexander. 
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* ſeveral years in the antient kingdom of Egypt, CHAP. 
* which had been long familiarly known to the Xl. 

Grecian matiners, and where the fon of Mneſar —— 
chus might probably enjoy the protection of ma- 
ny hereditary friends. In that country he 
bly made ſome additions to his knowledge in 
arithmetic and geometry ; he certainly learned 
many traditions concerning the gods, and the 
human foul : but what particularly deſerved his 
attention was, the ſecret ſymbolic writings of the 


prieſts, 


$3 There is a famous paſſage in Iſocrates's panegyric of Bu- 
ſiris, which might ſeem to contradict what is {aid in the prece- 
ding note, if we did not refle&, that the rulcs of panegyric re- 
„ quire not always a ſtrict adherence to hiſtorical truth. In 
peaking of the ancient wiſdom and picty of the Egyptians, 
and particularly of the ſacerdotal order, he fays, that he hinr- 
ſelf is not the firſt who perceived and acknowledged their me- 
Tit; that many philoſophers had done this before him, and 


particularly Pythagoras the Samian „Oc aPropneg ug AryurTer, 
Nn pcafgnth; ExEINWY YErOparevrcG, THY TE a2Xþ Qineoofrar mewro; uy TY; 
EXna; Accs, xa Ta Ti rag GuTiay Ts ua Tag AYIOTHAE; rag © 
Toig iegurg eise gige T ο e . Wyupercg, th Xs porous 
— 2 E,? yryror9 Tags Twr ben, aka Tags y To 
arlewaoi i Tu ran pare ar winyroty, iy awry xas n. 
Toourey vag wietim Te; at avarra; unte, wre xas T5 
nerigug àwarrag erh avry alma; ua, aarrug Teoouricu; 
ver sa Tus Taida; Tu; AUTUY EXE GUYYVYIOjabI; 7 TWY eng 
Eg. Who coming to Egypt, and being inſtructed 
by the prieſts of that country, firſt introduced other kinds of 
learning into Greece, and particularly a more accurate know - 
ledge of religious rites and ceremoni.s.” (I have generaliſed 
the expreſſion Buoing xas ayiyna; w To iegng,) of which he 
was a Careful obſerver; thinking that although he were enti- 
tled to no peculiar favour on that account from the gods, he 
would thereby, at leaſt, procure eſteem among men, which 
alſo happened to him; ior he fo far eclipſed the glory of all 
other philoſophers, that all the young defired to become his 
diſciples, and the old were better pleaſed to fee their ſons in 
the company of Pythagoras, than engaged in the moſt Jucra- 
tive or honourable purtuits.” If what is faid in my account 
of the life and writings of Iſocrates be conſidered with atten- 


tion, this paſſage will only ſerve to confirm the obſervations in 
the text. 
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CHAP. prieſts, and the ſingular inſtitutions and policy of 
XI. the ſacerdotal order, by which that body of men 
F had long been enabled to govern prince and peo- 
Olymp. Ple **. At his return from Egypt and the Eaſt, 
Ivi. Pythagoras found his native country gaverned, 
A. ©. 560. or rather inſulted, by the artful and long fortu- 
nate Polycrates; a tyrant whoſe power ſeemed fo 

firmly eſtabliſned, that there remained no 
to ſubvert it, and under whoſe jealous eye the fon 
of Mneſarchus could neither diſplay his talents, 
nor enjoy perſonal ſecurity : he therefore returned 
to European Greece, and again aſſiſted at the 
Olympic games; where being ſaluted by the then 
honoured name of Sophiſt, he modeſtly declined 
that diſtinction for the humbler title of Philoſo- 
pher ; and when aſked what he preciſely meant 
by this new appellation, he is faid to have replied, 
That, in the ſame manner as at the Olympic 
aſſembly, ſome men came to contend for crowns 
and honours, others to ſell their merchandiſe, and 
a third claſs merely to ſee and examine every thing 
which paſſed in that celebrated convention; fo, 
in the greater theatre of the world, while many 
ſtruggled for the glory of a name, and many for 
the advantages of fortune; a few, and but a few, 
neither covetous of money, nor ambitious of fame, 
were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 
magnificent a ſpectacle **.” This definition has 
been often cited, becauſe it well agrees with the 
contemplative notions generally entertained of the 
Pythagorean ſchool ; but it will appear in the 1 
quei, 


9% Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, paſſim, and Strabo, 
I. 10. p. 482. 

$3 Cicero (Tuſc. Quæſt. v. 3.) has tranſlated a paſſage to 
this purpoſe from Heraclides Ponticus, the ſcholar of Plato: 
and the original paſſage of Heraclides is ſtill preſerved in Jain- 
blichus. 
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quel, that the philoſophy of Pythagoras was of a C A 1 vb 


more practical kind. 
From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he 
iravelled to the neighbouring territory of _ ” 


and ſpent a conſiderable time in that capital „di- 
ligently ſtudying the laws and inſtitutions of 'Ly- 
curgus, and obſerving the manners and genius of 
the beſt governed, moſt virtuous, and moſt proſ- 
of all the Grecian ſtates. Here he beheld 
a conſtitution of government (the wiſdom of which 
had been long approved by experience) founded 
on a ſyſtem of education ; and combining in his 
clear capacious mind, the Spartan laws and diſct- 
pline with a mixture of the Egyptian craft and 
policy, he framed that ſublime of legiſlation, 
which was to be far more extenſive than the laws 
of Lycurgus; and which at firſt fixing its root in 
a ſmall ſect at Crotona, was deſtined, in twenty 
or thirty years, to diffuſe its flouriſhing branches 
over Italy and Sicily, 


Pythagor: 
Greece in his fortieth year, in the full vigour 
mind and body *”. His fame, doubtleſs, preced- 
ed him; fince, whoever had honourably diſtin- 
guiſhed ' himſelf in the general convention at 
Olympia, was ſpeedily known and celebrated in 
the remoteſt provinces of Greece. His perſonal 
acquaintances among the Italian Greeks, whoſe 
eſteem, or rather reſpect, he had in that 
auguſt aſſembly, would naturally be loud in his 
praiſes ; and the manners of the age, in which 
men lived together in crowds, and enjoyed their 
paſtimes, or tranſacted their ſerious buſineſs with 
I freedom, in temples and gymnaſia, 
contributed 


yr. Jambl. & Juſtin, I. xx. 
1 A apud Jambl, 


arrived at the capita! of Italian Cauſes of 
of bis a autho- 


Italy. 
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C H AP. contributed to the rapid increaſe of his friends and 

XI. admirers. Upon his arrival at Crotona, he ap- 

— peared in the public places, diſplaying his dexte- 

= 2 rity in thoſe exerciſes and accompliſhments, which 

lents.s were the faſhionable objects of purſuit, and the 

principal ſources of honour. His ſkill in muſic 

and medicine, ſciences which were far better un- 

derſtood in his native country than in Magna 

Gracia, procured him particular regard ; nor can 

we heſitate to believe, that his mathematical and 

natural knowledge would be highly admired by 

the Greeks of Italy, who, having recen tlyreceiv- 

ed the firſt tincture of arts and ſciences from the 

Aſiatics, cultivated them with that ardor which 

novelty excites; and who ſeem hitherto to have 

gained in point of knowledge and civility, in pro- 

portion as they had loſt in purity of life and man- 

ners, by an acquaintance with their Eaſtern bre- 
thren. | | 


His man- Neither the voluptuouſneſs nor the refinement 
ner of life. of the inhabitants of Magna Græcia, were incom- 

patible with the hopes and fears of the moſt pue- 

rile ſuperſtition; and Pythagoras, who had ſeen 
and examined the rites and ceremonies employed 
by remote nations, celebrated for their antiquity, 
to avert the diſpleaſure, or to gain the good-will 
of their inviſible protectors, called forth the whole 
force of this ny) yo — — inſtrument 
of policy, to excite re is perſon, and re- 
. He carefully fre- 
quented, at an early hour, the temples of the 
gods; his regular purifications and ſacrifices an- 
nounced ſuperior ſanctity of character; his food 


ye os ts 
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linen of Egypt, which was the dreſs of the ſa- CHAP. 
cerdotal order in that native land of ſuperſtition, XI. 
as well as of the Athenian magiſtrates and nobles, 9 
in the early and pious times of their republic. 

The reſpect excited by ſuch artifices (if we may 

by that name the means uſed to deceive 

men into their duty and happineſs) was enhanced 

by the high renown, the long travels, the venera- 

ble aſpect, the harmonious voice, the animated 

and affecting eloquence, of the Samian philoſo- 

pher. His hearers ſometimes amounted to two The hap- 
thouſand of the principal citizens of Crotona ; and py revolu- 
the magiſtrates of that republic erected, ſoon after don which 
his arrival among them, an elegant and ſpacious — 
edifice, which was a lated to the virtuous Crotona. 


„ While he con- 
their 
vices. Equally rapid and aftoniſhing, and not 
more aſtoniſhing than advantageous, if we may 
credit the general voice of antiquity, was the re- 
formation produced at Crotona in of every 
age, and of either ſex, by this fingular man. The 
women laid aſide their ornaments, and reſumed 
their modeſty ; the youth preferred their duty to 
their pleaſures; the old improved their under- 
ſtanding, and almoſt neglected to improve their 
fortunes. f 


Yet this revolution of manners was not ſurely His 


ſo inſtantaneous, as the concurring exaggerations ſchoo]. 
of wonder and credulity were naturally inclined 
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CHAP. ples, and thoſe chiefly perſons of weight in the re- 
XI. public, whoſe temper, character, and views, beſt 
> ſuited his own. Theſe were formed into an aſſo- 
ciation, or ſeparate order of men, into which none 

were admitted, who poſſeſſed not qualities and 
endowments worthy of that honour. In order to 
confirm this aſſociation, as well as to obtain the 
purpoſes for which it had been inſtituted, Pytha- 

goras employed the cypher, or ſymbolic writing, 
and other ſecrets, which he had learned from the 
wiſdom, or rather cunning, of the Egyptian 
prieſts: his ſcholars were taught certain fi 
words, by which they might ; 
they could correſpond when ſeparated by place, 

in an unknown character; and ſtrangers of all 
countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were promil- 

cuouſly admitted into the fociety, after undergo- 

ing a due probation as to their diſpoſitions and 

Its influ- underſtanding. In a few years, three hundred 
ence on men, all held the fovereignty of 
—— Crotona ; the influence of the new fect extended 
Olymp. With rapidity over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, and 


wü. 3. other cities of Italy and Sicily; the diſciples of 


A. C. 550. Pythagoras were diffuſed over ancient Greece, 

His great and the iſles of the AZgean Sea, and it ſeemed as 

views. if the ſage of Samos, whoſe nobler ambition de- 

clined and diſdained any particular office of power 

and dignity, had conceived the ſublime idea of 

forming a ſchool, or rather an aſſociation of men, 

who might govern the world, while they were 
themſelves governed by wiſdom and virtue. 


His poli» Pythagoras was deeply perſuaded, that the hap- 
tics. pineis of nations Sans Larry on the boa 
ment under which they live; and the experience 
of his own times, and of his own iſland in particu- 
lar, might teach him the dangerous tendency of 
democratic turbulence on the one hand, and 


jealous 
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jealous tyranny on the other“. He preferred, C H * 


therefore, to all governments, a moderate ariſ- 
tocracy; 


A firiking example of this appeared at that time in Si- 
cily, if we credit Janiblichus, who places the reign of Phala- 
tis, at Agrigentum, in the age of Pythagoras. The doubt- 
ful, or rather incredible, hiſtory of this tyrant, may be com- 
priſed in few words. His reign, of about ſixteen years, was 


diſtinguiſhed by intolerable atrocities. ' He burned his enemies 


in a brazen bull; and, as luſt or cruelty happened to direct, 
ſometimes abuſed, and ſometimes cat, boys. Phalaris, toge- 
ther with his mother and friends (could ſuch a monſter have 
friends ?) were burned, by the long-injured Agrigentines, in 
his own bull. This is the abominable tyrant, whoſe ſpurious 
letters furniſhed an opportunity to Dr. Bentley to diſplay his 
profound erudition (ſee his Difſcrt. upon Phalaris). But that 
very learned man ſeenis not to ſuſpect, that the hiflory of 
Phalaris is as ſpurious as his epiſtles. It was a common arti- 
fice among Greek poets and orators (ſee above the ſpeech of 
Soficles the Corinthian, p. 324.) to exaggerate the vices of 
bad princes. Of this we ſhall find many examples in the fol- 
lowing parts of this vork. This practice began early, for 
Pindar fays, | 


Tov N range Xalu aur MAE ou 
Ex%a ON e ae Tars Dar. 
Pyr. i. Exo. A. 1. 

Ariſtotle mentions, To wigs Gan e Aryoparce, the hearſay about 
Phalaris, which Aſpaſius explains, O & lege Aryeras Payer 
Tos ahr banda. Phalaris is faid to have eat his own fon. In 
the ſame chapter (c. v. I. vi. Ethic. Nicom.) ſpeaking of bru- 
tal paſſions, Ariftotle inſtances Phalaris ſometimes devouring 
boys, fometunes uſing them as the inftruments of an abſurd 
venereal pleaſure: ** Ilges ren h. The phi- 
loſopher does not fay that he believes thete monſtrous fictions, 
any more than Cicero, Ille nobilis taurus, quem crudelifſi- 
mus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris habuifſe dicitur; |. iv. in 
Verrem, c. xxxii. Fimæus, the hiſtorian of Sicily, who was 
more likely than any other writer to be well informed con- 
cerning the tranſactions in his own ifland, repreſents the ſtory 
of Phalaris's bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. 
p. 47. Polybius, indeed, attempts to refute 'Timzus, but I 
think, as to the main point, with little ſucceſs. Nor is it fur- 
priſing that this judicious writer ſhould be carried along by 
the torrent. The republicans of Greece and Rome delighted 
in blackening the characters of tyrants; Tgaywirry Js Tw 

Vor. I. Li Sανα 
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CHAP. tocracy ; which ſeems, without exception, to have 


XI. been the well-founded 


opinion of the greateſt men 


— of antiquity, ſince, under the adminiftration of a 


ſenate, the republics of Greece, of Rome, and of 
attained their higheſt proſperity and 
ſplendour. Yet he was extremely averſe to arbi- 
trary power, whatever ſhape it might aſſume; 
and the main aim of his inſtitution was, to prevent 
in the magiſtrates, and licentiouſneſs in 
the The dead letter of the law could ne- 
ver, he effect that ſalutary un- 
til men were fo N api Ar ogg x diſci- 
ine, as to regard t duties ife as its 
— ble 44 and to conſider the 
eſteem of their fellow - citizens, and their own, as 
the chief ſource of their enjoyment. Magiſtrates, 
thus formed, would command a willing obedi- 
ence, and the inhabitants of Magna Græcia muſt 
ſoon attain the moſt perfect ſtate of which political 
ſociety is ſuſceptible. 
To explain at large 


Serra rer 3 © exaggerat- 
mg. fer the many of grapes. the Taree of their 
manners, and the impiety of their actions. For this reaſon, 


r on 
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ſeeds of nobler facuities, fitted to yield an incom- CHAP. 


parab!, more durable, more perfect, and more 


certain gratification, The chief happineſs of tg 


mind mutt be fought in itſelf, in the enjoyment 
of intellectual and moral pleaſure. Our thoughts 
are ever, and intimately, preſent with us; and 
although the buſtle of external objects, and the 
tumult of paſſion, may fom<times divert their cur- 
rent, they can never dry up their ſource. The 
reflections on our own ͤ conduct, will be continu- 
ally occurring to our fancy, whatever pains we 
may take to exclude them; nor can voluptuous 
enjoyment, or ambitious activity, ever ſo totally 
occupy the mind of a Perſian ſatrap, or a Grecian 
demagogue, but that their principal happineſs or 
milery, in the whole courſe of life, muft chiefly 
depend on the nature of their reflections upon the 
paſt, and on their hopes and fears about futurity. 
To ſtrengthen this great ground-work of morality, 
Pythagoras employed the whole force of education 
and habit. Rules were laid down, to which the 
members of his reſpected order bound themſelves 
to conform, and from which none could ſwerve, 
without being excluded from a ſociety of which 
they proved themſelves unworthy. The diff-rent 
periods of life had each its appropriated employ- 
ment. The youth were carefully iuſtructed in the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, in literature“, and in ſcience, 

112 and 


„ 80 l have tranſlated Es g upars xas Toy anne 

cf Ariſtoxenus apud Stobzum, Scrm. xi. the læarneu reader 
will perceive, that I comprehend under the name of youth, 
the two different periods of life, or zMzas, which the Greeks 
denoted by the words Tay; and rancx;, boy, and young man. 
I have done this becaute it was not the intention of Axiſtoxe- 
nus to lay, that the young men were not ſtill to be employed 
in literature and ſcierce, or that the boys were to be kept ig- 
norant of the laws and conſtitution. The rules of the Pytha- 
g2rean fthoo!, and the laws of Lycurgus, often explain each 

other. 
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Rules for 
the con- 
duct of his 
diſciples ; 
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and eſpecially in the laws and conſtitution of their 
country. Their time was fo diverſified by ſuc- 
ceſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and ſe, that no leiſure 
remained for the premature growth of dangerous 
paſſions; and it was an important maxim of the 
Pythagorean ſchool, that many things were beſt 
learned late ©*, eſpecially love; from which, if 
poſſible, the youth ſhould be reſtrained till their 
twentieth year, and after that period, ſhould rare- 
ly, and with many precautions, indulge a paſhon, 
always hurtful to the weak, and which, when in- 
judiciouſly indulged, enfeebled the moſt vigorous. 
He required in thoſe who had attained the age of 
manhond, that they ſhould no longer live for 
themſelves, but for the buſineſs of the communi- 
ty, of which they were members. They were to 
employ the greateſt part of the day in the duties 
of public ſpirit and patriotiſm ; in the laborious or 
dangerous offices committed to their charge ; and 
to derive their chief reward from reading, in the 
eyes of their admiring countrymen, the hiſtory of 
their generous exploits; and from beholding the 
happy effects of their probity, beneficence, and 
fortitude. 


The Pythagoreans were ſtrictly enjoined, as 
their earlieſt and lateſt work, to review the actions 
of the paſt, and, if time permitted, of many pre- 
ceding, days. In the morning they repaired alone 
to the temples, to ſolitary mountains and foreſts ; 
and after there converſing with themſelves, joined 


in 


other. See above, p. 115, & ſeqq. It may be worthy of re- 
mark, that Jean Jaques Rouſſeau has borrowed what is rati- 
onal and practical, in his ſyſtem of education, fron: theſe two 
great ſources. | 

* Ariſtoxen. apud Stobzum, Serm. lix. This is the great 
principle of Rouſſeau in his Emile. The paſſage of Ariſtoxenus, 
concerning love, is almoſt literally tranſlated in that ingenious, 
but fanciful, work. 
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in the converſation of their friends, with whom C H A P. 


they aſſembled, in ſmall companies, to an earl 


and frugal meal, diſcuſſed different ſubjects of "V 


philoſophy or politics, regulated their conduct 
for the enſuing day, and, by the mutual ſtrength 
and encouragement acquired in this ſelect ſociety, 
prepared for the tumultuous buſtle of the world, 
and the contentions of active life. The evening 
was ſpent as the morning, with this diff-rence, 
that they then indulged in the moderate uſe of 
fleſh and wine, from which they rigidly aviiained 
during the day; and the whole concluded with 
that felf-examination, which was the capital pre- 
cept of the Pythagorean ſchool. 


To enter more fully into the principles of this which co- 


aſſociation, would be repeating what has been for- 
merly obſerved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 


It is ſufficient barely to mention, that, like the ons of Ly- 


legiſlature of S 
higheſt reſpect for age; that, like him, he raiſed 
the weaker ſex from that ſtate of inferiority in 
which they were ungenerouſly kept in all other 
countries of Greece ; that he enured his diſciples 
to temperance and ſobriety by the ſame means 
employed by Lycurgus ; and that both theſe great 
men ' regarded health and vigour of body as 
the firſt principle of mental ſoundneſs and ener- 
gy ; that the probationary filence of the Pythago- 
reans, which credulity has ſo much exaggerated, 
was nothing more than that prudent, recollected 
behaviour, required by Lycurgus, who prized 
higher the caution of filence than the readineſs ** 
of ſpeech : and that the intimacy of the Spartan 
and Pythagorean friendſhips, and almoſt the com- 
munity of goods, naturally flowed from the gene- 


ral 


* Plut, in Lycurg. 


parta, Pythagoras enjoined the curgus. 
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CHAP. ral ſpirit and genius of their reſpective ſyſtems ** ; 
XI. fo that the rules of the Pythagorean order were lit- 
tle more than a tranſcript of the Spartan laws, as 
theſe laws themſelves were only a refinement on 
the generous and manly infiitutions of the heroic 

ages **, 


Origin of Jn the hiſtory of a mar: who entertained ſuch 

Ow juſt notions of human life, as did the founder of 

Ons COn- : 

cerning the Pythagorean ſchool, we may at once reject, 

Pythago- as fabulous, the tales related by the vain, Iy- 

Fas. ing Greeks, who lived in, and after, the age 
of Alexander, when their nation ſeems to have 
loft their love of truth along with their liberty, as 
well as the ridiculous wonders of the later Plato- 
niſts, thoſe contemplative viſionaries, who, du- 
ring the firſt centuries of the Chriſtian æta, degra- 
ded ancient philoſophers, by deſcribing their ac- 
tive and uſeful lives, as if they had reſembled 
their own ſpeculative tranquillity. Yet, after all, 
ſhould the leaſt extraordinary account of the Py- 
thagorean order ſtill ſeem incredible, it need only 
be obſerved, that modern hiſtory, and even our 
own oblervation, may have made us acquainted 
with orders of another kind, of which the rules 
are more difficult to be obſerved than thoſe of the 
Pythegoreans, and it is equally unreaſonable and 
ungenercus to ſuppoſe, that what our own expe- 
rience teaches us may be done by the illiberal ſpi- 
rit of ſuperſtition, could not, in a happier age, be 
effected by the love of glory, of virtue, and of 
mankind. 


War be- The concurring teſtimony of hiſtorians aſſures 
tween us, that the fchool of Pythagoras had flouriſhed 


nd Spbe- above ſorty years, to the unſpeakable benefit of 
Tis. Magna 


*3 See above, p. 120. 
% Diecer. I. zii. p. 77, &c. 
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tona and Sybaris **, the latter of which had ever 
contemptuouſly rejected the Pythagorean inſtitu- 
tions. The city of Sybaris was founded (as 
above-mentioned) by the Acheans, on the con- 
fluence of the river Sybaris, from which the 
city derives its name, and the winding fiream 
of Crathis, which deſcends from the Lucanian 
mountains. The fertility of the foil, the happy 
temperature of the climate, the reſources of fiſh- 
ing, navigation, manufactures, and commerce, 
conſpired, with the ſalutary effect of the Achæan 
laws, wonderfully to increaſe, in the courſe of 
two centuries, the ſtrength and populouſneſs of 
Sybaris; which was ſurraunded by walls, nine 
miles in extent, commanded twenty-five ſubordi- 
nate cties, and, if we credit the evidence of writers 
often prone to exaggeration, could bring three hun- 


487 
Magna Gracia, when a war aroſe between Cro- CHA P. 


XI. 


dred thouſand men into the field. Riches and The Sy- 


L . C ba ” 
luxury proved fatal to the Sybarites, whoſe effe _ = 
by Milo 
the Py- 


miracy paſſed into a proverb, which has been 
tranſmitted to modern times. In a deciſive bat- 


tle, they were defeated by the citizens of Crotona, thagore- 


vader the command of Milo, a favourite diſciple 
of Pythagoras, who had already obtained univer- 
fal renown by his Olympic victories ©*. 


Olymp. 
IXVil, 4. 


A, C. 509. 


But the deſtruction of Sybaris was almoſt alike Sedition 
fatal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in in Croto- 


that city, intoxicated with proſperity, and inſti- 


gated by the artful and ambitious Cylon, whoſe 
turbulent manners had excluded him from the or- 
der of Pythagoras, into which he had repeatedly 
attempted to enter, became clamorous for an 


equal partition of the conquered territory of Sy- 


baris ; 
65 See above, p. 132. 
56 Strabo, I. vi. p. 263. Diodor. ibid. 
7 Athenzus, l. xii. p. 518. 


en Strabo, ibid. Pauſanias, I. vi. p. 369. 
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CHAP. baris; which being denied, as inconſiſtent with 
XI. the nature of ariftocratical government, they ſe- 
dr cretly conſpired againſt their magiſtrates, at- 
tal to the tacked them by ſurpriſe in the ſenate-houſe, put 
Pythago- many to death, and drove the reſt from their 
bee, Ccorntry. Pythagoras himſelf died ſoon after- 
nere. wards, in extreme old age, at Metapontum in 
Lucania *?. His diſciples were ſcattered over 
Magna Gracia, and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carihaginian invaſion, was go- 
verned by men who had imbibed the ſublime ſpi- 

rit of their illuſtrious maſter. 


The Car- Gelon, who, eleven years before that event, 
thaginians had mounted the throne of Syracuſe, was entitled, 
_ ig by the unanimous ſuffrage of his ſubjects, to the 
O!ymp. glorious, though often proſtiruted appellauon, of 
Ixxv. i. Father of his Country 7%. The mildneſs of his 
A. C. 480. government reſtored the felicity of the heroic 
ages, whoſe equitable inſtitutions had much affi- 
nity (as above obſerved) with the political ſytem 
of Pythagoras. This virtuous prince had ce- 
mented an alliance with Theron, king of Axri- 
gentum, by accepting his daughter in marriage ; 
and the confederacy of the two principal ſtates cf 
Sicily ſeemed to have. diffuſed ſecurity and happi- 
neſs over the whole land, when the immenſe ar- 
mament of Carthage was beheld off the northern 
coaſt. Though not abſolutely deſtitute of naval 
firength, the Sicilians had nothing by which they 
could oppoſe a fleet of two thouſand gallies. The 
enemy landed without oppoſition in the ſpacious 
harbour, or rather bay, of Panormus, whoſe name 
may be ſtill recogniſed in the modern capital Pa- 
lermo, where the Carthaginians had planted one 
of their moſt ancient colonies. Their forces were 


commanded 


© Atiifloxenus. | 
* ALilan. var. Eiſt. I. xiii. c. xxxvii. Plut. in Timol. 
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commanded by Hamilcar, who was deemed a C HAP. 
brave and experienced leader. The firſt care of XI. 
this general was, to fortify two camps; the one 
deftined for his fleet, which, according to the 
practice of that age, was drawn on ſhore; the 

other intended as a ſafe retreat for his army, 

which immediately prepared to form the ſiege of 
Himera. Theron uſed proper meaſures to defend 

the ſecond city in his dominions, until his kinſ- 

man, the intrepid Gelon, ſhould arrive to his at- 
ſiſtance, at the head of an army of fifty thouſand 

foot, and five thouſand horſe. While this nume- 

rous army advanced, by rapid marches, towards 
Himera, they rencountered a foraging party of 

the enemy, and took ten thouſand priſoners. But 

what appeared a ſtill more important booty to the 

_ difcernraent of Gelon, they ſeized a meſſenger 

from Selinus, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Agrigentum, which had entered into a treach- 

erous correſpondence with the Carthaginians. 

The priſoner conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, ac- 
quainting him, that the Selinuntines would not 

fail to ſend the cavalry demanded from them at 

the appointed time, which was likewiſe parjicu- 
larly ſpecified. Upon this diſcovery, Gelon 
founded a ſtratagem, not more daring than ſuc- 
ceſsful. He commanded a choſen body of troops 
to advance in the night towards the Carthaginian 
camp, and by day-break to preſent themſelves to 
Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine auxiharies, and when 
admitted, by this artifice, within the rampart, 
w3 aſſaſſinate the general, and ſet fire to the 

71 


It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar of- Defeated 
fered a ſolemn facrifice to the bloody divinity of by a ſtra- 
Carthage, tagem. 


* Diodor. I. ix. ſect. 25, & ſeqq. Polyæn. I. i. c. xxvil. 
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Al. 
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Carthage, who delighted in human victims. While 
he performed this abominable rite, the ſoldiers 


—> ſurrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy filence 


Their dif- 


alters. 


of their deteſted ſuperſtition, with which their 
minds were totally penetrated. The Sicilian ca- 
valry, being admitted without ſuſpicion, thus 
found no difficulty to execute their audacious de- 
fgn. Hamilcar, while he facrificed an innocent 
and noble youth, to the abhorred genius of ſuper- 
ſtition, was himſelf diſpatched with a dagger; and 
next moment the Carthaginian ſhips were in a 
blaze, A chain of Sicilian ſentinels, poſted on the 
neighbouring eminences, intimated to Gelon the 
happy ſucceſs of his ſtratagem ; of which, in or- 
der fully to avail himſelf, that gallant commander 
immediately conducted the main body of his 
troops to the Carthaginian army, while it was yet 
agitated by ſurprize and terror at the ſudden con- 
flagration. The furious onſet of the Sicilians made 
a dreadful havoc among the aſtoniſhed Barbarians, 
who recovering, however, their faculties, began 
to defend themſelves with vigour ; when the me- 
lancholy tidings, that their ſhips were all burnt, 
and their general ſlain, drove them to deſpair and 
flight. Gelon commanded his troops not to give 


quarter to an enemy, who, though defeated, ſtill 


ſeemed formidable by their numbers. It is re- 


ported that an hundred and fifty thouſand periſh- 


ed in the battle, and the purſuit. The remainder 
ſeized an eminence, where they could not long 
maintain themſelves, for want of water and pro- 
viſions. In the language of an ancient hiſtorian, 
all Africa ſeemed to be taken captive in Sicily. 
Gelon diſtributed the priſoners among the Sicilian 
cities, in proportion to the contingents of troops 
which they had reſpectively raiſed for this memo- 
rable ſervice. The greater part falling to the ſhare 
of Sytacuſe and Agrigentum, were employed in 

| beautifying 
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magnificent monuments, ſtill conſpicuous in their 
ruins, ar: tuppoſed, with great p:obability, to be 
the effect of Carthaginian labour. 


491 
beautifving and enlarging thoſe capitals '*, whoſe CH AP. 


XI. 


The melancholy tidings affe cted Carthage with Preaty of 
conſternation and deſpair. The inhabitants of Pt __ 


tween 


that city, ever ſhamefully depreſſed by bad for- Gelen and 
tune, in proportion as they were immoderately the Car- 
elated by the deceitful giſts of proſperity, dreaded thaginians 


every moment to beho!d the victorious enemy in 
their harbour. To ward off this calamity, their 
ambaſladors were ſent to crave a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities on any terms the victorious Greeks 
might think proper to impoſe. Gelon received 
them with ſuch moderation as marked the ſuperi- 
ority of his character, and told them, that he 
would deſiſt from every purpoſe of revenge, on 
condition that the Carthaginians paid two thou- 
ſand talents of ſil ver, to be diſtributed among the 
cities of Sicily, which had incurred trouble and 


expence by the war; that they thenceforth ab- 


fAained from the abominable practice of inſulting 
the gods by human victims; that they erected two 
temples, one in Carthage, another in Syracuſe, to 
preſerve the memory of the war, and the articles of 
the peace 


This honourable treaty was a prelude to that Olymp. 


ſull more famous, concluded thirty years after- | 


wards between the Athenians and the Perſians. 
It marked a nation ſuperior to its enemies, not 
only in valour but humanity, and conferred more 
true glory than could be acquired by the moſt 
ſplendid ſeries of victories. It might be expect- 
ed, however, and feems much to have been de- 
fired, that a people fo advantageouſly diftinguiſh- 

| - ed 


72 Cicero, Crat. is. in Verrem. 73 Diodor. Sicul. ibid. 
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ed as were the Greeks during that age in arts and 
arms; a people who had repelled, defeated, and 
diſgraced the moſt populous and powerful nations, 
and who were alike prompted, by ambition and 
revenge, to the attainment of diſtant conqueſt, 
ſhould have united their efforts againſt the ene- 
mies who ſtill made war on them, and, advancin 

in a rapid career of victory, have diffuſed, along 
with their dominion, their manners, knowledge, 
and civility over the eaſtern world. But various 
events and cauſes, which we ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to explain, tended to detach the colo- 
nies of Magna Grecia from the affairs of the mo- 
ther country, as well as to difunite the two moſt 


powerful republics of that country by inteſtine 
diſcord. 


While the fortune of Athens raiſed her to ſuch 
power, as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the kings of Syracuſe and Agrigentum 
contented themſelves with the humbler glory of 
embelliſhing their capitals with barbaric ſpoils, 
and producing thoſe wonders of art, which, in the 
ume of Cicero and Verres, were eſteemed among 
the moſt precious monuments of antiquity . The 
golden medals of Gelon, till preſerved, and of 


_ thediigheſt beauty , juſtify the glowing expreſſi- 


Decay of 
Magna 
C3: æcia, 
and C c- 
truce n 


of the Py- 


thagore- 
ans. 


ons cf the Roman orator. 


In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too ſoon 
cauſe to lament their inſurrection againſt their 
magiſtrates, and their forſaking the diſcipline of 
Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated ſu- 
perior numbers, who had furniſhed ſo many vic- 
tors in the Olympic conteſt, and whoſe count 
was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 


ſuppoſition 


Cicero in Verrem, paſſim. 
'5 \em. de Trevoux. PFann. 1727, p 1449- 
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ſuppoſition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabi- CH A P. 


tants proceeded from an effect of the climate, 
were now totally routed and put to flight at the 
river Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thir- 
ty thouſand men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, 
whole forces were far leſs numerous. The other 
Greek cities of Italy, which are ſaid to have imi- 
tated the fatal example of Crotona, were haraſſed 


by wars againſt each other, or againſt their barba- 


rous neighbours. In conſequence of theſe misfor- 
runes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their 
credit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, the firſt in Locri, the ſecond in Thurium, 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftituti- 
ons, which, perhaps, were too perfect for the con- 
dition of the times. In leſs than forty years a new 
perſecution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from 
Italy, and completed, according to Polybius, the 
confuſion and miſery of that once happy coun- 
try *. 


76 Polybius, i. 203 
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Glory of Athens. — Military ſncceſs of the Confede- 
rates. — Athens rebuilt and fortified —E xtent of its 
Walls and Harbours. —T he Confederates take Bi- 
zantium.—Conſpiracy of Pauſamias.— Baniſbment 
of Themiftocles= Virtue of Ariflides —Cimon af. 

fumes the Command. — His illuſtriaus Merit and 

Succeſs — Revolt of Egypt. —War in Cyprus.— 
Peace with Per ſia. — Domeſtic Tranſattions of 
Greece. — The Athenian Greatneſs. — Envy of 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. — Earthquake in Sparta. 
—- Revolt of the Helots.— War between the Eltans 
and Piſans.—T he Temple and Statue of 
Jupiter —Diſſentions in Argolis.— Revolt in Beo- 
tia.—Truce of Thirty Years. Character of Peri- 
cles. Subjectian of the Athenian Allies and Colo- 
nies.— Spirit of the Atheman Government. 


Char. FROM the battles of Mycale and Platza, to 


XII. 


— — 
The glo- 


ry of 


theme morable war of Peloponneſus, elapſed half 
a century, the moſt illuſtrious in the Grecian an- 
nals. A fingle republic, one of ſixteen ftates, 


Athens; Whoſe united poſſeſſions nearly equalled the extent 
A. C. 479. of Scotland, and whoſe particular territory is 


—431. 


jn arms, 


ſcarcely viſible in a map of the world, carried on 
an offenſive war againſt the Perſian empire, and, 
though turrounded by jealous allies or open ene- 
mies, profecuted this extraordinary enterpriſe with 
unexampled ſucceſs: at length, granting ſuch 


conditions of peace as the pride of victory may 


dictate, and the weight of accumulated difafters 
condeſcended to ſolicit cr accept. In that narrow 
ſpace of time the fame republic erected, on the 

| | feebis 
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feeble baſis of her icanty population and diminu- C HAP. 


tive territory, a mighty maſs of empire; efta- 


bliſhed and confirmed her authority over the ex- — 


tent of a thouſand miles of the Aftatic coaſt, from 
Cyprus to the Thracian Boſphorus; took poſſeſ- 
ſion of forty intermediate iſlands *, together with 
the important ſtraits which join the Euxine and 
the Egean; conquered and colonized the wind - 
ing ſhores of Macedon and Thrace; commanded 
the coaſt of the Euxine from Pontus to the Cher- 
ſoneſus Taurica, or Crim Tartary ; and, overawing 
the barbarous natives by the experienced terrors 
of her fleet, protected againſt therr injuſtice and 
violence, but at the ſame time converted, to the 
purpoſes of her own ambition and intereſt, the 
numerous but ſcattered colonies which Miletus, 
and other Greek cities of Afia, had at various 
times eſtabliſked in thoſe remote regions. Our 
wonder will be juſtly increaſed, if we conſider 
that Athens obtained thoſe immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant fav or effeminate ſlaves, but 
over men who had the ſame language and laws, 
the ſame blood and lineage, the ſame arts and 
arms, in ſhort every thing common with the vic- 
tors but their audacity and fortune. 


But it is the 
nians that, during this rapid ſeries of military 
and naval triumphs, they cultivated, with a ge- 
nerous enthuſiaſm, the arts which adorn peace 
as well as war, and carried them all to a perfec- 
tion which few nations have been able to imitne, 


and 


Several of theſe iſlands had been formerly conquered by 
Athenian commanders, particularly Miltiades, as we have re- 
lated above; but having rebelled againſt the ſevere goverr- 
ment of Athens, they were finally tubdued by Pericles. 
> Plut. in Pericle. 


3 Strabo, Geograph. paſlim. 


peculiar glory of the Athe- in arts. 
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and none have found it poſſible to ſurpaſs. Du- 
ring the adminiſtration of a ſingle man, more 
works of elegance and ſplendor, more magnifi- 
cent temples, theatres, and porticos were erected 
within the walls of Athens, than could be raiſed 
during many centuries in Rome, though miſtreſs 
of the world, by the wealth and labour of tribu- 
tary provinces * In the ſame period of time 
ſculpture attained a ſublimity, from which that 
noble art could never afterwards but deſcend and 
degenerate ; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to ſeveral of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, pro- 
duced, in the fingle life-time of Pericles, thoſe 
ineftimable models of poetry, eloquence, and 
philoſophy *, which, in every ſucceeding age, the 
enlightened portion of mankind hath invariably 
regarded as the beſt flandards, not merely of 
compoſition and ſtile, but of taſte and reaſon. 
The name of Greek ſeemed thenceforth to be 
ſunk in that of Athenian ; Athenian writers are 
our ſureſt and almoſt only guides in relating the 
ſubſequent tranſactions of the whole nation *; 
and from them we learn what is yet the moſt 
extraordinary circumſtance reſpecting the Athe- 
nian empire, that it had been built on ſuch ſtable 
foundations, and reared with ſuch art and ſkill, 
as might have long defied the hoſtile jealouſy of 
Greece and Perſia, confederate in arms and re- 
ſentment, if various cauſes, which human pru- 
dence could neither foreſee nor prevent, had not 

n 


+ Plutarch. in Pericle. 

5 Pericles may be conſidered as the contemporary of Socra- 
tes, Sophocles, Euripides, T hucydides, &c. fince, although 
he died before them of the plague, theſe and other great men 
flouriſhed during his adminiſtration, 

5 I mean Thucydides and Xenophon, together with the 
Athenian orators, philoſophers, and poets. 
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ſhaken its firmneſs, and precipitated its down-C H AP. 


fall 7. 


Such is the ſubject which I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters; a 
ſubje& worthy to animate the diligence, and call 
forth the vigour of an hiſtorian : but if he truly 
deſerves that reſpected name, he will remember 
that it is leſs his duty io amuſe the fancy by gene- 
ral deſcription, than to explain, with preciſion 
and perſpicuity; the various tranſactions of this 
intereſting and ſplendid theme; to give the reader 
a full and diltin& view of the complicated matter 
which it involves; and to remove every adventi- 
tious circumſtance that might diſtract or dazzle 
the attention, as aſtronomers, in viewing the ſun, 
- careful to ward off its ſurrounding ſplen- 

r. 


— — 


The military ſucceſs of the Athenians (which Military 
naturally forms the firſt branch of the ſubject, be- ſucceſs of 
cauſe it not only ſupplied the materials of future — 4 


improvements, but awakened that energy requiſite d 
to eultivate and complete them) includes three ſe- 
parate actions which were carried on at the fame 
time, and conſpired to the ſame end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
caſioning ſome confuſion of ideas, alike deſtruc- 
tive of the pleaſure and of the ule of hiſtory. 
While we endeavour to keep each ſeries of events 
unbroken and diſtin, we muſt be careful to 
point out its influence on the ſimultaneous or ſuc- 

Vor. I. K k ceeding 


7 Thucydid. |. vii. & viii. paſſim. | 8 

* The chief materials for this portion of hiſtory, conſiſt in 
the fu ſt and ſecond books of Thucydides; the eleventh and 
twelfch of Diodorus Siculus ; Plutarch's lives of Themiſtocles, 
Ariſtides, Cimon, Pericles ; Pauſanias's Deſcription of Greece, 
and Pliny's Natural Hiſtory ; ſcattered facts are ſupplied by 
other ancient writers, whoſe works will be carefully cited. 
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ceeding tranſactions of the times, that our relation 
may be at once ſatisfactory and faithful. In ſuch 
a delineation, the trophies of the Perſian war juſtly 


of the ſub- claim the firſt and moſt conſpicuous place » the 


je. 


The A- 
thenians 
take Seſ- 
—_— 
Olymp. 
IXxv. 2. 


A. C. 479. 


hoſtile animoſity of rival ſtates, which continually 
en vied and oppoſed, but, for reaſons that will be 
fully explained, could neither prevent nor retard 
the growing ſuperiority of Athens, ſhall occupy 
the middle of the picture; and we ſhall throw in- 
to the back ground the ſucceſſive uſurpations of 


that fortunate republic over her allies, colonies, 
and neighbours. 


The common fears, which, notwithſtanding in- 
numerable ſources of animoſity, had formed, and 
hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the 
Greeks, were removed by the deciſive victories of 
Platza and Mycale. After theſe memorable 
events, it was the firſt care of the Athenians to 
bring home their wives, children, and moſt valu- 
able effects from the iſles of Egina and Salamis. 
In the latter ifland they celebrated their good for- 
tune by a national folemnity. The ſublime So- 
phocles joined in the chorus of boys which danced, 
in exultation, around the Barbarian ſpoils * ; the 
valour of his predeceſſor, ÆEſchylus, had contri- 
buted to the victories by which they were obtain- 


ed; and his rival, the tender Euripides, was born 


in the ifle of Salamis“, on that important day, 
which proved alike glorious to Greece and fatal 
to Perſia. But an attention to domeſtic concerns, 
prevented not the Athenians from puſhing the 
war with vigour, though deſerted by the Spartans 
and other Peloponneſians, who failed home before 
winter. The Aſiatic colonies, animated by the 
recent recovery of frezdom, ſeconded the Athe- 


9 Athenzus, I. i. '® Vita Euripid. 
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nian ardour; and the confederates, having ſuc- CH AP. 
ceſsfully infeſted the territories of the great king, XII. 
beſieged and took the rich city of Seſtos in the 
Cherſoneſus of Thrace, the only place of ſtrength. 


which adhered to the Perſian intereſt in that fertile 
peninſula **, 


During the two following years, the war lan- Athens 
guiſhed abroad, while the ſymptoms of jealouſy revuilt | 
and diſcord, which had already appeared in the gan bett. 
ſeparation of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, Olymp. 
broke out with more virulence at home. The 1xxv. 3, 4. 
Athenians began the laborious taſk of rebuilding A. C. 475, 
their ruined city, which the Perſian ſpoils might © 477- 
contribute to enrich with uncommon magnifi- 
cence, and which the acquaintance gained in the 
courſe of the war, with the graceful forms of Ionic 
and Doric architecture, might enable them to 
adorn with more beauty and elegance, than had 
yet been diſplayed in Europe. But the weighty 
advice of Themiſtocles, prevailed on them to ſuſ- 
pend this noble undertaking, and engaged them, 
inftead of decorating their capital with temples, 
theatres, and gymnaſia, to fortify it by walls of 
fuch ſtrength and ſolidity, as might thenceforth 
bid defiance to every enerny, whether foreign or 
domeſtic. In an age when the art of attack was 
ſo rude and imperfect, that the ſmalleſt fortreſs 
formed an object of importance, ſuch a deſign 
could not fail of exciting jealouſy in the neigh- 
bouring republics. The meaſure was ſcarcely de- Jealouſy 
termined when an embaſſy arrived from Sparta, of Sparta, 
remonſtrating againſt a deſign peculiarly danger- 
ous and alarming to thoſe who owed their 
to the weakneſs of their cities. If the Greeks, it 
was faid, © had poſſeſſed any town of impregna- 

K K 2 ble 


* Herodot. I. ix. c. cvi. Diodor. |. xi. c. xxxvii. 
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CHAP. ble ſtrength, they muſt have found it impoſſible 
X. to expel the Barbarians from their country. The 
WV Athenians, therefore, who had hitherto ſo gene- 
rouſly maintained the cauſe of the confederacy, 
ought not only to deſiſt from raiſing walls and for- 
tifications, but even to prevent a ſimilar deſign 
in any republic beyond the lithmus ; the Pelopon- 
neſus was alone ſufficient to afford, in time of 
danger, a ſecure refuge to the whole Grecian 

name.” 


diſcover.  Themiſtocles eaſily unveiled the ſuſpicion and 
ed by Hatred concealed under this ſpecious maſk of pub- 
Themif- lic utility, and encouraged his countrymen to 
tocles; elude the Spartan artifice by ſimilar addreſs. 
The ſenate of the five hundred, who gave au- 
dience to foreign ambaſſadors, declared that 
Athens would adopt no meaſure inconſiſtent with 
the public intereſt, and promiſed ſpeedily to ſend 
an embaſly, in their turn, which would remove 
all groundleſs apprehenſions entertained on that 
ſubject. The Lacedæmonians having returned 
with this temporiſing anſwer, Themiſtocles was 
immediately diſpatched to Sparta, and expected, 
as he had previouſly concerted matters with his 
countrymen **, to be followed, at a pr time, 
by Ariftides, the moſt reſpected character of his 
age ; and by Lificles, an able orator in the ſenate 
and aſſembly. Meanwhile the Athenians walls 
aroſe with unexampled celerity. Not only ſlaves, 
artificers by profeiſion, and the poorer claſſes of 
Citizens, but magiſtrates of the firſt rank, the 
venerable fathers of the republic, wrought with 
their own hands, and with unceaſing induſtry. 
The feeble efforts of wemen and children con- 
tnbuted to the uſeful labour. The moit ſuper- 
| ſtitious 
* Idem ibid. & in Themiſt. Lyſias Orat. Funeb. & Cont. 

Tits 
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ſtitious of men neglected their accuſtomed ſo-C HAP. 
lemnities, and no longer acknowledged the diſ- X"' 


tinction of days or ſeaſons : nor did even the ſilent 
tranquillity of night abate the ardour of their dili- 
gence. The ruins of their city happily ſupplied 
them with a rich variety of material ; no edifice 
was ſpared, public or private, ſacred or profane ; 
the rude ſculpture of antient temples, even the 
mutilated tombs of their anceſtors, were con- 
founded in the common maſs ; and, at the diſ- 
tance of near a century, the fingular appearance 
of the wall, compoſed of ſtones rough and unpo- 
liſhed, of various colours, and unequal ſize, at- 
teſted the rapid exertions by which the work had 
been conſtructed ”. | 


Themiſtocles had hitherto, under various pre- ang its ef. 
tences, avoided declaring his commiſſion before fetts elu- 


the Spartan ſenate. When urged 
by ſome of the magiſtrates, who began to ſuf 


his filence, he ſtill alleged the abſence of his 
colleagues as a ſufficient reaſon for delay. But a 
company of travellers, who had recently viſited 
Athens, gave intelligence of the extraordinary 
works carrying on in that city. This information, 
and the reſentment of the Spartans which it oc- 
caſioned, muſt have diſconcerted a man who poſ- 
ſeſſed leſs cool boldneſs than the commander at 
Salamis and Atemiſium. But Themiſtocles, with 
the addreſs congenial to his character, aſſerted, 
that it was unworthy the gravity of Sparta to re- 
gard the vague rumours of obſcure men ; and that 
before lightly ſuſpecting the approved fidelity of 
their allies, ſhe ought to beſtow ſome pains in dif- 
covering the truth. This declaration was en- 
forced, it is ſaid, by ſeaſonable bribes to the moſt 
popular 


" Thucydid. |. i. c. lxxxix. & ſeqq. 


to this meaſure ded by his 
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C H AP. popular of the Ephori ; and the Spartans, delu- 
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ded or corrupted, agreed to diſpatch a ſecond 


A embaſſy to Athens, confifting of ſome of their 


moſt reſpectable citizens. Theſe men had no 
ſooner arrived at their deſtination, than they were 
taken into cuſtody, as pledges for the ſafe return 
of Themiſtocles and his colleagues, who by this 
time had brought him the welcome news, that 


the walls were completed. The Athenian am- 


baſſadors were now prepared to throw off the 
maſk. They appearcd in the Loacedzmoman aſ- 
ſembly ; and Themiſtocles, tpeaking for the reſt 
declared, that his countrymen needed not to learn 
from their confederates, what meaſures were ho- 
nourable to themſelves, and beneficial to the 
common cauſe ; that, by his advice, they had 
firmly defended their city againſt the aſſaults of 
open enemies and jealous friends; and that if 
Sparta entertained any reſentment of this mea- 
jure, which was evidently not leſs conducive to 
the public intereſt, than, perhaps, diſpleaſing to 
private ambition, her anger would be equally un- 
juſt and impotent, ſince her own citizens muſt 
remain as hoſtages at Athens, till his colleagues 
and himſelf ſhould be reftored in ſafety to their 
country . Whatever fecret indignation this 
ſpeech might excite, the Spartans thought proper 
10 ſuppreſs their animoſity. They allowed the 
ambaſſadors to return home; but the conduct of 
Themiſtocles laid the foundation of that unrelent- 
ing hatred with which he was perſecuted by 
Sparta; whole intrigues engaged all Greece, not 
excepting Athens herſelf, in the deſtruction of 
this illuſtrious citizen. Yet his eminent ſervices, 
before they were interrupted by the ſtorm of per- 
ſecution, gave an opportunity to his unworthy 

country 


"+ Plut. &c. ibid. 
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country to diſplay more fully her fignal ingrati- C H AP. 
tude **, XII. 
* . 
The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themif- 


was ſmall, narrow, and inconvenient. To ſup- 2 

py its defects, Themiftocles, even before the 1 
er ſian invaſion, had recommended the Piræus, Olymp. 

a place five miles diſtant from the citadel, fur ixxv. 4. 

niſhed with three natural baſons, which, if ſuffi - A. C. 477- 

ciently fortified, might form a far more commo- 

dious and ſecure ſtation for the Athenian navy. 

The foundations were laid, and the walls began 

to riſe, when the cruel ravages of the Barbarians 

interrupted the undertaking. Having in the pre- 

ceding year fortified the city, Themiſtocles 

thought the preſent a proper time to finiſh the 

new harbour. His addreſs, his eloquence, and 

his bribes, were ſeaſonably applied to divert the 

reſentment of Sparta, who, though thenceforth 

leſs jealous of the naval than military power of 

her rival, threatened, on this occaſion, to enter 

Attica with an armed force. But the artful Athe- 

nian had the ſkill to perſuade the Spartans, and 

their allies, that the procuring a ſtrong and capa- 

cious harbour was a matter eſſentially requiſite to 

the common intereſt of the Grecian confederacy. 

The work, meantime, was carried on at Athens 

with much fpirit and activity, and, in lets than a 

twelvemonth, brought to ſuch a protperous con- 

cluſion, as could ſcarcely be credited, but on the 

teſtimony of a contemporary hiſtorian of the moſt 

approved diligence and fidelity. The new 

walls were ſufficiently broad to admit two car- 

riages abreaſt ; the ſtones compoſing them "_ 


*5 Diodor. |. xi. p. 437. ; ; 
1 1 bucydid. I. 1. c. xciii, Plut. in The miſt. Diodor. xi. 
430. 
*7 Thucydid. ubi ſupra. in Cimen. 
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CHAP. of an immenſe fize, ſtrongly united by bars of 
XII. iron, which were faſtened by melted lead. The 
——r— Pirzus ſoon grew into a town, containing many 
thouſand inhabitants. It was joined to the city 
by walls begun by Cimon, but finiſhed by Peri- 
cles, twenty years after the harbour itſelf had 
A.C.457- been erected. The new buildings of Cimon and 
Pericles are often mentioned in hiſtory under the 
name of the Lang Walls. They extended forty 
ſtadia on either fide ; and when added to the cir- 
cumference of the ancient city (about ſixty ſtadia) 
give us for the whole circuit of the Athenian forti- 
fications an extent of nearly eighteen Engliſh 

miles ©, 


The war The altercations and animoſities excited by 
againſt ſuch undertakings among the confederates at 
Perſia home, prevented not their united arms from aſ- 
aye +4 aulting the dominions of the great king. Thirty 
confede- Athenian, and fifty Pel neſian ſhips, had been 
rates; employed to expel the Perũan garriſons from the 

ſea-ports which they ſtill occupied in the Helleſ- 

pont, the Prepontis, and the Ægean iſles. The 

European fleet, being ſeaſonably joined by va- 

rious ſquadrons from the Greek cities of Aſia, 

ſcoured the eaſtern ſhores of the Mediterranean, 

and delivered from oppreſſion the long-enſlaved 
who take iſland cf Cyprus. , Their next operation muſt 
Byzan- have been T conſiderable diſtance of time, 
ie  fince they haFto return near two hundred leagues 
Ixxzvi x, Weltward, and then to proceed almoſt as far 
phorus of Thrace. 
At the entrance of this celebrated canal, which 
Joins the Euxine and Propontis, the city of Bizan- 
tium, deitined in ſuture ages to become the _ 


* Pauſanias, p. 20, & ſeqq. Strabo, p. 391, & qa. 
ut. 
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of empire, and long to remain the chief emporium C H A P. 


of Europe and Aſia, had been firſt founded by a 
feeble colony of Megareans, which had gradually 
become populous, flouriſhing, and independent, 
but which was actually commanded and inſulted 
by armed Barbarians. It is not probable that 
Xerxes, or his miniſters, perceived the peculiar 
ſecurity of Byzantium, ſituate between the Boſ- 
and the Helleſpont, two ftraits, which it 
might occaſionally ſhut to aa hoſtile navy, or 
open to the fleets of commerce. But had they 
been ſenſibie of this advantage, the misfortunes 
hitherto attending all their maritime enterpriſes, 
muſt have rendered it impoſſible to encourage 
their ſeamen to reſiſt a victorious enemy. They 
diſcovered, however, more than their uſual vi- 
gour, in defending, by land, a place which they 
regarded as the center of very valuable poſſeſſi- 
ons. The adjacent coaſt of Thrace forms a ſtrik- 
ing contraſt with the inland parts of that country. 
Inſtead of bleak heaths, and ſnowy mountains, 
which deform the inhoſpitable regions of Hæmus 
and Rhodope, the maritime provinces produce in 
abundance, vines, olives, the moſt uſeful grains, 
and the moſt delicious fruits. The climate vies 
with the delightful ſoftneſs of the Aſiatic plains; 
and the foil had been long cultivated by Greek 
colonies, who had widely extFided themſelves on 
both ſides of Byzantium. "The Barbarians ſtrength- 


— the garriſon of the place, which was well 
pplied with viſions, and commanded by Per- 
— of the firſt diſtinction, among whom were 


ſeveral kinſmen of the great king. The ſiege 
was obſtinate, but the events of it are not de- 
ſcribed in hiftory. It is only known, that 
the walls were ftormed, and that an immenſe 


booty, together with many Perſian * 
an 


— 
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CHAP. and nobles, fell into the hands of the vic- 


XII. tors 4 
AKN = 


The con- Here ends the glory of Pauſanias, who fiill 
— * of commanded the forces of the confederacy; a man 
nias; Whoſe fame would rival the moſt illuſtrious names 
of antiquity, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzan- 
tium. The rich ſpoils of Platza, of which the 
tenth was allotted to him, as general, raifed him 
above the equality required by the republican in- 
ſtitutions of his country. His recent conqueſt ſtill 
farther augmented his wealth and his ambition ; a 
continual flow of proſperity, which is dangerous to 
the beſt-regulated minds, proved fatal to the aſ- 
piring temper of Pauſanias. As he conceived 
himſelf too great to remain a ſubject, he was 
willing to become a ſovereign, through the aſſiſt- 
ance of Xerxes, the inveterate enemy of his coun- 
try. To this prince he made application, by 
means of Gongylus the Eretrian, a fit inſtrument 
for any kind of villainy. To ſuch an aſſociate 
Pauſanias had entruſted the noble Perſians taken 
in Byzantium. This man eſcaped with his pri 
ſoners acroſs the Boſphorus, and conveyed a 1 
ter to the great king, in which the Spartan gene- 
ral, having mentioned as an indubitable proof of 
his ſincerity, the reſtoring his captive kinſmen, 
opoſed to enter into ftrict amity with Xerxes, 
to take his daughter in marriage, to ſecond his 
efforts in conquering Greece, and to hold that 
country as a dependent province of the Perſian 
empire. The Perſian is faid to have highly re- 
liſhed theſe propofals, the ſubjugation of Greece 
being the great object of his reign. It is certain, 
that he ſpeedily ſent Artabazus, a nobleman 
of 


1 Plut. in Aritid. Thucydid. I. i. 95, & ſeqq. Diodor. 
l. vi. 41—45. 
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of confidence, to confer and co-operate with the C H A- 


f XII. 
traitor. 


But Paufanias himſelf acted with the precipi · ill con- 
tancy and inconſiſtency of a man, who had either ducted 
been deluded into treafon by bad advice, or total- 
ly intoxicated by the dangerous vapours of ambi- 
tion that floated in his diſtempered brain. Inſtead 
of diſſembling his deiigns until they were ripe for 
execution, he aſſumed at once the tone of a maſ- 
ter, and the manners of a tyrant. He became 
difficult of acceſs to his colleagues in command; 
diſdained their advice in concerting meaſures 
which they were ordered to execute; he was ſur- 
rounded by guards, choſen from the conquered 
Barbarians ; and he puniſhed the ſlighteſt offence 
in the allied troops, with a rigour hitherto un- 
known to the Grecian diſcipline. He ſtill ma- 
naged, indeed, the fierce ſpirits of the Spartans, 
but without any degree of prudence, fince the 
diſtinctions which he demanded for them, tended 
only to irritate and inflame their confederates, 
who were not allowed to forage, to draw water, 
to cut down ſtraw for their beds, until the coun- 
try men of Pauſanias had been previouſly furniſh- 
ed with all theſe articles. 


This intolerable infolence diſguſted and pro- The al- 
voked the army in general, but eſpecially the lo- _ _ 
nians, who lamented that they had been no ſoon- - hog * 
er delivered from the ſhackles of Perſian deſpot- Oiymp. 
1m, than they were bent under the feverer and xvi. 1. 
more odious yoke of Sparta. By common con- A C· 76 
ſent, they repaired to the Athenian, Ariftides, and 
his colleague Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, a youth 
of the faireſt hopes, who had ſignalized his patri- 
otiſm and valour, in all the glorious ſcenes of the 
war, Their deſigns being approved by the Athe- 

nian 
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CH AP nian admirals, Uliades and Anta who re- 

XIl. ſpectively commanded the fleets of Samos and 

chaos. the braveſt of all the maritime allies, ſeized 

the firſt opportunity to inſult the galley of Pauſa- 

nias; and when reproached and threatened by the 

Spartan, they defired him to thank Fortune, who 

had favoured him at Platza, the memory of which 

victory alone ſaved him from the immediate pu- 

niſhment of his arrogance and cruelty. Theſe 

werds ſpeedily re-echoed through the whole fleet, 

and ſerved, as ſoon as they were heard, for the 

and ſub- ſignal of general revolt. The different ſquadrons 

mit to the of Aſha and the Helleſpont failed from their ſtati- 

6—— joined the ſhips of Uliades and Antagoras, 

loudly declared againſt the infolent ambition of 

Pauſanias, abjured the proud tyranny of Sparta, 

and for ever ranged themſelves under the victori- 

ous colours of Athens, whoſe generous magnani- 

mity ſeemed beſt fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen **, 


Pauanias This revolution had immediate and important 
_ effects, which we ſhall proceed to explain, when 
Spartans. WE have puniſhed and diſmiſſed the unworthy 
Olymp. Pauſanias. Appriſed of his malverſation and 
Izxvi. 2. treachery, the Spartan ſenate recalled him to 
A. C. 475. ſtand trial for his life. But his immenſe wealth 
enabling him to corrupt the integrity of his judg- 

es, he eſcaped without farther puniſhment than 
degradation from his office, and paying a heavy 

fine. In his ſtead the Spartans ſubſtituted, not 

one admiral, but ſeveral captains, with divided 
authority, thereby to remove the odium and re- 
ſentment which the infolence of unlimited com- 

mand had excited among their confederates. 
Paufanias, though diveſted of his public gy + 

ving 


»® Nepos. in Pauſan. Plutarch. in Ariſtid. 
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having —— theſe officers to the Helleſ- C HA. 
t, in a veſlel fitted out at his private expence, XIII. 

— to diſplay more arrogance than ever. He Returns 

diſdained not only the manners and behaviour, to the 

but the dreſs and appearance, of a Greek; car - eaſt: 

ried on, almoſt openly, his treacherous corre- 

with Artabazus; increaſed the number 

of his Barbarian guards and attendants; trampled 

with contempt on the moſt revered inſtitutions of 

his country; and aſſumed that provoking p 

of power, and that offenſive oſtentation of vice, 

which diſgraced the profligate ſives of the Perſian 

ſatraps**. 


When the Spartan magiſtrates received a full recalied 
account of his pride and folly, they were appre- J e, 
henſive left he might refuſe to return home on an 
ordinary ſummons, and therefore employed the 
form of the ſcytale, which they reſerved for the 
molt folemn occaſions. I he ſcytalẽ (for opinion 
can give importance to any thing) was only a nar- 
row ſcroll of parchment, which had been rolled on 
2 piece of wood, and then ſtamped with the de- 
cree of the republic. Every Spartan, inveſted 
with authority at home or abroad, poſſeſſed a tal- 
ly exactly correſponding to the rod on which the 

t had been firit rolled. By applying his 
rally, the words of the ſcy talẽ neceſſarily arranged 
themſelves in their original form, and atteſted the 
authentic command of the magiſtrate. As tutor 
to the infant king of Sparta, Pauſanias had been 
turniſhed with an inſtrument of this kind; and 
ſuch is the effect of legal formality, that a 
man who would probably have deſpiſed the 
injunction of a ſimple letter, returned with- 
out delay to a country which he had betrayed, 

when 


*t Thucydid. i. 95. & 128. 
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CHAP. when recalled by this frivolous, but reſpected ce- 


XII. remony. 
ED —ę— 


and pu- The external profeſſions, and hypocritical pe- 
niſhed. gantry, of Spartan virtue, were moſt ſhamefully 
detected and expoſed in the whole affair of Pau- 
ſanias. Though convicted of the moſt odious ty- 
ranny, extortion, and profligacy, he was till al- 
lowed to enjoy the benefit of perſonal freedom ; 
to correſpond by frequent meſſages with his ac- 
complice Artabazus; and, at length, to tamper 
with the Helots and Meſſenians, theſe oppreſſed 
ſlaves, who were ever ready to rebel againſt the 
unrelenting tyranny of their maſters. But as it 
exceeded even the opulence and effrontery of 
Pauſanias, to corrupt and influence the whole re- 
public, thofe who had either eſcaped the general 
contagion of venality, or who were offended at 
not ſharing his bribes, accuſed him, a third time, 
of treaſon to Greece, in conſequence of an event 
which enabled them in the fulleſt manner, to 
good the charge. An unhappy youth, 


make 
who lived with Pauſanias as the infamous miniſter 
of his pleaſure, was deſtined by that monſter to 
become the victim of his ambition. He was 
charged with a' letter from his maſter to Artaba- 
zus, in which, after explaining the actual ſtate of 
his affairs, Pauſanias hinted to him, as had been 


his uſual practice, to diſpatch the bearer. The 
ſuſpicious youth, who had obſerved that none of 
thoſe ſent on ſuch errands ever returned to their 
country, broke open the letter, and read his own 
fate. Fired with reſentment, he inftantly carried 
the writing to the enemies of Pauſanias, who pru- 
dently adviſed the meſſenger to take refuge in the 
temple of Neptune, expecting that his maſter 
would ſoon follow him. Meanwhile they prac- 
uſed a concealment in the wall of the temple, and 

having 
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having acquainted the Ephori, and other chief CHAP, 


magiſtrates, with their contrivance for convicting 
the traitor by his own words, they obtained a de- 


38 


putation to accompany them, to remain concealed 


with them in the temple, and to overhear the 
mutual reproaches of Pauſanias and his meſſenger. 
Yet the ſuperſtition of the Spartans permitted 
them not to ſeize the criminal in that facred edi- 
fice. He was allowed to retire in ſafety; and 
when the ſenate had at length determined to lay 
hold of him, he was privately admonifhed of his 
danger by ſome members of that venal aſſembly. 
Upon this intelligence, he took refuge in the 
temple of Minerva, from which it being unlawful 
to drag him, that aſylum was ſurrounded by 


guards, and he thus periſhed by hunger 


The late puniſhment of this deteſtable traitor Arifticcs 
could not repair the ruinous effects of his miſcon- entruſted 


duct and villainy. Not only the lonians, who 


with tae 
finances cf 


had firſt begun the revolt, but the foreign confe- the confe- 


of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans 
had ſent to command them. A few communi- 
ties of Peloponneſus alone followed the Lacede- 
monian ſtandard ; but the iſlanders and Aſiatics 
unanimouſly applied to Axiſtides, to whoſe ap- 
proved wiſdom and virtue they not only entruſted 
the operations of the combined armament, but 


derates in general, loudly rejected the pretenſions d-rates. 


Olymp. 
Ixxvi. 2. 


A. C. 475. 


voluntarily ſubmitted their more particular con- 


cerns; and experience ſoon juſtified their prudent 
choice. Pay was not yet introduced into the 
Grecian ſervice, becauſe the character of ſoldier 
was not ſeparated from that of citizen. It had 
been uſual, however, to raiſe annually a certain 


proportion 


* Thucyd. I. i. c. cxxviii. & ſeqq. Diodor. I. XI. c. xliv. 
& Nepos in Pauſan. 
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CHAP. 
XII. 
— — 


Their 
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ion of ſupplies among the ſeveral confede- 
rates, in order to purchaſe arms, to equip and 
victual the gallies, and to provide ſuch engines 
of war as proved requiſite in ſtorming the fortified 
towns belonging to the common enemy. By 
unanimous ſuffrage, Ariſtides was appointed to 
new-model and apply this neceſſary tax, which had 
been impoſed and exacted by the Spartans without 
ſufficient attention to the reſpective faculties of the 


- contributaries. The honeſt Athenian executed this 


delicate office with no leſs judgment than equity. 
The whole annual impoſition amounted to four 
hundred and fixty talents, about ninety thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; which was proportioned with ſuch 
nice accuracy, that no ſtate found the ſmaielt rea- 


ſon to complain of partiality or injuſtice. The 


common treaſure was kept in the central and facred 
iſle of Delos; and though entruſted to the perſonal 
diſcretion of the Athenian commander, was ſoon 
conceived to lie at the diſpoſition of his republic 


Merit and While the merit of Ariftides thus procured his 


per ſlecu- 
ion 
Themif- 
tocles. 


countrymen the management of the national trea- 
ſary of Greece, Themiſtocles was equally fucceſs- 
ful in improving the internal reſources of the tate. 
By yielding more protection to ſtrangers than they 
enjoyed in neighboming cities, he augmented 
not only ' the populouſneſs, but the wealth of 
Athens, as that deſcription of men paid an annual 
contribution in return for their ſecurity **. This, 
together with other branches of the revenue, he 
employed in building annually about ſixty gallies, 
the addition of which to the Athenian navy abun- 
dantly compenſated ſuch loſſes as were ſuſtained by 
the accidents of the fea in foreign parts. Notwith- 

ſtanding 


#3 Plut. ia Arifti! p 532. % qr. 
bid. p. 534. Thucyd. I. i. c. xcvi. Diodor. p. 440. 
Lyxyſias ady. Piilyn. 
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ſtanding the envy and malice of worthleſs dema- C HA P. 
gogues, who infeſted the Athenian aſſembly and XII. 


courts of juſtice, Themiſtocles was faſt advancing 
to the attainment of the ſame authority at home, 
which Ariftides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had conſpired with 
Pauſanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
reſentment of the Spartans againſt this extraordi- 
nary man, ſufficiently explains the reaſon why 
they, who were fo dilatory in their proceedings 
againſt Pauſanias himſelf, ſhould be fo eager to 
bring to puniſhment his ſuppoſed accomplice. 
But it is not ſo eaſy to conceive, how the Atheni- 
ans could admit ſuch an accuſation againſt a man, 
whoſe ſingular valour and eonduct had gained the 
deciſive victory at Salamis; whoſe councils and 
addreſs had fortified their city with impregnable 
ſtrength; whoſe foreſight and activity had pro- 
cured them a ſieet which no nation in the world 
could reſiſt; and whoſe abilities and patriotiſm 
had not only ſaved his country from the moſt for- 
midable invaſioa recorded in hiftory, and which 
was principally directed againſt Athens, but 
amidſt the terrors of this invaſion, the treachery 
of falſe friends, and the violence of open enemies, 
had fo eminently contributed to raiſe his republic 
to the firlt rank in the Grecian confederacy. Yet 
ſach, on the one hand, was the effect of that envy 
which, in republics, always accompanies excel- 
lence ; and ſuch, on the other, the influence of 
Spartan bribery and intrigues, that Themiſtocles 
was baniſhed by the oftraciſm, a punithment in- 
flicted on men whoſe atpiring ambition ſeemed 
dangerous to freedom, which required not the 
proof of any particular delinquency, and which 
had effect only during a term of years. 

Vol. I. Ll It 


29 Diodor. p. 445. & ſeqq. Plut. ibid. 
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CHAP. It is probable, that the illuſtrious exile would 
XII. have been recalled before the expiration of the 
appointed time ; but the perſecution of Sparta al- 

— _ lowed not his countrymen leiſure to repent of 
rafter. their ſeverity. Having puniſhed Pauſanias, they 
Olyu-p. acquainted the Athenians, © That from the pa- 
Kt, pers of that notorious traitor, complete evidence 
E473 appeared of the guilt of Themiſtocles; that it was 
not ſufficient, therefore, to have expelled him for 

a few years from Athens, by an indulgent decree, 

which the aſſembly might revoke at pleaſure ; that 

crimes againſt the general confederacy of Greece, 

ought to be judged by the Amphi yonic council, 

and puniſhed by death, or perpetual baniſhment.” 

The Athenians ſhamefully complied with this de- 

mand. It appeared, indeed, that Themiſtocles 

had correſponded with Paufanias, and been privy 

to his deſigns ; but he perſiſted in affi ming, that 

he never had approved them. The riva'ſhip and 

enmity ſubſiſting between Sparta and Argos, had 
induced him to chooſe the latter as the place of his 

retreat. There he received the news of his con- 
demnation ; after which, not thinking himſelf ſe- 

cure in any city of Peloponnetus, he failed to 
Corcyra. Burt his enennes ſtill continuing to pur- 

fue him, he fled to the oppoſite coaſt of Epirus, 

and ſought refuge among the barbarous Moloſ- 

fans. Soon afterwards he eſcaped into Perſia, 

Where his wonderful verſatility of genius, in learn- 

ing the language and manners of that country, 
recommended him to the new king Artaxerxes, 

who had lately fucceeded the unfortunate invader 

Olymp. of Greece. The ſuſpicion of treaſon throws a 


Ixxvii. t- dark ſhade on the eminent luſtre of his abilities; 
A. . 472- nor does the diſintereſtedneſs of his private character 
tend to remove the imputation. Though he had 
carried with him his moſt valuable effects, yet the 
eſtimate of the property which he left behind in 

| Athens, 


* 1 2 —_—_— 11 „ 9892 
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Athens, *amounted to an hundred talents (above C HA P. 
twenty thoutand pounds ſterling), an immenſe X 
jam, when eſtimated by the value of money in 
that age. The whole was confiſcated to the ex- 
chequer ; and the eagerneſs of the populace to 
icize this rich booty, ſerves to explain the alacri 

with which all parties agreed to his deſtruction. 

A report prevailed in Greece, that Themiltocles 
could never forgive the ingratitude of the Arhe- 
nians, which he had determined to revenge at the 
head of a powerful army, raiſed by Artaxerxes. 
But perceiving the unexampled ſucceſs of Cimon 
on the Aſiatic coaſt, he deſpaired of being able 
to accompliſh his deſign ; and, in a melancholy 
hour, ended his life by poiſon at the age of ſixty- 
five, in Magneſia, a town of Lydia, which had 
been beſtowed on him by the liberality of the 
Perſian monarch **. LE 


It is worthy of obſervation, that the three great Death of 
commanders who had reſiſted and diſgraced the Ariftides. 
arms of Xerxes, quitted the ſcene almoſt at the 2 [ 
fame time. While Pauſanias and Themiſtocles A C. 471. 
ſuffered the puniſhment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Arifiides died of old age, univerſally re- 
gretted by the affectionate admiration of his coun- His cha- 
try. He, who had long managed the common rater. 
treaſury of Greece, left not a ſufficient ſum to de- 
fray the expences of his funeral. His ſon Lyſi- 
machus received a preſent of three hundred 
pounds from the public, to enable him to purſue 
and finiſh his education. His daughters were 
maintained and portioned at the expence of the 
treaſury. This honourable poverty well correſ- 
ponded with the manly elevation of his character, 

LI2 whoſe 


26 Plut. & Nepos in Themiſt. Diodor. I. xi. g. Iv. IX. 
Thucyd, i. 135, & ſeqq. | 
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CHAP. whole and unſullied ſplendour, in the opi- 

XII. nion of a judge of merit *”, far eclipſes the 

——— doubtful fame of his daring, but unfortunate, 
rival. 


Elevation By the death of Ariſtides, the conduct of the 
— * Perſian war devolved * his colleague N 
_ © , who united the integrity of that great man to the 
commend. ct ar of Miltiades, and the dective boldneſs of 
Themiſtocles. But as he felt an ambition for 
eminence which diſdains bare imitation, he not 

only reflected the moſt diſtinguiſhed excellencies 

of his predeceſſors, but improved and adorned 

them by an elegant liberality of manners, an 
indulgent humanity, and candid condeſcenſion ; 

virtues which long ſecured him the affections of 

his fellow-citizens, while his military talents and 
authority, always directed by moderation and 

juſtice, maintained an abſolute aſcendant over 

He redu- the allies of the republic. His firſt tions 
ces the were employed againſt the coaſt of Thrace, which 


_ of the taking of Bizantium ſeemed to render an eaſy 
krace. 


Olyap. conqueſt. The only places in that country fitted 
xvii. 2. to make an obſtinate reſiſtance, were the towns of 
A. C. 471. Eion and Amphipolis, both ſituate on the river 
Stry mon; the former near its junction with the 
Strymonic gulph, the latter more remote from 

the ſhore, but entirely ſurrounded by an arm of 

the gulph, and the principal branches of that co- 

pious river. Amphipolis, however, was taken, 

and planted by a numerous colony of Athenians. 

But Eion ſtill oppoſed a vigorous reuſtance; Boges, 

the Perſian governor, having determined rather 

to periſh, than ſurrender. After long baffling the 
orts of the beſiegers, by ſuch perſevering cou- 
rage and activity as none of his countrymen had 
diſplayed 


*7 Plato apud Plutarch. in Atiftid. 
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diſplayed in the courſe of the war, this fierce Bar- CHAP. 
barian was at length not tamed, but exaſperated, XII. 
by hunger. His companions and attendants, —S— 
equally deſperate, followed their intrepid leader; 

and mounting the ramparts with one accord, 

threw into the middle ftream of the Strvmon their 

gold, filver, and other precious effects. After 

thus atteſting their implacable hatred to the aſſail- 

ants, they calmly deſcended, lighted a funeral 

pile, butchered their wives and children, and 

again mounting the walls, precipitated themſelves 

with fury into the thickeſt of the flames 


With this ſignal act of deſpair, ended the Per- Purſues 
ſian dominion over the coaſt of Europe, which fi- the enemy 
nally ſubmitted to the victorious arms of Cimon; Gee. 
a general, who knew alike how to conquer, and 3 
how to uſe the victory. The Athenians were ea- A. C. 470. 
ger to prolong the authority of a man, who ſeem- 
ed ambitious to acquire wealth by valour, only 
that by wealth he might purchaſe the public 
eſteem ; and whoſe affable condeſcenſion, and ge- 
nerous liberality, continually increaſed his fame 
and his influence, both at home and abroad. The 
reinforcements with which he was ſpeedily fur- 
niſhed by the republic, enabled him to purſue the 
enemy into Aſia, without allowing them time to 
breathe, or recover ſtrength, after their repeated 
defeats. The intermediate iflands ambitioufly 
courted his protection and friendſhip; and their 
feeble aid, together with the more powerful aſſiſt- 
ance of the Ionian coaſt, ſpeedily increaſed his fleet 
to the number of three hundred fail. 


With this formidable armament, he firetched His rapid 
towards the coaſt of Caria, where his approach ſucceſs in 
ſerved for the ſignal of liberty to the numerous parc any 


Greek 


23 PJut. in Cimon. Diodor 1. xi. 
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CHAP. Greek cities in that valuable province. Seconded 


XII. 


He takes 
Phatelis. 


by the ardor of the natives, he ſucceſſively beſieg- 
ed and reduced the walled towns and fortreſſes, 
ſeveral of which were filled with powerful garri- 
ſons; and, in the courſe of a few months, toiaily 
expelled the Perſians from all their ſtrong holds in 
Caria. The viQorious armament then proceeded 
eaſtward to Lycia, and received the ſubmiſſion ot 
that extenſive coaſt. The citizens of Phaſelis 
alone, defended by firong walls, and a numerous 
garriſon, refuſed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to 
betray their Perſian maſter. Their reſiſtance was 
the more formidable, as their ancient connection 


with the Chians, who actually ſerved under the 


colours of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a 


treacherous correſpondence with the enemy. Af- 
ter other means of intercourſe had been cut off, 
the Chiaas ſtiil ſhot arrows over the walls, and 
thus conveyed intelligence into the place of all 
the meaſures adopted by the affailants. Wherever 
the attack was made, the town{men and garriſon 
were prepared to reſiſt: the beſtegers were long 
baff-d in all their attempts; but the perſeverance 
of Cimon finally overcame the obflinacy of his 
enemies. Their vigorous reſiſtance was not dit- 
ringuithed by any memorable puniſhment ; the 
mediation of the Chians, who were juſtly efteem- 
ed among the bel: failors in the Athenian fleet, ea- 
lily prevailing on the lenity of Cimon to grant 


them a capitulation, on condition that they 


immediately paid ten talents, and augmented 


the Grecian armament by their whole naval 
iirength *2. 


The Per- The diſtracted ſtate of Perfia, the intrigues of 


fa pre- 
pare for 
defence : 


the court, the ditcord of the palace, and the civil 
| wars 


»» Plut. & Diodor. ibid 
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wars which raiſed to the throne of Xerxes his third C WA P. 


ſon Artaxerxes, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of 
Longimanus, prevented that valt but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to reſiſt 
the European invaſion. But after Artaxerxes 
had at length cruſhed the unfortunate ambition 
of his competitors, and acquired firm poſſeſſion of 
the reins of government, which he continued to 


hold for half a century“, he naturally concerted A. C. 473 
proper meaſures to defend his remaining domini- 425 


ons in Aſia Minor. Having re eftabliſhed the 
Perſian authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he conſi- 
dered that Pamphylia, being the next province to 
Lycia, would probably be ſoon viſited by the 
victorious Greeks. That he might receive them 
there with becoming vigour, he aſſembled a pow- 
erful army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. 
A fleet, likewiſe, of four hundred fail, was col- 
lected, chiefly from Cilicia and Phcenicia, and was 
commanded to rendezvous near the mouth of that 
river. 


The Greeks, conducted by the activity of Ci- Are de- 


mon, delayed not to undertake the enterpriſe feated 


which the prudence of Artaxerxes had foreſeen. 


Their fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty 1, 
gallies, fell in with the Perſian ſquadrons off the A. C. 450. 


coalt of Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly confi- 


dent in their ſuperior numbers, did not decline 


the engagement, which was obſtinate, fierce, and 
bloody. Many of their ſhips were funk; an hun- 
dred were taken; the reſt fled in diſorder towards 
the ſhore of Cyprus; but, being ſperdily purſued 
by a powerful detachment of the Grecian fleet, 

were 


% Compare Thucydid. |. i. c. cxxxvii. and Uſher Chrono]. 
Sce alto Petav. de DoQrin. Temp. |. x. c. xxv. who endea- 
vours to reconcile the ch e wa differences between Thu- 
cydides and Plutarch in Them. 


at ſea. 
yup. 


xvii. 3. 
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CHAP. were abandoned, by the terror of their crews, to 
XII. the victors; and thus the mighty preparations, 
wy — which the great king had raiſed with ſuch 
flattering hopes, ſtrengthened in one day, with 


about three hundred fail, the hoftile navy of 
Greece“. 


Cimon's The vigorous mind of Cimon, inſtead of being 
valour intoxicated with this flow cf proſperity, was leis 
2 elevated with. good fortune, than ſolicitous to im- 
prove it. The captured veilels contained above 
twenty thouſand Perſians. The ſoldiers encamp- 

ed on the Eurymedon were ſtill ignorant of the 

battle. Theſe circumſtances inſtantly ſuggeſted 

to the quick diſcernment of Cimon a ſtratagem 

for ſurpriſing the Perſian camp, which was exe- 

cuted on the evening of the fame glorious day 

with unexampled ſucceſs. The pritoners were 
ſtripped of their euſtern attire; the braveſt of the 

Greeks condeicended to.aftume the tiara and ſcy- 

mitar, and thus diſguiſed, embarked in the Perfi- 

an ſhips, and faiied up the river Eury medon with 

a favourable gale. The unſuſpecting Barbarians 
received them with open arms into their camp, as 

their long- expected companions. But the Greeks 

had no ſooner been admitted within the gates, than 

on a given ſignal, at once drawing their ſwords, 

they attacked, with the concert of diſciplined va- 

: lour, the defenceleſs ſecurity of their now aftoniſh- 
2 the ed, and trembling adverſaries. Before the Perſi- 
victory of ans recovered from their ſurpriſe, Cimon had ad- 
Euryme- Vanced to the tent of their general. Conſternation 
Con. and deſpair ſeized this numerous, but unwarlike 
hoft. The few who were leaft overcome by the 
impreſſions of fear and amazement, betook them- 


ſelves to flight; a panic terror ſuſpended the pow- 
ers 


JT Thucydid. Plut. Diod. ibid. 
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ers of the reſt; they remained, and f Il, unarmed CH AP. 


and unreſiſting, by the hands of an unknown XII 
enemy. ; are ies 


The rich ſpoil of the Barbarian camp rewarded The ſpoil 
the enterpriſe and celerity of the Greeks, who, how em- 
loaded with wealth and glory, returned home gee. 
during winter, and piouſly dedicated to Apollo a | 
tenth of the plunder acquired by theſe ever me- 
morable atchievements. A conſiderable portion 
of the remainder was employed (as mentioned 
above) in ſtrengthening the fortifications of 
Athens. Agreeably to the Grecian cuſtom, the 
general was entitled to a valuable ſhare. Cimon 
received it as a teſtimony of the public eſt- em, 
and expended it for the public uſe; embelliſhing 
his beloved native city with ſhady walks, gardens, 
porticoes, ſchools of exerciſe, and other works of 
general pleaſure and utility 


After theſe deciſive victories, the Greeks, head- The A- 

ed by the Athenians, carried on the war during _ 

twenty-one years, rather for plunder than glory. —— 

The manifeſt ſuperiority which they enjoyed on Olymp. 

all the eaſtern ſhores of the Mediterranean, might lxxvi. 4. 

have rendered their maritime allies ſufficiently ſe- . C469 

cure. But the people of Athens, whole councils 

began about this time to be governed by the mag- 

nanimous ambition, and profound policy of Peri- 

cles, had the addreſs to perſuade their confede- 

rates, that naval preparations and enterpriſes were 

mll as neceffary as ever. At length, however, take mo- 

moſt of thoſe ſcattered iſlands and ſea- ports, ney in- 

which followed the colours of Athens, grew wea- _ * 

ry of perpetual hoſtilities, of which they ſhared the * allies; 

toil and the danger, while their ambitious leaders 

alone reaped the advantage and the glory, and 
became 


4 Idem, ibid. & Nepos ia Cimon. & Thucydid. I. i. 
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CHAP. became continually more anxious to enjoy the be- 

XII. nefits of public peace, and the undiſturbed com- 

S—Y— forts of domeſtic tranquillity. The Athenians 

availed themſelves of this diſpoſition, to engage 

ſuch ſtates as appeared moſt backward in raiſing 

their contingents for the common armament, to 

compound for perſonal ſervice on ſhipboard, by 

an annual ſupply of money, which might enable 

Athens continually to keep in readineſs a fleet of 

obſervation, to watch and check the motions of 

the common enemy. This, at firſt voluntary, 

contribution, ſoon amounted to about an hundred 

thouſand pounds. It was gradually augmented ; 

and, at length, raiſed by Pericles to three times 

the original ſum **; an immenſe income, conſider- 

ing that the proportional value of money to la- 

bour, was then ten times higher than at preſent ; 

and conſidering alſo the very limited revenues of 

the greateſt monarchs of antiquity ; ſince, from 

all the various provinces of the Perſian empire, 

ſcarcely four millions ſterling entered the royal 
treaſury . 


prepare to In their eaſtern expeditions, the Greeks had an 
undertake gpportunity of viſiting the large and beautiful 
Aon iſland of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their 
azzint valour from ſome Perfian garritons, either ſtill con- 
Cyprus. tinued, or again became, ſubject to that empire. 
2 The ſtriking advantages“ of a delightful territo- 
ac 65 Ty, four hu dred miles in circumference, produ- 
eing in great abundance, wine, oil, with the moſt 
delicious fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient 

times, on acc: unt of its rich mines of brats, natu- 
rally tempted the ambition of an enterpriſing na- 
tion. The conquelt of Cyprus was ſtill farther re- 


commended 


23 Thucydid. ibid. & Plut. in Pericl, 
i* Hercdat. iii. 95. 
33 Strabo, p. 045. 
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commended to the Athenians, as the ſea-coaſt had CHAP. 
been peopled by a Grecian colony, under the he- XII. 
roic leucer, who built there a city called Salamis. 
from the name of his native country“, which, 
from the earlieſt antiquity, had been regarded as 
a depender ce of Attica. The Grecian inhabitants 
of Cyprus hitherto attained neither power nor 
ſplendour ; their ſettlements had been tucceſhively 
educed by the Phcenicians and the great king; 
and they actually languiſhed in a condition of the 
greateſt debility *7. Honour prompted the Athe- 
niaris to relieve their diſtreſſed brethren ; intereſt 
incited them to acquire poſſeſſion of a valuable 
iſland. With two hundred ſhips of war they pre- 
pared to undertake this important enterpriſe, when 


an object ſtill more dazzling gave a new direction 
to their arms. 


Amidſt the troubles which attended the efta- Diverted 
bliſhment of Artaxerxes on the Perſian throne, from that 
the Egyptians fought an opportunity to withdraw RA 
themſelves from the yoke of a nation, whoſe ty- = x 
ranny they had long felt and lamented. A leader Egypt. 
only was wanting to head the rebellion. This alſo » ymp- 
was at length diſcovered in Inarus, a bold Lybian C 46f. 
chief, to whoſe ſtandard the malecontents ailem- by 
bling from all quarters, gradually grew into an 
army, which attacked and defeated the Perſian 
mercenaries, expelled the garriſons, baniſhed or 
put to death the governors and officers of the re- 
venue, and traverſing the kingdom without con- 
troul or reſiſtance, every where proclaimed the 
Egyptians a free and independent nation. Nor 
was this the capricious revolt of ſhort ſighted Bar- 
barians. Inarus maintained his conqueſt with va- 
lour and policy; and in order to ſtrengthen his 


intereſt 


36 [focrat. in Evagor 17 Ifocrat. ibid. 
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CHAP. intereſt by foreign alliance, diſpatched an em- 

XII. baſſy to Athens, craving the aſſiſtance of that 
„ orious republic againſt its moſt odious and in- 
veterate enemy **. | 


The The negotiation was ſucceſsful ; the Athenians 
Athenian burned with deſire to ſhare the ſpoils of Perſia, 
©. and commanded the ſhips, deſtined for Cyprus, 
ther; to fail to Egypt. They had ſcarcely arrived in 
Oiymp. that kingdom, when a Perſian army of three hun- 
Ixxix. 2. dred thouſand men, commanded by Achæmenus, 
A. C. 455. encam on the banks of the Nile. A battle 
ſpeedily enſued, in which the inſurgents obtained 
is vice à complete victory, chiefly through the valour and 
ous; Ciſcipline of their Grecian auxiliaries. The van- 
befieges quiſhed ſought refuge within the walls of Mem- 
Memphis. phis; that capital was inveſted ; and after be- 
coming maſter of two diviſions of the city, the 
Athenians pul with vigour the fiege of the 
third, called, from the colour of its fortifications, 
the White Wall. Artaxerxes, meanwhile, ne- 
glected no poſſible effort for breaking, or elud- 
ing, a tempeſt, that threatened to diſmember his 
dominions. While Perſian nobles of diſtinction 
conveyed immenſe ſums of gold and filver into 
Greece, to rouſe, by ſeaſonable bribes, the hoſti- 
lity of rival ſtates againſt the audacity of Athens, 
2 new army was collected, ftill more numerous 
than the former, and entrufted to Megabazus, the 
braveſt general in the eaſt. Such, at leaſt, he was 
deemed; yet we cannot perceive any very illuſtri- 
ous merit in forcing to raiſe the ſiege of Memphis, 
men who were already worn out with the fatigues 
of hard fervice, and probably enfeebled by diſ- 
eaſes in a far diſtant climate, extremely different 
from their own. | | 


Megabazus, 
* Tucycid. I. i. & Diodor. |. xi. p. 279. 
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Megabazus, however, had the glory of firſt C HAP. 
turning againſt the Greeks that current of ſucceſs XI. 
which had run for many years fo ſtrongly in their Corr” 
favour. They and the revolted Egyptians were tunes of 
now beſieged, in their turn, in a ſmall iſland of the Athe- 
the Nile called Proſopis, along the coaft of which _— 
the Athenians had anchored their ſhips. By di- Gg. 
verting the courſe of the river, Megabazus left Ax. 4. 
them on dry land. This operation fo much con- AC. 457. 

founded the Egyptians that they immediately laid 

down their arms : but their wonted magnanimity 

did not forſake the Greeks : with their own hands 
they ſet fire to their fleet, and, exhorting each 

other to ſuffer nothing unworthy of their former 

fame, determined, with one accord, to reſiſt the 
aſlailants, and, although they could not expect 
victory, to purchaſe an honourable tomb. Me- 
gabazus, intimidated by their countenance and 
reſolution, and unwilling to expoſe his men to the 
efforts of a dangerous deſpair, granted them a 
capitulation, and, what ſeems more extraordi- 
nary in a commanaer, allowed them to 
retire in ſafety. They endeavoured to penetrate 
through Lybia to the Grecian colonies in Cyre- 
naica, from which they hoped to be tranſported 
by ſea to their native But the greater 
part periſhed through fatigue or diſeaſe in the un- 
hoſpitable deſarts of Africa, and only a miſerabie 
remnant of men, whoſe bravery deſerved a bet- 
ter fate, reviſited the ſhores of Greece. To com- 
plete the diſaſter, a reinforcement of ſixty ſhips, 
which the Athenians had ſent to Egypt, was at- 
tacked, ſurrounded, and totally deſtroyed by 
the Phoenicians, near the ſame ſcene which had 
already proved fo fatal, but fo honourable, to their 


countrymen *?. 
* Theſe 


Z & Thucydid. & Diodor. 
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CHAP. Theſe repeated misfortunes, together with the 
Xl". growing troubles in Greece, which we ſhall ſpee- 
8 dily have occaſion to deſcribe, vented the 
nec . . _ 

Atheni- Athenians, during ſeven years, from reviving 
ans renew their deſign againſt Cyprus. A fleet of two hun- 
their de- dred fail was at length entruſted to Cimon, who 
_—_ enjoyed a proſperous voyage to the Cyprian coaſt. 
— 7” The towns of Malos and Citium oppoſed a feeble 
Olymp. reſiſtance, and the ſingular humanity with which 
Ixxxii. 3 Cimon treated his priſoners, would have facilitated 
AC. aso more important conqueſts : but the Phoenician 
Their and Cicthan flzets had again put to fea, and Ci- 
ſucceſs in mon wiſely determined to a'tack them as they 
_ - approached the iſland, rather than wait their arri- 
val, his countrymen being {ſuperior to their ene- 
mies, ſtill more in naval than in military proweſs. 
In the battle which ſoon followed, he took above 
an hundred gallies ; the number of thole funk or 
deſtroyed is unknown; the remainder fled to the 
coaſt of Cilicia, in hopes of protection from the 
army of Megabazus, encamped in that province; 
but that flow unwieldy body was unable to afford 
them any fealonable or effectual relief. The 
Greeks, having purſued them on ſhore, totally 
deſtroyed them as well as the Perſian detach- 
ments who came to their ſuccour, and returned 
loaded with ſpoil io Cyprus. The Athenian ge- 
neral then prepared to form the ſiege of Salamis, 
which, though defended by a numerous Perfian 
garriſon, and well provided in all the neceffaries 
of defence, muſt have toon yielded to his ſkill! and 
valour, had not ſickneſs, in conſequence of a 
wound 1eceived before the walls of Citium, pre- 

vented him from exerting his uſual activity. 


The Per- Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
fan mo- Acquiſition of Salargis would naturally draw after 
narch o- it the conqueſt of the whole iſland, and who had 


been 
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been continually diſappointed in expecting to CH Ab. 
prepare fleets and armies capable to contend with XII. 
the Athenians, eagerly ſolicited peace from that — 
people, almoſt on their own terms. His ambaſſadors peace. 
were favourably heard in the Athenian aſſembly, Olymp. 
by thoſe who were more ſolicitous about confirm- |xxxit 4. 
ing their uſurpations over their allies and colonies, ,, SS 
than ambitious of extending their Aſiatic con- hich 
queſts. Cimon, who invariably maintained the determi- 
contrary ſyſtem, was now no more. A peace, ned the 
therefore, was concluded on the following condi- —_— 
tions: That all the Greek colonies in Lower compli- 
Aſia ſhould be declared independent of the Per- ance. 
ſian empire; that the armies of the great king 
ſhould not approach within three days journey of 
the weſtern coaſt; and that no Perſian veſſel 
ſhould appear between the Cyanean rocks and the 
Chelidonian iſles, that is, in the wide extent of the 
Egean and Mediterranean ſeas, between the 
northern extremity of the Thracian Boſphorus and 
the ſouthern promontory of Lycia. On ſuch terms 
the Athenians and their allies ſtipulated to with- 
draw their armament from Cyprus, and to abſtain 
thenceforth from moleſting the territories of the 
king of Perſia . Such was the concluſion of this 
memorable war, which, ſince the burning of Sar- 
dis, the firſt deciſive act of hoftility, had been 
carried on, with little intermiſſion, during fifty- 
one years. The ſame magnanimous republic, 
which firſt ventured to oppoſe the pretenſions of 
Perſia, dictated to that haughty empire the moſt 
humiliating conditions of peace; an important 
and illuftrious æra in Grecian hiſtory, which was 
often celebrated with pompous panegyric during 
the declining ages of Athenian glory. 

Although, 


42 Thucydid. Plutarch. Dicdor Ifccrat. &c. 
4t Iſocrat. Panegyr. 
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CHAP. Although, for reaſons which will be explained 
l hereafter, peace was alike neceſſary to both = 
8 ties, yet the reader, who feels a warm intereſt in 
to a ze- the cauſe of civilization and humanity, cannot but 
neral or regret, that, after diſgracing the arms of Perſia, 
laſting and breaking the power of Carthage, the Greeks 
—_ had not combined in one powerful exertion, and 
Greece. extended their victories and their improvements 
over the ancient world. But the internal defects 
in her political conſtitution, which ſtunted the 
growth of Greece, and prevented her manhood 
and maturity from correſponding to the blooming 
vigour of her youth, rendered impoſſible this moit 
deſirable union, which, could it have taken place, 
would probably have left little room for the tran- 
ſient conqueſts of Alexander, or the more perma- 
nent glory of the Roman arms. Inftead of theſe 
imagined trophies, the ſubſequent hiftory of Greece 
preſents us with the melancholy picture of inteſtine 

diſcord. 
Its ſubſe- During an hundred and eleven years, which 
quent hi elapſed between the glorious peace with Perſia, 
— 1 in which the Athenians, at the head of their allies, 
— 5 ſeemed for ever to have repreſſed the ambition of 
that aſpiring power, and the fatal defeat at Chero- 
nza, in which the ſame people, with their unfor- 
tunate auxiliaries, ſubmitted to the valour and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with ſhort variations of 
domeſtic quiet and foreign hoſtility, carried on 
bloody wars, and obtained deſtructive victories, 
in which her own citizens, not the enemies of the 
confederacy, were the unhappy objects of her in- 
glorious triumph. Yet the tranſactions of this diſ- 
tracted and miſerable period, however immaterial 
in the hiſtory of empire, are peculiarly intereſting 
in the ſtill more inſtructive hiſtory of human na- 
ture. A confederacy of foldiers and freemen, ex- 


_ tending 
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effeminate ſlaves, would continually exhibit the 
unequal combat of power, courage, and conduct 
on the one fide, againſt weakneſs, ignorance, and 
timidity on the other. But amidft the domeſtic 
diſſentions of Greece, the advantages of the con- 
tending parties were nicely balanced, and accu- 
rately adjuſted. - Force was reſiſted by force, va- 
lour oppoſed by valour, and art encountered or 
eluded by ſimilar addreſs. The active powers of 
man, excited by emulation, inflamed by oppoſi- 
tion, nouriſhed by intereſt, and at once ſtrength- 
enced and elevated by a ſenſe of perſonal honour, 
and the hope of immortal fame, operated in every 
direction with awakened energy, and were diſ- 
played in the boldeſt exertions of the voice and 
arm. In every field where glory might be won, 
men recogniſed the proper objects of their ambi- 
tion, and aſpired to the higheſt honours of their 
kind ; and although the prizcs were often ſmall, 
and the victory always indecifive, yet the pertina- 
cious efforts of the combatants (great beyond ex- 
ample, and almoſt beyond belief) furniſhes the 
moſt intereſting ſpectacle, that hiſtory can preſent 
to the rational wonder of poſterity. 


might ſome time endanger their ſafety. The 
Spartans had particular cauſes of diſguſt. The 
immortal victories of Cimon made them deeply 
regret that they, who had ſhared the firſt and ſe- 
vereſt toils of the war, had too haſtily withdrawn 
from a field of action that afforded ſo many lau- 
rels. They were provoked at being denied the 
Vor. I. Mm command 


529 
tending their dominion over ignorant ſavages, or CHAP. 


XII. 


The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Ar- Sparta, 
gos, which had long rivalled Athens and each I hebes, 
other, could not behold, without much diſſatis- 


nd Ar- 


n hoc. 
faction and anxiety, the rapid growth of a repub- the nv. 


lic which already eclipſed their ſplendour, and Athens. 


* 
{ ” 
, * 

s - 
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CHAP command of the maritime allies, and not leſs of- 


XII. 


Farth- 
quake in 
Sparta ; 
Olymp. 


Ixxvii 4 


fended at being over- reached by Themiſtocles. 
All theſe reaſons had determined them, above 
twenty years before the peace with Perſia, to 
make war on the Athenians, expecting to be ſe- 
conded in this deſign by the fears of the weak, and 
the jealouſy of the more powerful, Rates, on both 
ſides the Corinthian iſthmus. But their animoſity, 
before it broke out into action, was diverted by a 
calamity equally ſudden and unforefeen. In the 
year four hundred and ſixty- nine before Chritt, 
Sparta was overwhelmed by an earthquake **. 
Taygetus and the neighbouring mountains were 


A.C. 469. ſhaken to the foundation, and twenty thouſand 


rt 


fol:owed 
by the 
re volt of 


the hclots 


Lacedzmonian -itizens or ſubjects periſhed in this 
dreadful diſaſter. But, amidſt the ruins of Spar- 


248 ta, one deſcription of men beheld the public mis- 
fortunes not only without horror, but with a ſecret 


ſatisfaction. 


The oppreſied Spartan ſlaves, known by the 
appellations of Helots and Meſſenians, aſſembled 
in crowds from the villages in which they were 


and Mel. cantoned, and took meaſures for delivering them- 


ſcnians; 


ſel ves, during the cruelty of the elements, from 
the not leſs inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling 
tyrants. The prudent diſpoſitions of king Archi- 
damus, who, foteſeeing the revolt, had ſummon- 
ed the citizens to arms, prevented them from get- 
ting immediate poſſeſſion of the capital; but they 
rendered themſelves maſters of the ancient and 
itrong for treſs lthome, from which they continued 
many years to infeſt the Lacedæmonian territo- 


ries. The Spartans in vain exerted their utmoſt 


endeavours to expel this dangerous inteſtine 
enemy; 


* Thucydid. lib, i. cap, c. & feaq. Diodor. lib. ai. 
cap. Xin. 
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enemy ; and in the third year of the war (for this CHAP. 
revolt is dignified in hiſtory by the name of the II. 
Third Nleſſenian War), they had recourſe to the 
Athenians, who, of all the Greeks, were deemed 
the moſt ſkilful in ſieges. The Athenians, either 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the ſecret holtility 
of Sparta, or willing to diſſemble their knowledge 
of it, as they were then totally bent on other pro- 
jects and enterpriſes, ſent then the required aſſiſt- 
ance. The beſiegers, however, met with fo little 
ſucceſs, that the Spartans diſmiſſed their Athenian 
auxiliaries, on pretence indeed that their help was 
no longer neceſſary ; but, in reality, from a ſuſ- 
picion that they favoured the intereſt of the re- 
bels; and, as they retained the troops of all the 
other allies, the Athenians were juſtly provoked 
by this inftance of diſtruſt FT. Meanwhile the in- 
habitants of Piſa, who, for a reaſon that will 
be immediately explained, were highly incenſed 
againſt Sparta, gave vigorous aſſiſtance to the be- 
ſieged. 


The place thus held out ten years: many ſallies part of 
were made, ſeveral battles were fought, with the whom are 
fury that might be expected from the cruelty of — 1 
tyrants chaſtiſing the inſolence of ſlaves. Both 3 
parties muſt have been reduced to extremity, Atheui- 
ſince the Helots and Meſſenians, though obliged ars. 
to ſurrender the place, obtained from the weak- Oh p. 
neſs, a condition which they would have vainly A C. 3 
ſolicited from the mercy of Sparta, that they 
ſhould be allowed, with their wives, children, and 
effects, to depart, unmoleſted, from the Pelopon- 
neſus.“ The Athenians, deeply refenting the af- 
front of ſuſpected fidelity, determined to mortify 
the Spartans, by kindly receiving thoſe needy fu- 

M m 2 gitives, 


43 Thucyvic. I. i. cap. ci. 
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and vigour, in defence of the declining power of 


The war 
between 


tae Elians 
and Pi- 
fans. 


Sack of 
Pila. 

Olymp. 
Ie xi 5 


A. C. 456. 


The tem- 
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Olympian 
Jupiter. 
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gitives, whom they finally eſtabliſhed in Naupac- 
tus, a ſeaport on the Criſſean gulph, which their 
arms had juſtly wrefted from the Locri Ozolez; a 
cruel and barbarous people, whofe ſavage man- 
ners and rapacity diſgraced their Grecian extracti- 
on. The Helots and Meſſenians repaid, by ſignal 
gratitude, the humane protection of Athens. Du- 
ring the long courſe of the Peloponneſian war, 
while their neighbours on every fide eſpouſed the 
oppoſite intereſt, the inhabitants of Naupactus 
alone invariably exerted themſelves, with zeal 


their magnanimous confederate and ancient be- 
nefactor. 


The cauſe above alluded to, which had in- 
cenſed the Piſans againſt Sparta, dated beyond a 
century. That people had long contended 
with Elis, the capital of their province, for the 
right of ſuperintending the Olympic games. The 
Spartans enabled the Elians ſo prevail in the con- 
tett, who continued, without oppoſition, to direct 


that auguſt ſolemnity, until the earthquake and 
tubſequent calamities of Sparta emboldened the 
inſolent and wealthy Piſans to renew their preten- 
fions **. Their attempts, however, to maintain 
this bold claim, eſpecially after the removal of the 
Helots and Meflenians, appear to have been alike 
feeble and unfortunate. Piſa was taken, plun- 
dered, and fo thoroughly demoliſhed, that not a 
veitige, and ſcarce the name, remained. 


With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
fare, the Elians executed a memorable underta- 
king; having, in the courſe of ten years“, en- 
larged and adorned the temple of Olympian 

Jupiter, 
* Pauſanias, J. vi. c. xxii. 
45 >trabo, |. viii. p. 545. 
4% Between the years 456 and 445, A. C. 
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Jupiter, and erected the celebrated ſtatue of that C HA P. 
divinity ; a work which no ſubſequent age could XII. 


ever rival, and whoſe ſublimity is faid to have in- 
crealed and fortified the popular ſuperitition *7. 
This famous temple was of the Doric order, en- 
circled with a colonnade, and built of the ſtone of 
the country reſembling Parian marble. From the 
area, or ground, to the decoration over the gate, 
It reached ſixty- eight feet in height; it was ninety- 
five feet broad, and two hundred and thirty long : 
thus falling ſhort of the greateſt modern temples 
in magnitude, as much as it excelled them in 
beauty and the richneſs of material. It was co- 
vered with Pentelican marble, cut in the form of 
brick tiles. At each extremity of the roof ſtood a 
| gilded vaſe; in the middle a golden victory; 
below which was a ſhield emboſſed with Meduſa's 
head, likewiſe of gold. Pelops and Oenomaus 
were repreſented, on the pediment, ready to be- 
gin the chariot- race before very illuſtrious ſpecta- 
tors, ſince Jupiter himſelf was of the number. 
The vault was adorned with the battle of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithæ. The labours of Hercules 
diſtinguiſhed the principal entrance. 


After 
Iphitus crowned by his ſpouſe Echecheiria; from 


paſſing the braſs gates, you diſcovered Phidias's 


hence you proceeded, through a noble portico, aity. 


to the majeſtic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the tem- 
ple, and of Greece. The god was fitting on a 
throne, and being fixty feet high, touched the 
roof with his head; and threatened, if he moved 
himſelf, to ſhake in pieces that noble edifice, which 
lofty and ſpacious as it was, ſtill appeared — 

y 


47 Aliquid receptz religioni adjeciſſe ſertur. Pix. 
* Paufan, in Eliac. p. 303. & teqq. 
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thy to contain him. This vaſt coloſſus was com- 
poſed of gold, taken in the ſack of Piſa, and of 
vory, then almoſt as precious as gold, which was 
brought from the Eaſt by Athenian merchantmen. 
The god had an enamelled crown of olive on his 
head, an image of victory in his right hand, a 
burniſhed ſceptre in his left. His robes and ſan- 
dals were variegated with golden flowers and 
animals, The throne was made of ivory and 
ebony, inlaid with precious ſtones. The feet 
which ſupported it, as well as the fillets which 
joined them, were adorned with innumerable 
figures; among which you perceived the Theban 
children torn by Sphinxes, together with Apollo 
and Diana ſhooting the beautiful and once flou- 
riſhing family of Niobe. Upon the moſt conſpi- 
cuous part of the throne which met the eye in en- 
tering, you beheld eight ftatues, repreſenting the 
gymnaltic exerciſes; and the beautiful figure, 
whoſe head was encircled with a wreath, reſem- 
bled young Pantarces, the favourite ſcholar of 
Phidias, who, in the conteſt of the boys, had re- 
cently gained the Olympic prize. Beſides the 
four feet, mentioned above, the throne was ſup- 
ported by four pillars, placed between them, and 

inted by Panænus, the brother of Phidias. 
There that admirable artiſt had delineated the 
Heſperides guarding the golden apples; Atlas 
painfully ſuſtaining the heavens, with Hercules 
ready io aſſiſt him; Salamine with naval orna- 
ments in her hand; and Achilles ſupporting the 
beautiful expiring Penthefilea. 


It would be ted.ous to deſcribe the remaining 
ornaments of this celebrated ſtatue, and ſtill more 
cf the ſacred edifice itſelf : yet the temple of 
Olimpia was much inferior in ſize to that of 
Ceres and Proſerpine, at Eleuſis, in Attica. * 

tter 
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3 
latter was built by Ictinus, the contemporary and C H AP. 
rival of Phidias ; and ſufficiently capacious (could XII. 
we believe the exaggerations of travellers) to con- 

tain thirty thouſand perſons . This edifice was 

alſo of the Doric order ; that of Diana at Epheſus, 

and of Apollo at Miletus, were both of the Ionic; 

and the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens, 

begun by Piſiſtratus, and enlarged by Pericles, 

was finiſhed in the Corinthian ſtyle, by Antio- 

chus Epiphanes, king of Syria. Theſe four tem- 

ples were the richeſt and moſt beautiful in the 


world, and long regarded as models of the three 
Grecian orders of architecture“. 


While the earthquake and the ſervile war con- Inteſtine 
fined within a domeſtic ſphere the activity of difſentions 
Sparta, Argos, the ſecond republic of the Pelo- ä 
ponneſus, and long the moſt conſiderable princi- 4. 4 
pality in that peninſula, underwent fuch revolu- A.C. 468. 
tions and misfortunes, as left her neither inclina- 
tion nor power to oppoſe the Athenian greatneſs. 

Ever rivals and enemies of Sparta, the Argives 
had jealoufly declined the danger and glory of the 
Perſian war, to the ſucceſs of which their adverſa- 
ries had fo eminently contributed. This ungene- 
rous dereliction paſſed not unpuniſned. As de- 
ſerters of the common cauſe, the Argives incurred 
the hatred and contempt of their public-ſpirited 
neighbours. Mlycenæ, once the proud reſidence 
of royal Agamemnon, Epidaurus, and Trezene, 
which formed reſpectively the greateſt ſtrength 
and ornament of the Argive territory, threw off 
the yoke of a capital, whoſe folly or baſeneſs ren- 
dered her unworthy to govern them. Sicyon, 
Nauplia, Heliza, and other towns of leſs note, 
which were ſcattered at ſmall diſtances over the 


face 


Strabo, l. ix. p. 395. 30 Vitruvius, I. vi. 
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CHAP, face of that delightful province, obeyed the ſum- 


XII. 
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mons to liberty, and aſſumed independence. The 
rebels (for as ſuch they were treated by the indig- 
nant magiſtrates of Argos) ſtrengthened themſelves 
by foreign alliance, and continued thenceforth to 
diſdain the authority of their ancient metropolis 
and ſovereign. At the commencement of the 
Peloponneſian war, they formed a reſpectable 
portion of the Lacedzmonian confederacy ; while 
Argos alone, of all the cities in the Peloponneſus, 
openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Athenians. 


The ancient city of Mycenæ, which had firſt 
ſounded the trumpet of ſedition, was the only vic- 
tim of Argive reſentment. The Argives ſeiſed a 
favourable opportunity, while the allies and ad- 
herents of Mycenæ were occupied with their do- 
meſtic concerns, to lead their whole forces againſt 
the place; and having taken it by ſtorm, they 
decimated the inhabitants, and demoliſhed not 
only the walls, but the town *' itfelf, which was 
never afterwards rebuilt. 


The deſultory tranſactions of ſo many ſtates 
and cities as compoſed the name and nation of 
Greece, muſt appear a continual maze of perplex- 
ity and confuſion, unleſs we carefully follow the 
threads which ſhould direct us in this intricate, yet 
not inextricable, labyrinth. But if we ſeriouſly 
apply ourſelves to inveſtigate the hidden cauſes of 
events, and to trace revolutions to their ſource, we 
ſhall be ſurpriſed by the agreeable diſcovery, that 
the hiſtory of this celebrated people is not entirely 
that maſs of diſorder which it appears on a ſuperfi- 
cial ſurvey. The ſame cauſes which repreſſed the 
activity, and humbled the pride of Argos, operated 
alike fatally on Thebes, the ſecond republic be- 

yond : 


5: Diodor. I. Zi p. 256. 
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yond the Iſthmus, and the only one that ever CHAP. 


aſpired to rival the power of Athens. The The- 
bans, for ſimilar, or more odious reaſons, than 
thoſe which had reſtrained the Argives, had alſo 
withheld their aſſiſtance in the Perſian war; and 
by this mean ſelfiſhneſs or treachery had juſtly 
provoked the indignation of the ſubordinate cities 
of Bcoeotia. Not only Theſpiæ and Platza, which 
had ever borne with impatience the Theban yoke, 
but the fea-ports of Aulis, Anthemon, and La- 
rymna ; Aſchra, the beloved habitation of old 
Heſiod; Coronea, overſhadowed by Mount He- 
licon, a favourite feat of the Mules; Labadea, 
famous for its oracle of Trophonius ; Delium and 
Alalkomenẽ, reſpectively ſacred io Apollo and 
Minerva, together with Leuctra and Chæronæa, 
the deſtined fcenes of immortal victories; all theſe 
cities ſucceſſively rejected the juriſdiction and ſo- 
vereignty of Thebes, which, during the invaſion 
of Xerxes, had ſo ſhamefully betrayed the com- 
mon intereſt and glory of the nation **, 


During ſeveral years, the Thebans patiently The 


yielded to a ſtorm, which they found it impoſſible 
to reſiſt. But when the Spartans began to breathe . 


after the recovery of Ithome, and had made a ron 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Phocians, in de Sparta. 
fence of their kinſmen in Doris, the Thebans Olymp. 


warmly folicited them to take part in their domeſ- 
tic quarrels, and to enable them to regain their aſ- 
cendant in Bœotia; with afturance that they would 
employ the firſt moments of returning vigour 
to oppoſe the growing pretenſions of the Athe- 
nians. This propoſal was accepted, not only by 
the reſentment, but by the policy, of the Spar- 
tan ſenate, who perceived that it equally on- 

| c-rned 


52 Diodor. I. xi. p. 283, & ſeqq. & Thucydid. l. i. p. 274. 
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cerned their intereſt, that the neighbouring city 
of Argos ſhould loſe her juriſdiction over At- 


—— golis; and that Thebes, the neighbour and ri- 
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A.C. 455- 


val of Athens, ſhould recover her authority in 
Bceotia. 


They were applying themſelves with vigour 
and ſucceſs to effect this ſalutary purpoſe, when 
the active vigilance of Athens diſpatched an ar- 
my, fifteen thouſand ſtrong, to maintain the in- 
dependence of Bœotia. The valour and conduct 
of Myronides, the Athemian general, obtained a 
deciſive victory near the walls of Tanagra, one of 
the few places in the province which had preſer ved 
its fidelity to the capital. This memorable battle, 
which no antient writer has thought proper to de- 
ſcribe, although it is compared to the glorious tro- 
phies of Marathon and Platæa 5, confirmed the 
liberty of Bœotia; nor could the Thebans, not- 
withſtanding their partial ſucceſs againit (ſeveral of 
tne revolted cities, recover their authority in that 
province, until, about fourſcore years afterwards, 
they emerged into ſudden ſplendor under the 
conduct of their heroic Epaminondas. 


The ambitious policy of Pericles, which will be 
fully explained in the ſequel, was eager to profit 
by every favourable turn of fortune. He took 
care to place Athenian garriſons in ſeveral Bœotian 
fortreſſes; he made the neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge the ſu- 
periority of Athens; and after ſending Tolmidas, 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous 
than well regulated courage, to ravage the coaſt 
of the Peloponneſus, he failed thither next year in 
perſon, and made the Lacedzmonians and their 

8 allies 
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allies deeply regret, that they had too ſoon diſco-CHAP. 
vered their animoſity againſt a republic, alike ca- XII. 
pable to protect its friends, and take vengeance on 

its enemies. The meaſures of this daring leader 

were actually uncontrouled by any oppoſition, 

ſince hiseloquence had prevailed over the innocence 

and merit of Cimon, and procured the baniſhment 

of that illuſtrious commander. But Cimon was 
recalled in two years; and his return was ſigna- 

lized by a ſuſpenſion of arms in Greece, which 

that real patriot had been as zealous to promote, 

as he was ambitious to purſue his Aſiatic triumphs. 

This treaty, however, was ſoon broke; but an 

ill- concerted and unfortunate enterpriſe againſt A. C. 44. 
Thebes (diſapproved by Pericles himſelf), in which 

the raſh Tolmidas loft his army and his life, made 

the Athenians again liſten to terms of accommo- 

dation. They agreed to withdraw their garriſons A. C. 445- 
from Bceotia , to diſavow all pretenſions againſt 
Corinth and Megara, pretenſions which had no 

other effect than to exaſperate thoſe little republics 

againſt their uſurping neighbour ; and, on com- 

plying with theſe conditions, the Athenians re- 
covered their citizens made captive in Bœotia, 
through the miſconduct of Tolmidas **. 


This was the famous truce of thirty years, con- The 
cluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- tiuce of 
ponneſian war. The former treaty had been li- b 
mited to a much ſhorter period; for, it is worthy =_— ; 
of obſervation, that even in their agreements of — 4. 
peace, the Greeks diſcoveted that perpetual pro- A. C. 445. 
penſity to war, which was the unhappy effect of 
their political inſtitutions **. 


The 


5+ Diodor. |. X11. p. 293- Thucydid. I. i. p- 71, & ſeqq 
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CHAP. The terms of this accommodation, ſeemingly 
XII. little favourable to the intereſt of Athens, were 
3 dictated, however, rather by the ambition than 
ves . . . 
of the the equity of that republic; a concluſion that evi- 
Athenians dently reſults from examining the third ſeries of 
for grant- events, which (as obſerved above) completes the 
rn. hiſtory of this memorable period. Amidſt the fo- 
the years reign expeditions of Cimon, and the domeſtic 
70 and diſſentions of Greece, the Athenian arms and po- 
licy had been gradually, during thirty years, eſ- 
tabliſhing the ſovereignty of the republic over her 
diſtant colonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking was finally accompliſhed by Pericles, 
whoſe character contributed, more than that of 
any one man, to the glory and greatneſs, as well 


as to the calamities and ruin of his country. 


440, 
A. C. 


Character His father Xanthippus, who gained the illuſtri- 
of Peri- ous victory at Mycale, rejoiced in a fon endued 
cles; with the happieſt natural talents, and an innate 
love of glory. His youth was entruſted to the 
learned and virtuous Damon, who concealed, 
under the uninvidious title of maſter of rhetoric, 
the art of animating his pupil with an ambition to 
deſerve the firſt rank in the republic, as well as 
of adorning him with the accompliſhments moſt 
neceſſary to attain it. From Ariſtagoras of Cla- 
zomenẽ, denominated the philoſopher of mind, 
from his continual ſolicitude to confirm the moſt 
important and moſt pleaſing of ali doctrines, that 
a benevolent intelligence preſides over the opera- 
tions of nature, and the events of human life, 
Pericles early learned to controul the tempeſt of 
youthful paſhons, which fo often blaſt the pro- 


miſing hopes of manhood ; to preſerve an unſha- 


ken conſtancy in all the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
ſince all are the varied diſpenſations of the ſame 
wile providence; and to trample, with generous 

contempt, 
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contempt, on the groveling ſuperſtition of theCHAP. 
vulgar. Thus qualified by nature and education, XII. 


he toon difplayed, in the Athenian affembly, an 
eloquence, nouriſhed by the copious ſpring of phi- 
loſophy, and ennobled by the manly elevation of 
his character. His ſpeeches conſiſted not in the 
unpremeditated effuſions of a temporary enthuſi - 
aſm ; he was the firſt of his countrymen who, 
before pronouncing his diſcourſes, committed 
them to writing ** ; they were ſtudied and com- 
poſed with the moſt laborious and patient care ; 
and being poliſhed by repeated touches of cor- 
recting art, they roſe in admiration, in propor- 
tion as they were more cloſely examined by the 
piercing eye of criticiſm ; and acquired the epithet 
of Olympian, to expreſs that permanent and 
ſteady luſtre which they reflected. 


But the ſuperior talents of Pericles, which, in he is ſuſ- 
a weli-regulated government, would have in-; pected of 
creaſed his influence, had well nigh occaſioned = 
his ruin in a turbulent and ſuſpicious democracy. * 


The memory of the oldeſt citizens faithfully recol- 
lected, and the envy or fears of the younger rea- 
dily believed, that the figure, the countenance, 
and the voice, of the young orator, ſtrongly re- 
ſembled thoſe of the ambitious and artful Piſiſtra- 
tus, whoſe ſpecious virtues had ſubverted the li- 
berty of his country. The alarmed jealouſy of 
freedom, which often deftroyed, in an hour, the 
authority eſtabliſhed ſlowly, and with much la- 
bour, during many meritorious years, might be 
tempted to puniſh the imagined tyranny of Peri- 
cles; who, to eſcape the diſgrace of the oſtraciſm, 


ſhunned the dangerous admiration of the aſ- 
ſembly. 


The 
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CHAP. The aQtive vigour of his mind, thus withdrawn 
II from politics, was totally directed to war; and his 
Ne oy abilities, alike fitted to excel in every honourable 
and cor- Purſuit , and gradually opening with every occa- 
rupts the ſion to diſplay them, carried off the palm of mili- 
Athenian tary renown from the moſt illuſtrious captains of 
populace; the age. Cimon alone ſurpaſſed him in the object 
of his victories gained over Barbarians ; but Peri- 
cles equalled Cimon in valour and conduct. A 
rivality in warlike fame was followed by a com- 
petition for civil honours. Cimon, who had been 
introduced on the theatre of public life by the 
virtuous Ariſtides, regarded, like that great man, 
a moderate ariſtocracy, as the government moſt 
conducive to public happineſs. The contrary 
opinion was warmly maintained by Pericles, who 
found an oſtentatious admiration of democracy 
the expedient for removing the prejudice excited 
againſt him, by his reſemblance to Piſiſtratus, of 
aſpiring, or at leaſt of being capable to aſpire, at 
royal power. On every occaſion he defended the 
privileges of the people againſt the pretenſions of 
the rich and noble; he embraced not only the in- 
tereſts, but adopted the capricious paſſions, of the 
multitude ; cheriſhing their preſumption, flattering 
their vanity, indulging their rapacity, gratifying 
their taſte for pleaſure without expence, and 
menting their natural antipathv to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid ariſtocracy, were pe- 

culiarly obnoxious to their reſentment. 


encoura= The condition of the times powerfully conſpired 
ges ther with the views and meaſures of Pericles, ſince 
—ů By the glory and wealth acquired in the Perſian war, 
ans. procured not only allies and power to the ftate, but 
induftry and independence to the populace. The 
ton of Xanthippus impelled this natural current, 


which ran to ſtrongly in favour of both, when he 
maintained, 
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maintained, that the citizens of Athens were en- CH AP- 
titled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to chal- XII. 
lenge a juſt pre-eminence in Greece, and to Ya" 


aſſume a legal dominion over their diſtant colonies 
and confederates. | 


Theſe unfortunate communities had unwarily Mears by 
forged their own chains, when they conſented to which he 
raiſe an annual ſubhdy to maintain the guardian 3 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this „an colo- 
temporary benevolence would be ſoon converted nies and 
into a perpetual tribute, fince, in proportion as allies 
they became unaccuſtomed to war, they laid 299 
themſelves at the mercy of that republic, to which **” 
they had tamely entruſted the care of their de- 
fence. When the rigorous exactions of Athens 
ſpeedily warned them of their error, the wide in- 
tervals at which they were ſeparated from each 
other, rendered it impoſſible for them to afford 
mutual aſſiſtance, and to act with united vigour. 
Naxos, Thaſos, Egina, Eubœa, Samos, and 
other iflands or cities of leſs importance, boldly 
ſtruggled to repel uſurpation; but fighting ſingly, 
were ſucceſſively ſubdued ; while new, and more 
grievous, burdens were cruelly impoſed on them. 

The leaſt patient again murmured, petitioned, 
rebelled, and taking arms to reſiſt oppreſſion, were 
treated with the ſeverity due to unprovoked ſedi - 
tion. The puniſhment inflicted on them was 
uniformly rigorous. They were compelled to 
deliver up the authors of the revolt, to ſurrender 
their ſhipping, to demoliſh their walls, or receive 
an Athenian garriſon, to pay the expences of 
the war, and give holtages for their future 
cbedience **. It is not the buſineſs of gene- 
ral hiſtory to deicribe miautely the events of this 

| | ſocial 
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CHAP. ſocial war, which was carried on chiefly by Peri- 
XII. cles, and finiſhed in the courſe of thirty years with 
every ſucceſs the moſt preſumptuous ambition of 
Athens could either expect or defire. Samos, the 
capita] of the ifland of that name, made the moſt 
vigorous reſiſtance; but at length ſurrendered to 
Pericles, after a ſiege of nine months, in the 

ninth year before the war of Peloponneſus ©. 


Spirit o Hiſtorians, partial or credulous, have handed 
tne Athe- down forme atrocious cruelties committed after the 
„tan taking of Samos, which may be confidently re- 
ejected as fictions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, 
who, though he approved and animated the aſpir- 

ing genius of his country, and vainly flattered 

himſelf that he could juſtify, by reaſons of ſtate, 

its mott ambitious uſurpations, uniformly ſhewed 

himſelf incapable of any deliberate wickedneſs. 

It may be obſerved, however, that as the mode- 

rate peace with Sparta had been concluded chiefly 

with a view to allow the Athenians to apply their 
undivided attention to the affairs of their tributa- 

its exceſ- ries, the ſeverities exerciſed over theſe unfortunate 
ſive leve- ſtates were, in conſequence of that event, rather 
s increaſed than mitigated. Athenian magiſtrates 
depen- and garriſons were ſent to govern and command 
dencics. them. They were burdened with new impoſitions, 
and diſhonoured by new badges of ſervitude. 

The lands, which the labour of their anceſtors had 
cultivated, were ſeized and appropriated by ſtran- 

gers, who claimed the diſtinction of Athenian 
colonies; and all theſe once independent and 
flouriſhing republics were thenceforth compelled 

to ſubmit their mutual conteſts, their domeſtic 
differences, and even their private litigations, to 

the cogniſance and decifion of Athenian aſſemblies 

and 
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and triburals **. By drawing thus cloſely the CHAP. 
reins of government, Pericles, in the courſe of XII. 
ten years, brought into the treaſury of Athen 
the ſum of near two millions ſterling *?. His vigi- 

lance ſeaſonably diſplayed the terrors of the 
Athenian navy before the moſt diftant enemies or 

allies of the republic ; by alternate pliancy and 
firmneſs, by ſucceſſive promiſes, bribes, and 

threats, he repreſſed the jealous hoſtility of neigh- 

bouring powers ; and while his ambition and mag- 
nificence fortified and adorned the capital with ex- 

ternal ſtrength and ſplendour, they alſo laid the 
foundations of thoſe internal diforders, which 
rendered his long adminiftration glorious for his 
contemporaries, fatal to the ſucceeding generation, 
and ever memorable with poſterity. 


5® Tfocrat. de Pace ; & X . de Repub. Athen. 
39 Thucyd. Diodor. Iſocrat. Plut. &c. 
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Tranſition to the internal State of Athens. — Laws of 
Draco— Solon— Prfiftratus — Cliftbenes— Ariſtides 
—Pericles.—Final Settlement of the Athenian Go- 
vernment —View of the Athenian Empire. —T he 
combined Effect of external Proſperity and Demo- 
cratic Government on Manners — Arts — Luxury. 
Hiftory of Grecian Literature and Philoſophy. — 

Singular Contraſt and Balance of Virtues and Vices. 
— The fublime Phuloſophby of Anaxagoras and So- 
crates, —The unprincipled Captiouſneſs of the 
Sophifts.— The moral Tragedies of Sophecles and 
Euripides.—T he licentious Buſfoonery of Arxiſto- 
Phanes.—T he imitative Arts employed to the nobleſt 
Purprſes—and abuſed to the moſt infamous. 
Magnificence of public Feſtivals.— Simplicity in 
private Life. Modeſt Reſerve of Athenian Mo- 
men.—Voluptuouſneſs, Impudence, and Artifices, 
of the School of Afſpaſia. 

CHAP. 


Xi Tur taking of Samos cloſed the long ſeries of 

—» Athenian conqueſts. . During the nine ſubſequent 
Tranfiti- years, that once fortunate people enjoyed and 
on to the abuſed the bleffings of peace and proſperity. 
_—_— Their oſtentauous diſplay of power increaſed the 
Athens Envy and terror of Greeks and Barbarians, and 
excited the obſti nate and bloody war of twenty- 

teven years, during which the force of the whole 

Grecian nation was excited to demo ſnh or uphold 

the ffately -dific= of empire that had been reared 

by the ambitious patriotiim of Fericles. Aſſiſted 

by feeble oc reluctant 2!h1-s, Athens long ſtrug- 


gled againſt the combined firength of Pelo- 
ponneius, 
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ponneſus, Bœotia, Macedon, Sicily, and Perſia; CHAP. 
and our curioſity muſt deſervedly be attracted to- XIII 
wards the internal reſources and moral condition 
of a people, who, with few natural advantages, 
could make ſuch memorable and pertinacious 
efforts, and who, amid? the din of arms, till 
cultivating and improving their favourite arts, 
produced thoſe immortal monuments of taſte and 
genius, which, ſurviving the deſtruction of their 
walls, navy, and harbours, have ever atteſted the 
glory of Athens, and the impotent vengeance of 
her enemies. In an inquiry of this kind, the 
icience of government and laws, which gives 
ſecurity to all other ſciences, merits the firſt place 
in our attention ; nor, at this diſtance of time, 
will the enlightened reader contemplate with in- 
difference the laws of Athens, which having been 
incorporated into the Roman juriſprudence about 
the middle of the fifth century before Chriſt, 
terved after an interval of above ſixteen hundred 
vears, to aboliſh the barbarous practices of the 
Gothic nations, and to introduce juſtice, ſecurity, 
Nn 2 and 


The Romans ſent deputies to Athens, to obtain. a copy of 
Solon's laws, four hundred and fifty- four years before Chriſt. 
The benefits derived from theſe ſalutary inſtitutions were 
gratefully acknowledged by the liberal candour of a 1 
who knew how to appretiate the merit of enemies and : 
jets. Hear the language ot Pliny (I vin. ep. 24.) to 
Maximus, who in the reign of Trajan was appointed governor 
of the province of Achaia, or Greece: Remember that 
you go to a country, where letters, politeneſs, and agriculture 
icſelt (if we believe common report) were invented. .... . 
Revere the gods and heroes, the antient virtue and glory of 
the nation. Reſpect even its fables and its vanity z remember- 
ing that from Greece we derived our laws. The right of 
conqueſt, indeed, hath enabled us to impoſe our laws oa the 
Greeks ; but that people had firit given us their laws, at out 
ſolicitation, and when they had nothing to fear from the power 
of cur arms. It would be inhuman and barbarous to we 
them of the ſmall remnant of liberty which they fill pull. 
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C H AP. and refinement, among the modern inhabitants of 
XIII. Europe | 


Laws and The admirable inſtitutions of the heroic ages 
Senn were built on religion; which, as we have fully 
explained above, aſcertained and enforced the 
rights and obligations of public and private life. 
But the abuſed authority of priefts and oracles, 
and the natural depravity of man, ever ſolicitous 
to obtain the partial favour of his heavenly pro- 
tectors on eaſter terms than the faithful diſcharge 
of his duty, gradually ſevered, by fraud or vio- 
lence, the natural and moſt ſalutary union between 


religion 


> Tuftinian's PandeRts, it is well known, was diſcovered at 
Amalfi, in Italy, A. D. 1130. In lefs than half a century 
afterwards, the civil law was ſtudied and underſtood in all the 
yur provinces of Europe; and this ttudy (as Mr. Hume ob- 
erves, Reign of Richard III.), tended to ſharpen the wits of 
men, to give ſolidity to their judgment, to improve their taſte, 
and to aboliſh the barbarous juriſprudence which univerſally 
prevailed among the Gothic nations. To this law we owe the 
abolition of the mode of proof by the ordeal, the corſnet, the 
_ duel, and other methods equally ridiculous and abſurd. Pe- 
cuniaty commutations ceaſed to be admitted for crimes ; 
private revenge was no longer authoriſed by the magiſtrate; 
and the community was made to feel its intereſt in maintaining 
the rights, and avenging the wrongs, of all its members. 
Sec mote in the admirable diſcourſe annexed to the Reign of 
Richard the Third. I ſhall add but one obſervation, in Mr. 
Hume's own words: The tenfible utility of the Roman 
law, both to public and private intereſt, recommended the 
ſtudy of it, at a time when the more <xalted and ſpeculative 
ſciences carried no charms with them; and thus the laſt branch 
of ancient literature which remained uncorrupted, was hap- 
pily the firft tranimitted to the modern world: for it is re- 
markable, that in the decline of Roman learning, when the 
pailotophers were univerially infeted with ſuperſtition and ſo- 
ptuſtry, and the poets and hiſtorians with barbariſn, the 
lawyets, wo, in other countries, are feldom models of 
ſcience of politeneis, were yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy and 
cloſe imitation of their predeceſſors, to maintain the fame 
good ſenſe in their deciſions and reaſonings, and the fame 
purity in their language and expreſſion.” Hume's Hiſt. 30 
vol. 8vo, p. 300. 
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religion and morality ; in conſequence of which CH a p. 
ſeparation, the former degenerated into an illiberal XIII. 
ſuperſtition, and the latter relaxed into licentioul 
neſs, or ſtiffened into pedantry. The firiking 
compariſon, or rather contraſt, between the genius 

and character, the virtues and vices, of the 
Greeks, as variouſly deſcribed by Homer and by 

Solon, and which is ſo much to the advantage of 

the earlier period, muſt, in the progreſs of this 
diſcourſe, naturally preſent itſelf to the reflection 

of the attentive reader, and will ſet in the cleareſt 

point of view the unhappy revolution of manners, 

which time and accident had produced in the wide 

interval between the poet and the legiſlator. 


The very imperfect legiſlation of Draco *, who Legiſlati- 
flour:ſhed thirty years before Solon *, proved that on of 
the Athenians felt the want of a ſcience, which — 
they knew not how to acquire or eftabliſh. The P 
auſtere gravity of that magiſtrate ſeems to have A. C. 644. 
impoſed on the eaſy credulity of the multitude; 
for his ignorance or ſeverity were alike unworthy 
of the important office with which he was entruſt- 
ed. He gave laws, which, according to the lively 
of an orator, ſeemed to be written *, 
not with ink, but with blood; ſince death or 
baniſhment were his ordinary penalties for the moſt 
trivial offences, as well as for the moſt dangerous 
crimes : and he juſtitied this rigour, by abſurdly 
obſerving, that the ſmalleſt diforders deferved 
death, and no ſeverer puniſhment could be inflict- 
ed on the greateſt. The laws of Draco, there- 


fore, 


3 Suidas in voce Draco. Pollux, I. viii. c. vi. 

+ Meurftus, Solon. 

The orator Demades, of whom more hereafter. The 
obſervation has beca always repeated in ſpeaking of Draco, 
though his laws were certainly written neither with blood nor 


ink. Even thoſe of Solon were only engraved on tables kept 
in the citadel. 
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C HAP. fore, tended only to encreaſe the evils which they 
Xl. were defigned to remedy ©; and no people ever 
——— preſented a ſcene of greater confuſion and miſery, 
than did the unhappy Athenians, when the abili- 
ties and virtues of Solon were ſeaſonably called to 

their relief. 


of Solon. In relating the general revolutions of Greece, 
Olymp we had occahon to deſcribe the important ſervices, 
and illuftrious merit, of this extraordinary man, 
whoſe diſintereſtedneis, patriotiſm, and humanity, 
equalled his military conduct and ſucceſs. His 
royal extraction (for he fprang from the race of 

the Codridæ), his experienced abilities, above all, 

his approved wiſdom and equity, pointed him out 

for the nobleſt and moſt ſublime employment of 

humanity, that of regulating the laws and govern- 

State of ment of a free people. Such, at leaſt, the Athe- 
rpg nians may be conſidered, when their unanimous 
of Solon ſuffrage rendered Solon the abſolute umpire of 
their whole conſtitution and policy; although, 

prior to this period, they ſuffered the combined 

evils of anarchy and oppreſſion *. The magi(- 

trates plundered the treaſury and the temples ; 

and often betraved, for bribes, the intereſts ot 

their country. The rich tyranniſed over the poor, 

the poor continually alarmed the ſafety of the rich. 

The rapacity of creditors knew no bounds. 

They compelled the inſolvent debtors to cultivate 

their lands, like cattle , to perform the ſervice of 

beaſts of burden; and to transfer to them their 

ſons and daughters, whom they exported as ſlaves 

to foreign countries. Solon boaſts, with a laudable 
vanity, of having recovered and reſtored to their 
native rights many of thoſe unhappy men, whoſe 
ſentiments had been debaſed, and language _— 


® Ariſtot. de Civ. I. ti. & Plut. in Solon. 
Fragm. Solonis apud Demotih. p. 234. Edit. Wol. 


rr 
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ed, by the infamy of Barbarian ſervitude. The CHAP. 
wretched populace, deriving courage from deſpair, XIII. 
had determined no longer to fubmit to ſuch mul WW. 
tiplied rigours ; and before the wiſdom of the 
lawgiver interpoſed, they had taken the refolution 

to elect and follow ſome warlike leader, to attack 

and butcher their oppreſſors, to eſtabliſh an equal 
partition of lands, and to inſtitute a new form of 
government ?. But the numerous clients and re- 

tainers, who, in a country little acquainted with 

arts and manufaQures, depended on the wealthy 
proprietors of the lands and mines of Attica, muſt 

have rendered this undertaking alike dangerous to 

both parties; fo that both became willing rather 

to ſubmit their differences to the law, than to decide 

them by the ſword. | 


The impariiality of Solon merited the unlimited His regu- 
confidence of his country. He maintained the lations 
ancient diviſion of property, but aboliſhea debts, c 
He eſtabliſhed the rate of intereſt at 12 per cent. — Js 
at which it afterwards remained ; but forbade, 
that the inſolvent debtor ſhould become the ſlave 
of his creditor, or be compelled to fell his children 
into ſervitude. After ti;*ſe preliminary regulati- Ne mo- 
ons, which teemed immediately neceſſary to the —— 
public peace, Solon proceeded, with an impartial Sn. 
and ſteady hand, to new model the government“; 

on 


dem. ibid. 2 Plut. in Solon. 

The moſt correct information concerning the ancient re- 
public of Athens, and the laws of Solon, is contained in 
Ariſt ot. fragm. de civit. Athen. and in various parts of his ſe- 
cond, fourth. and fix books of Politics. 2. In Ifocrat. Areo- 
pagit. Panathen. & Panegyr. And 3. In Plut. in Vit. Solon. 
Xenophon s Treatiſe concerning the Athenian republic relates 
to later times, when many corruptions had crept in,' as will 
de afterwards explained. It is remarkable, that Polybius, l. 
vi. has confounded the moderate inſtitutions of Solon with the 
democratical licentiouſneſs and tyranny introduced by Pericles 

n 
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CHAP. on this generous, but equitable principle, that the 

Xlil. few ought not, as hitherto, to command, and the 
—— many to obey ; but that the collective body of 
the people, legally convened in a national aſſem- 
bly, were entitled to decide, by a plurality of 
voices, the alternatives of peace and war; to con- 
tract or diſſolve alliances with foreign ſtates; to 
enjoy all the branches of legiſlative or ſovereign 
power ; and to elect, approve, and judge the 
magiſtrates or miniſters entruſted, for a limited 
time, with the executive authority. 


His infti- In the actual ſtate of moſt countries of E 
rutions 


ons the ſuch a form of government, as only takes 


condition in ſome ſmall cantons of Switzerland, would be 
of the attended with the inconvemience of withdrawing 
times. the citizens too much from their private affairs. 
But in ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, 
the ſlaves were ſour times more numerous than the 
ſreemen ; and of the latter we may compute that 


little 


and his ſucceſſors in the adminiſtration. The palpable errors 
of ſo judicious an author prove how little accurate knowledge 
the Greeks poſſeſſed on the ſubject of their own hiſtory : and 
how impoſlible it is for a modern writer, who blindly follows 
ſuch guides, not to fall into innumerable errors and contradic- 
rions. The treatiſe of Ariſtotle (de Civitate) above-mention- 
ed, deſerves particular attention from thoſe who write or 
ſtudy the hiſtory of republics. In it we ſee the germ, and 
often more than the germ, of the political works of Machiavel, 
which Monteſquicu has fo often copied, without once acknow- 
ledging his obligation. 

* Tte election contained a mixture of chance, ſince thoſe 
who were named by the people caſt lots to decide on whom 
the office ſhould be conferred. T he fame practice prevails in 
chuſing the ſenators of the republic of Berne. But Solon 
enacted, that the fortunate candidate ſhould undergo what is 
called a probation. bis character and merits were thus expoſed 
to a ſecond examination; and it ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible, after 
this ſevere ſcrutiny, that any man ſhould attain power, who 
was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

"* See my Introductory Diſcourſe to the Orations of Lyſias 
and Iſocrates, p. 5, & feqq. 
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little more than N rr 
in the ſovereignty. Stran w l 
could not _ their 2 deſcent, both in 
the male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the aſſembly and courts of juſtice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoſt attention 
to preſerve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
uncorrupted ; nor could any foreigner, whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unleſs he for ever abandon- 
ed his native country, profeſſed the knowledge of 
ſome highly uſeful or ingemous art, and, in both 
. cafes, had been choſen by ballot, in a full aſſem- 
bly of fix thouſand Athenians. Theſe circum- 
ſtances. (eſpecially. as the Athenian people were 
uſually convened only four times in thirty-five 
days) prevented their afſemblies from being either 
ſo inconvenient and burdenſome, or fo numerous 
and tumultuary, as might at firſt fight be ſup- 
poſed. Yet their numbers, and ſtill more their 
impetuoſity and ignorance, muſt have in- 
conſiſtent with good government, if Solon had 
not ſecured the veſſel of the republic from the 
waves of popular frenzy, by the two firm anchors 
of the Senate and the Areopagus; tribunals ori- 
ginally of great dignity, and very extenſive 
power, into which men of a certain deſcription 
only could be received as members. | 


Solon divided the Athenians into four claſſes, His divi- 
according to the produce of their eftates. The — : * 
firſt claſs conſiſted of thoſe whoſe lands annually ens. 
yielded five hundred meaſures of liquid, as well 
as ay commodities ; _ the minimum of whoſe 
yearly incor2e may be calculated at pounds 
ſterl. which is equivalent, if we LI relative 
value of money by the price of labour, and of the 
things molt neceſſary to life, to about fix hundred 


pounds 
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C HAP. pounds ſterling in the preſent age **. The ſecond 
XIII. — conſiſted of thole whoſe eſtates produced 
Ꝙ three hundred meaſures ; the third of thoſe whoſe 
eſtates produced two hundred; the fourth, and 

by far the moſt numerous claſs of Athenians, 

either poſſeſied no landed property, or at leaſt en- 

joyed not a revenue in land equal to twenty-four 

pounds ſterling, or, agreeably to the above pro- 
portion, two hundred and forty pounds of our pre- 


ſent currency. : 


Prerown. All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote 
tives of in the public aſſembly, and to judge in the courts of 
the firſt juſtice, whether civil or criminal, which were 
claſſes. perly ſo many committees of the aſſembly **. 
But the three firſt claſſes were excluſively entitled 
to fit in the ſenate, to decide in the Areopagus, or 
to hold any other office of magiſtracy. To theſe 
dignities they were elected by the free ſuffrages of 
the to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiſtration, and by whom they might be 
puniſhed for malverſation or negligence. although 
they derived no cmolument from the diligent diſ- 
charge of their duty. | 


Of the The ſenate of four hundred, which, eighty-ſix 
„ee years after its inffitution. was augmented to five 
doo. hundred by Clifthenes, enjoyed the important pre- 
rogatives of convoking the popular aſſembly; of 
nreviouſly examining all matters before they came 

to 


1 See Introduction to Lyſis, &c. p. 14. 
'3 In my IntraduQtory Diſcourſes to the Orations of L 

&c. I had occafior o explain the nature of the Athenian tri- 
bunals. Since the publication of that work, the ſame ſubject, 
and particularly i © om of civil proceſs, has been accurately 
explained by Sir W \il;ain Jones, in his Diſſertations annexed to 
the tranflation of i:;zus. Mr. Pettingal's learned work upon 
the uſe and practice of juries among the ancients, lately fell 
into my hands. Wherein my ideas and his differ, will eaſily 
appear from the text, and needs not be pointed out. 
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to be decided by the 
negative before debate in all 
and of making laws which had force during a year, 
without requiring the conſent of the populace. 
Befides this general ſuperintendance and authority, 
the ſenate was excluſively inveſted with many 
particular branches of the executive power. The 
preſident of that council had the cuſtody of the 
public archives and treaſury. The ſenate alone 
built ſhips, equipped fleets and armies ; ſeized and 
confined ſtate criminals; examined and puniſh- 
ed ſeveral offences, which were not for- 
bidden by any poſitive law. The weight of ſuch 
a council, which aſſembled every 1 
feſtivals, infuſed a large mixture of + aw a 
into the Athenian conſtitution. This, as we ſhall 
immediately in, was ftill farther increaſed by 
the authority of the A a court ſo named 
from the place where it was held; a hill ſacred to 
to Mars, adjoining to the citadel. 


people, which gave them aCHAP. 
public reſolutions ; XIII. 


The principal .magiſtrates in Athens were the The nine 


nine archons, the firſt of whom gave his name to 
the year, and preſided in the civil courts of juſtice, 
where a committee of the people, choſen pro- 
miſcuouſly from all claſſes by 1 , fat as judges 
and jury; but where it belonged to the archon 
and his aſſeſſors, men appointed by ſuffrage, and 
acquainted with forms, to take what in Scotland 
a is called a precognition, to preſcribe the form of 


action, 


4 The eſſential difference between the Roman and Athenian 
government, conſiſted in the different placing of the judicial 
power; which at Rome remained m__—_ years in the hands of 
the ſenate. The ſeditions of the Gracchi, and moſt of the 
civil difſentions which happened before the time of Au 
had for their object or pretence, the altering of this order of 
hangs, and bringing the Roman conſlitution nearer the 
Athenian, 


CHAP. action, to 
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give the ballot '*, and to receive and 
declare the verdict and ſentence: of the court. 


\YV The archon next in dignity, who had the appel- 


of Solon's 


lation of king, preſided in cauſes reſpecting religi- 
on and things ſacred, which formed the object of 
an important and dangerous branch of Athenian 
juriſprudence. The archon, third in dignity with 
his aſſeſſors the generals, prefided in military 
matters; and the fix remaining, who were known 
by the general appellation of theſmothetæ, heard 
criminal pleas of various kinds, or rather directed 
the proceedings of the fix ccurts where criminal 
cauſes were examined and determined. Theſe 
nine archons, or preſidents of the ſeveral courts 
of juſtice, like all other Athenian magiſtrates, 
were, at the expiration of their annual office, ac- 
countable to the people; and when their conduct, 
after a ſevere ſcrutiny, was found to merit public 
approbation and gratitude, they were received, 
and remained for life, members of the Are 

which was inveſted with a general inſpection over 
the laws and religion, as well as over the lives and 
manners of the citizens; and which, in dangerous 
emergencies, was entitled to aſſume a fort of dic- 
tatorial power 


Such is the great outline of the conſtitution 
eſtabliſned by Solon, according to which every 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineſtimable privilege 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws 
to which he himſelf had conſented. Although the 


legiſlative and judicial powers were thus lodged 
with 


ſſors, tyndics. | 
16 Lyfizs, in the ſecond oration againſt Alcibiades (a 2 
cauſe), not only mentions the or generals, but 


dreſſes them ſeparately from the ade dur, or es. 
7 Ifocrat. Oratio Areopagit. * 
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with the people, men of property and ability CH AP. 


were alone entruſted with the adminiſtration of 


government; and as power in ſome meaſure fol- —v— 


lowed property, tae fame expedient which ſerved 
to maintain a due diſtinction of ranks in the ſo- 
ciety, tended alſo ro promote the induſtry and 
frugality of the multitude, that they might there- 
by become entitled to ſhare thoſe honuurs and 
offices, to which perſons of a certain eftate only 
could aſpire. 


The laws of Solon were of the moſt exteniive Extenfve 


nature, comprehending not only rules of right, nature of 
but maxims of morality, regulations of com- his laws. 


merce, and precepts of agricuiture. To deſcribe 
bis inſtitutions reſpecting ſuch matters as are pro- 
perly the objects of law, would be explaining 
thoſe great, but familiar principles, concerning 
marriage, ſucceſſion, teftaments, the rights of 
perſons and of things, which, through the medium 
of the civil law, have been conveyed into the juriſ- 
prudence of all the civilifed nations of Europe. 
His laws concerning education and manners prove 
that drunkenneſs and unnatural love were the pre- 
dominant vices of that early age. It was a parti- 
cular duty of the archons, to prevent or puniſh 
offences committed in conſequence of intoxication ; 
and the regulations concerning ſchools '*, which 
were not to be opened till fun-rifſe, which were 
ordered to be ſhut before night, and into which 
none but ſuch relations of the maſter, as were 
particularly ſpecified by law, could on any pre- 
tence be admitted, marked the utmoſt folicitude 
to root out an evil which already infected and 
diſgraced the manners of Greece. 


The education recommended by Solon nearly His ſy: 
reſembled that above deſcribed, which generally ** kh 


prevailed on 


2 Zſchir. in Timarchum 
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CH AP. prevailed in Greece. The children of Athenian 
XIII. citizens, when taken from the hands of the 
women, were delivered to two maſters, of whom 


Duties 
and em- 
ploy- 
ments 

of the 
youth. 


the one formed the body, and the other the mind. 
Swimming, and the eaſier exerciſes, prepared 
them for the harder toils of the gymnaſtic. Read- 
ing, and learning by heart the leſſons and ex- 


amples of the poets, made way for the ſeverer 


ſtudies of eloquence and philoſophy. In proceſs 
of time, muſic, geometry, and drawing, ſeem 
to have entered into the plan of a liberal educa- 
tion . At the age of twenty, the youth of all 
ranks took an oath in the temple of Agraulos (an 
appellation of Minerva), to obey and to maintain 
the laws of their country; to uſe their beſt en- 
deavours to promote its proſperity ; to follow the 
ſtandard of whatever commanders might be ap- 
pointed to conduct them ; to fail to every part of 
the world, when ſummoned by the public ſervice; 
to fight to death for their native land ; and to re- 
gard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, as the on- 
ly boundaries of Attica **: a prepoſterous arro- 
gance in that little republic, which already be- 
trayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all 
the cultivated parts of the world. When the 
Athenian youth were not, in conſequence of this 
oath, engaged in military ſervice, they were oblig- 
ed by law to follow ſuch employments as ſuited 
their reſpe@ive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, 
and mechanic arts, fell to the ſhare of the poor ; 
the rich ſtill continued their application to gym- 
naſtic and philoſophy, carefully ſtudied the laws of 
the republic, examined the ancient and actual 
condition of their own and neighbouring ſtates; 
and, at the age of thirty, appeared as candidates 

in 


See Chapters V. and VI. 1s Ariſt. Polit. I. vii c. ili. 
See Introduction to Lyſias, &c p. 16. 
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in the afſembly for ſuch offices of truſt and honour C H A P. 


as their regular manners, inoffenſive and dutiful 


behaviour in all the relations of private life, tem- 


perance, œconomy, public ſpirit and abilities, 
might obtain from the voluntary ſuffrage of the 
people. 


The uſurpation of Piſiſtratus, though it deftroy- Uſurpati- 


ed, for a time, the political liberty of Athens, onen Pill 


duced by Solon. That extraordinary tyrant, for 
ſo the Geeeks ſtyled him, was not more dif- 
tinguiſhed by the loftineſs of his genius than the 
humanity of his diſpoſition, and had not the 
violence of contending factions, and the fury of 
his enemies inflamed his natural love of power, the 
name of Piſiſtratus would ſtand the foremoſt in 
the lift of Grecian patriots and heroes. His 
valour and conduct were ſignalized in the con- 
queſt of Niſæa, Salamis, Naxos, Delos and 
Sigzum ; and if he diſplayed boldneſs and ad- 
dreſs in acquiring ſovereignty, he diſplayed ſtill 
more moderation and virtue in adminiſtering it. 


gave ſtability to moſt of the laws and forms intro 


He aſſumed, indeed, the royal dignities of prieſt His mo- 


and 
of magiſtracy ſhould be filled by his partiſans 
But he maintained the regular courſe of law on; 
and juſtice, 'not only by his authority, but by 
his example ; having appeared in perſon to 
anſwer an accuſation in the Areopagus. He 
not only enforced the laws of Solon againft 
idleneſs, but endeavoured to give them more 
efficacy by introducing new arts and manu- 
factories into Attica, He was the firſt who 
brought into that country the complete collection 
of Homer's poems, which he commanded to be 


ſung 


| 


** Lyſtas, paſſim. 


and took care that the chief offices derate and 
niniſtrati- 
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CHAP. ſung at the Panathenæan feſtival ; nor can we 
XII. ſuppoſe that he ſhould have been zealous to diffuſe 
de liberal and manly fentiments of that divine 
poet, if his govrnment had not reſembled the mo- 
deration and equity of the heroic ages, rather than 

the deſpotiſm of tyrants. 


ſurpaſſed His fon Hi imitated and (i the 
by that of mild virtues of his father; and, amidſt the turbu- 
Mippar- lence of the later democracy, it was acknowledg- 
chus, ed with a figh by the Athenians, that their an- 
ceſtors were indeed under Solon and Pifiſ- 
tratus, but that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus 
brought on cork tie db on s of Saturn. 
The father had required a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of Attica to ſupport 124 
other a of ro - 4 his more generous 
ſon remitted one-half of this 1.-;ofttton. While 
he alleviated the burdens, yet encouraged the in- 
duſtry of his ſubjects, by duilding the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, he was ſolicitous to diſpel their 
ignorance and barbarity by erecting pillars in 
every part of the city, —_— with elegiac 
verſes, containing leſſons of wiſdom, and 
of morality. He collected the firſt library in 
Athens; and his Eberal rewards, and ſtill more 
his manners and winning affability, 
attracted to that city the moſt diflinguiſhed poets 
of the age. 


His mur- The murder of Hipparchus exaſperated the 
der exaſ- temper of his brother and ſucceſſor Hippias; but 
rates notwithſtanding the calamities which the latter in- 
ppias. fficted and ſuffered, it muſt be allowed that the 

government of Piſiſtratus and his, which, with 


various interruptions, laſted fixty-eight years, 
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increaſed the . and promoted the refine- C ne p. 
ment of Athens a . --p 
Let in nothing was that ulurpation more ad- The go- 
vantageous than in the animating ſenſe of liberty n eö 
which the memory of paſt ſervitude, under Hip- by c}. 
pias, excited and kept alive in Athens, after the fhenes. 
popular government had been reftored by Cli- _ 
ſthenes and Alcibiades. We ave already had oc- mw * 
caſion to relate the foreign victories of the repub- * 
lic, which immediately followed that event; but 
at the ſame time the conftitution of government 
underwent a conſiderable change. By admittin 
to the rank of citizens a promiſcuous crowd 
ſtrangers, fugitives, Athenians of half blood, and 
perhaps ſlaves, the tribes were augmented from 
four to ten ; and the ſenators from four to five 
hundred. The oftraciſm was likewiſe eſtabliſhed ; 
a law by which any citizen, whoſe influence or 
abilities ſeemed dangerous to liberty, might be ba- 
niſned ten years, without the proof or allegation 
of any poſitive crime. 


In this condition, the republic continued thirty Important 
you until the glorious victories of Salamis, alteration 


atza, and Mycale, encouraged the loweſt but _ — 
moſt numerous clats of citizens, by whoſe valour Olymp. 
thoſe memorable exploits had been atchieved, to xv. 2. 
make further invaſions on the prerogatives of their A. C. 479. 


ſi 


The ſudden wealth, which the rich 
ſpoils of the Barbarians had diffuſed among all 
ranks of men, increaſed the cenſus of individuals, 
and deſtroyed the balance of the conſtitution. 


Ariſtides, who perceived it to be impoſſible to 
Vol. I. 


* 8 entitled, Piſiſtratus, one 


of the ſew fatisfaQtory performances in the immenſe collektion 
of Gronovius. 
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CHAP. bly yielded to men who had arms in their hands 

XII. and firmneſ in their hearts; and propoſed, with 

—— apparent ſatisfaction, but much fecret reluc- 

tance *, a law by which the Athenian magiſ- 

trates ſhould be thenceforth promiſcuouſly elected 

from the four claſſes of citizens. This innovation 

paved the way for the ftill greater changes begun 

twenty years afterwards, and gradually completed 

by Pericles ; a revolution of which the conſe- 

quences were not immediately felt, but which 

continually became more ſenſible, and finally ter- 
minated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece. 


be de- The general reaſons which prevailed on the 
mocracy equity and diſcernment of Pericles to eſpouſe, 
_— with undue warmth, the cauſe of the 
"1, have in the preceding chapter been ſufficiently 
Olymp. Explained. Yet whatever partial motives of in- 
lzxxii. 4. tereſt and ambition might warp the views of 
A. C. 449. this illuftrious ſtateſman, it muſt be acknow 

that the foreign tranſactions and ſucceſs of the re- 

public, and particularly the new fituation in which 

the Athenians found themſelves placed with regard 

to their diftant allies and colonies, might naturally 
and occaſion very im t alterations in 
Introduc- the Athenian conſtitution. The ancient and ſa- 
tion of cred law which obliged every citizen, without 
pay to the | fee 


troops ; 

* "Exuy aexorrs d bee, cited on this occaſion by Plutarch, 
. generoſity of Ariſtides to the popu- 
lace 

Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reaſon which 
engaged Pericles to counteract the ariſtocracy, and to abridge 
the power of the gus. Although he had been often 
named for the office of Archon, the lat had never fallen on 
him, fo that he could not be received as member of that re- 
ſpected court. If this obſervation be well founded it ſhews 
how little real weight the annual magiſtracies had at Athens; 
lince Pericles, though he never attained the dignity of Ar- 
22— „ —— 

ty. | 
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fee or reward, to take arms in defence of his CH AP. 
country, could not eaſily be extended to the ob- XIII. 
ligation of protecting, without a proper recom- 
pence, the intereſt of foreign communities. The 
ſcanty population of Attica ſufficed not to anſwer 
the demands of fo many diſtant expeditions. It 
became neceſſary to hire troops wherever they 
might be found; and, as this neceſſity introduced 
pay into the Athenian armies, a ſimilar, t 
not equally cogent, reaſon eftabliſhed fees and of fees 
falaries for all the different orders of judges and and — 
magiſtrates. The ſame principle of duty and pub- — 
lic ſpirit, which obliged every freeman to fight trates. 
without pay, likewiſe obliged him gratuitiouſly 
to judge, conſult, and deliberate, for the benefit 
of his country. But when the conteſted intereſts 
of foreign, thongh dependent, communities, were 
nid © and adjuſted in the tribunals of Athens, 
n ſeemed reaſonable for thoſe who ſpent their 
time in an employment to which no natural obli- 
2 on called them, to demand a proper reward 

their uſeful ſervices. At firſt, therefore, a 
fmall fam, but which gradually increaſed with the 
power of the people, was regularly diſtributed 
among the citizens, for every deliberation which 
they held, and for every cauſe which they deter- 


The deſire of reaping this profit made the popu- Theſe cir: 
lace anxious to draw all cauſes and deliberations cumſtan- 
before their on tribunals and aſſemblies. Th my 
deſign was ſucceſsfully accompliſhed by Ephial- the = 
tes „ an artful and daring demagogue, whom 2 
Pericles employed as a proper inſtrument to effect eſtabl 
ſuch in vidious meaſures as were moſt — by Se 
to the rich and noble. While his patron extend- 


O0 0 2 ed 
plut. in Pericle. 
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CHAP.ed the renown of Athens by his foreign victories, 


XIII. 


External 
and do- 
nie ſlic 


diate ſucceſſors, the 
and Conon, the integrity of Phocion, the artifices 


and gradually reduced into ſubjection the colonies 
and allies of the republic, the ebſequious Ephial- 
tes zealouſly promoted his domeſtic meaſures ; 
and by undermining the authority of the ſenate 
and of the Areopagus **, the firmeſt bulwarks of 
the ariſtocracy, obtained a ſignal victory over the 
laws of Solon. The aſſaſſination of Ephialtes 
proved only the weakneſs of his enemies ; and 
we ſhall find in the ſubſequent hiſtory of Athens, 
that moſt matters of deliberation came, thence- 


forth in the firſt inſtance, before the popular aſ- 


ſembly ; that the wiſe inftitutions of Solon were 
reduced to an empty form, and that the magna- 
nimity of Pericles, the extravagance of his imme- 
patriotiſm of Thraſy bulus 


of Eſchines, and the eloquence of Demoſthenes, 
ſucceſſively ſwayed, at will, a wild and capricious 


democracy. 


The revolution which immediately followed, 
in the manners, character, and conduct of the 
Athenians 


Authors have not deſcribed in what gx reſpeQs, 
or by what particular means, Ephialtes effected his purpoſe : 
yet we may collect, from obſcure hints on this ſubject, that 
he not only brought before the inferior tribunals cauſes hither- 
to confined to the Areopagus, but took from that court its ge- 
neral inſpection and ſuperintendence over the religion and 
aws z Which offices he beſtowed on the popular court of the 
waa, and the , who were appointed, and diſ- 
miffed, at the will or the people. He likewiſe rendered the 
probation for becoming an arcopegite leſs ſevere than formerly. 
Perfons crept into this order, whoſe charaQters diſgraced 
it. The Areopagites became equally acceſſible to preſents 
and to beauty; and their deciſions fell into contempr. See 
tl diſcourſe of Hocrates upon reforming the government of 
Athens, and Athenzus, I. ix. That Ephialtes, or Pericles 
kimfelf, likewife weakened the authority of the ſenate (al- 
though it is not remarked by any ancient author) appears from 
all tie ſubſequent hiſtory of Athens. 
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Athenians, was the natural conſequence of the CH AP. 


change of government, combined with other cir- 
cumſtances inſeparably connected with their do- 
meſtic and external proſperity. In the courſe of 


XIII. 


proſperity 
of the re- 


a few years the ſucceſs of Ariſtides, Cimon, and public. 


Pericles had tripled the revenues, and increaſed 


republic. The Athenian gallies commanded the 
eaſtern coaſts of the Mediterranean; their mer- 
chantmen had engroſſed the traffic of the adjacent 
countries; the magazines of Athens abounded 
with wood, metal, ebony, ivory, and all the mate- 
rials of the uſeful as well as of the agreeable arts; 
they imported the luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cy- 
prus, Lydia, Pontus, and Peloponneſus; expe- 
rience had improved their ſkill in working the 
ſilver mines of Mount Laurium ; they had lately 
opened the valuable marble veins in Mount Pen- 
telicus ; the honey of Hymettus was more eſ- 
teemed, in proportion as it became better known 
to their neighbours; the culture of their olives (oil 
being long their ſtaple commodity, and the only 
production of Attica, which Solon allowed them 
to export), muſt have. improved with the general 
improvement of the country in arts and agricul- 
ture, tally under the active adminiſtration of 
Pericles, who liberally let looſe the public treaſure 
to encourage every ſpecies of induſtry *. 


But if that miniſter 


if not to excite, the extreme paſſion for 
which then 
The 
priſe againſt their foreign as well as domeſtic ene- 


*6 Ifocrat. . de & . Xenopk. & Arift 
4 | Areop. de Pace, & Panegyr. Xenoph ct. 


Olymp. 
* |xxxV. 1 


in a far greater proportion, the dominions of the 4 © 


410. 


promoted the love of ac- Effet of 
tion, he found it neceſſary at leaſt to comply with, * com- 
ma 
began to diſtinguſh his countrymen. — 5 
people of Athens, ſucceſsful in every enter - govern- 


ment, on 
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mies, ſeemed entitled to reap the fruits of their 
dangers and victories. For the ſpace of at leaſt 
twelve years preceding the war of Peloponneſus, 
their city afforded a perpetual ſcene of triumph 
and feſtivity. Dramatic entertainments, to which 
they were paſſionately addicted, were no longer 
performed in flight unadorned edifices, but in 
ſtone or marble theatres, erected at great expence, 
and embelliſhed with the moſt precious produc- 
tions of nature and of art. The treaſury was 
opened, not only to ſupply the decorations of this 


favourite amuſement, but to enable the poorer ct- 


Luxury 
and vices 


of Athens. 


tizens to enjoy it, without incurring any private 
expence; and thus, at the coſt of the ſtate, or 
rather of its tributary allies and colonies, to feaft 
and delight their ears and fancy with the com- 
bined charms of muſic and poetry. The plea- 
ſure of the eye was peculiarly conſulted and gra- 
tified in the architecture of the theatres and other 
ornamental buildings; for as Themiſtocles had 
ſtrengthened, Pericles adorned his native city; 
and unleſs we had the concurring teſtimony of 
antiquity, as well as the immortal remains of the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, which ſtill ex- 
cite the admiration of travellers, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that in the ſpace of a few years, 
there could have been created thoſe ineſtimable 
wonders of art, thoſe innumerable temples, thea- 
tres, ſtatues, altars, baths, gymnaſia and porti- 
cos, which, in the language of ancient pane- 
gyric, rendered Athens the eye and light of 
— | 


Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 
vourite city, like a vain, voluptuous harlot, at 
the expence of plundered provinces ** ; = 

- | W 


27 Iſccrat. & Ariſtid. ** Pjutarch in Pericle. 
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would have been fortunate for the Athenians if CHAP. 


their extorted wealth had not been employed in 
more periſhing, as well as more criminal, luxury. 
The pomp of religious ſolemnities, which were 
twice as numerous and as coſtly in Athens as in 
any other city of Greece; the extravagance of 
entertainments and banquets, which on ſuch 
occaſions always followed the facrifices ; the in+ 
creaſe of private luxury, which naturally accom- 
panied this public profuſion, exhauſted the re- 
ſources, without augmenting the glory, of the 
republic. Inſtead of the bread, herbs, and fim- 
ple fare recommended by the laws of Solon, the 
Athenians, ſoon after the eightieth Olympiad, 
availed themſelves of their extenſive commerce 
to import the delicacies of diftant countries, which 
were prepared with all the refinements of cooke- 
ry. The wines of Cyprus were cooled with 
ſnow in ſummer; in winter ** the moſt delightful 
flowers adorned the tables and perſons of the 
wealthy Athenians. Nor was it ſuffici- nt to be 
crowned with roſes, unleſs they were likewiſe 
anointed with the moſt precious perfumes **. Pa- 
raſites, dancers, and buffoons, were an uſual ap- 
pendage of every entertainment **. A 


the 
weaker ſex, the paſſion for delicate birds, diftin- 
guiſhed by their voice or plumage, was carried 
to ſuch exceſs as merited the name of madneſs**. 


The bodies of ſuch youths as were * peculiarly 
addicted to hunting and horſes, which began to 
be a prevailing taſte , were corrupted by the 
commerce of harlots, who had reduced W 2 


2 Ariſtoph. Nubes, ver. 50. & Lyſiſtrat. paſſim. 
0 Athen. |. xi. 3. & Xenoph. Memorabilia, |. ii. 
3* Xenoph. Ibid. 
2 At henæus, |. i. & 38 Symp. 

Oenlopans. Athen. I. xi. 3. 
3+ Aciſtoph. Nubes, paſſim. 
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CHAP. feſſion into ſyſtem **; while their minds were 

XIII. ſtill more polluted by the licentious philoſophy of 

dee ſophiſts. It is unneceſſary to crowd the pic- 

ture, ſince it may be obſerved, in one word, that 

the vices and extravagancies, which are ſuppoſed 

to characteriſe the declining ages of Greece and 

Rome, took root in Athens during the adminiſ- 

tration of Pericles, the moſt fplendid and moſt 
proſperous in the Grecian annals. 


Contra This paradox, for ſuch it muit appear, may be 
and * explained by conſidering the ſingular combination 
283 of circumſtances, which, in the time of that ſtateſ- 
and vices, man, gave every poiſon its antidote, and ren- 
advanta- dered the partial evils, already deſcribed, only the 
, on _ thorn that ever accompanies the roſe. The Gre- 
ages. ian hiſtory of thoſe times affords a more ſtriking 
* contraſt than ever appeared in any other age or 
country, of wiſdom and folly, of magnanimity 

and meannels, of liberty and ty ranny, of ſimplicity 

and refinement, of auſterity and voluptuouſneſs. 

The ſublime philoſophy of Anaxagoras and Socra- 

tes was accompanied, as with a ſhadow, by the 

dark unprincipled captiouſneſs of the ſophiſts; the 

pathetic and moral ſtrains of les and Euri- 

pides were parodied by the licentious buffoonery 

of Ariſtophanes ; painting and ſculpture, which, 

uander geniuſes of the firſt order like Phidias, 

ſerved as handmaids to religion and virtue, dege- 

nerated under inferior artiſts into mean hirelings 

of vice and diſorder ; the r of Athenian 
matrons was ſet off as by a foil, when compared 

with the diſſoluteneſs of the ſchool of Aſpaſia ; 

and the ſimple frugality of manners, which com- 

monly prevailed in private families, even of the 

firſt diſtinction, was contraſted with the extra- 


vagant 


35 Alexis apud Atherevm, !. xi. 
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vagant diffipation of public entertainments and C H AP. 
feſtivals. To examine the parallel links of this XIII. 
complicated chain will illuſtrate the character of a 

people whoſe ſubſequent tranſactions form one 
principal object of Grecian hiſtory. 


Philoſophy, which in Greece alone deſerves the Parallel 
peculiar attention of the hiſtorian, aroſe about the 24 
beginning of the ſixth century before Chrift, and uind 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the higheſt 
degree of perfection, and ſunk into the loweſt de- 
generacy and corruption, to which the uſe or abuſe 
of the human intellect could raiſe or plunge it. 
Leffer Aſia, to which Europe and America owe Hiſtory of 
the ineſtimable benefits of their religion and let- Greek 
ters, produced and nouriſhed the tender plant of Ph. 
philoſophy ; and the flouriſhing Greek colonies on 
that delightful coaft, communicated to their mo- 
ther country this precious offspring of their ſoil. 

Thales of Miletus, Pyttacus of Mitylene, Bias of The ſe- 
Priene, Cleobulus of Lindus in the iſle of Rhodes, ven Sages. 
and the other wiſe men, as they were emphati- 
cally ſtyled, who lived in that age, not only gave 
advice and aſſiſtance to their countrymen in par- 
ticular emergencies, but reſtrained their vices by 
wholeſome laws, improved their manners by uſe- 
ful leſſons of morality, and extended their know- 
ledge by important and difficult diſcoveries **. But 
the firſt attempt towards moral philoſophy, as inde- 
pendent on, and unconnected with religion, ſeems 
to have been the fables of ÆEſop, which, to men in Æſop the 
an early period of ſociety, muſt have appeared a fabuliſt. 
very ſerious and important ſpecies of compoſition. 
The ſphere of hiftory was narrow ; the examples 
of the gods, amidſt the continual corruptions of 
ſuperſtition, 

36 Plutarch. S . & de placit. Philo Plato in Pro- 

tazor. Diogen. ys et $4 me | 1 
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flagitious for imita- 


A. tion; and men, whoſe ruftic ſimplicity of life af- 


The gno- 


monic 
e ts. 


forded them continual ities to obſerve 
the inſtinctive ſagacity of certain animals, might 
derive many uſeful leſſons from thoſe humble in- 
ſtructors. In the early ages of Greece and Rome, 
and of all other nations whoſe hiſtory is recorded, 
fables were told, and in ſome degree believed, in 
the aſſembly and ſenate-houſe, on the moſt im- 
portant occaſions ; for in the infancy of ſociety 
men are children; and the deluſion, which the 
belief of a fable fu is not more groſs and 
improbable than many of thoſe errors into which 
(as we have already proved) their lively fancy 
had often hurried them. The fame romantic caſt 
of imagination which had animated woods and 
winds, mountains and rivers, which had changed 
heroes into gods, and gods into frail men, 
might endow animals with reaſon, and even 
ſpeech. 


The next ſtep towards moral ſcience was of a 
more refined and abſtract kind, conſiſting of the 
ſentences of the gnomonic poets **, and in thoſe 
detached precepts or proverbs which, in all coun- 
tries, have | pep any ſyſtematic account of 
morality. ch of the ſeven ſages, as they were 
called, had his favourite maxims **, which he en 
graved in temples and other places of public re- 
fort ; but at this diſtance of time it is impoſſible, 
amidſt the differences of authors, to diſcover what 
belongs to each; nor is the ſearch important, 
fince all their maxims or proverbs, whatever ef- 
forts of generalization they might coſt their inven- 

| | tors, 


37 See above, Chapter IT. 


3® See the Sentences of Theognis, which are evidently a 
collection, not the work of one man. 
39 Ariſtot. Rhet. ii. 21. Stobæus. Serm. p. 44, &c. 
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tors, now — extremely ſimple and fami- C HAP. 


lar, 


Theſe reſpectable fathers of Grecian philoſophy, 
who filently diffuſed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a cor- 
reſpondence with each other, as well as with So- 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of 
Corinth; men who, in imitation of their eaſtern 
brethren, chiefly cultivated ſuch practical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legiſlators, ma- 
giſtrates, and generals of their reſpective coun- 


tries, 


3 


Thales, the Mileſian, alone, quitted the ordi- The diſ- 


nary purſuits of civil and military renown ; 
although he compoſed verſes, promulgated 


and coveries 


ſentences, and, on ſome particular emergencies, = 


gave ſeaſonable advice to his countrymen, yet he 
eſtabliſhed his fame on a baſis more 8 and 
permanent than the fluctuating intereſts of periſh- 
ing communities. Many of the elementary propoſi- 
tions of geometry, afterwards collected by Euclid** 
were firſt diſcovered by Thales, who directed the 
acuteneſs of his mind with equal ſucceſs to aftrono- 
my. He divided the heavens into five zones, diſco- 
vered the eguinoxes and ſolſtices, remarked the Urſa 
Minor, obſerved, and nearly predicted, eclipſes. 
The diviſion of the year into three hundred and 
ſixty-five days was already known to the Egyp- 
tians ; but although Thales might borrow this, 
and perhaps ather diſcoveries, from that ancient 
people, among whom he ſometimes reſided, it 
appears, even from thoſe authors who are ever 
prone to exaggerate the wiſdom of I. ns 
he owed much leſs to that country, than to the 
| native 


4 Plurt. 2 1 Proclus in Euclid. 
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C HAP. native ſagacity and penetration of his clear com- 
XIII. prehenſive mind“. 


Hiatchool Thales founded the Ionic ſchool, in which he 
1 was ſucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by A the inſtructor 

of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called by the 

ancient writers the maſter of Socrates. About 

fifty years after Thales, the ſame ſpeculations 

which | he had introduced were purſued by Xeno- 

phanes of Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides 

of Elea, and Heraclitus of Epheſus. Theſe in- 
genious men diſcovered many uſeful truths ; yet 

all of them, not excepting Thales himſelf, "like- 

wiſe buſied themſelves with ſubjects that will for 

evex excite and elude human curiofity. Their 
doctrines were equally liable to objection, which- 

ever of the elements they aſſumed, as the firſt 
principle of nature; they univerſally agreed in 
aſſerting the fallacy of the ſenſes, * the un- 
worthineſs of the vulgar ſuperſtition; but their 

various ions concerning the origin and de- 
ſtruction of worlds, the — diſtances 

of heavenly bodies, the eſſence of matter and 

Cegene- ; + oy 4 only to be conſidered as t he 
rate into dreams of inquiſitive men whoſe ambition of 
Atheilm. knowledge carried them beyond the ſphere of 
xperience, and 
The ſyſtem of Leucippus, the moſt famous of 
them 2 was improved by Democritus of Ab- 


apu J. 117 77 
43 See Diogen. Laert. I. i. Ariſtot. Meta paſſiw. & Plut. 
de Placit. Philoſoph. ph 
+* Laert. |. ix. Ariſtot. Phyſic. I. viii. 
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monument which the world is ever likely to en p. 


hold, of learning, genius, and impiety. 


— — 


But it is particularly worthy of obſervation, The ſub- 
that at the ſame time Democritus aſſailed the lime phi- 
celeſtial manſions, and unveiled, with a daring loſophy of 


hand, the feeble majeſty of Grecian ſuperſtition, * 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene revealed a new and 
infinitely more auguſt ſpectacle, by firſt announc- 
ing to the — world, a ſelf-exiftent, all perfect 
mind, as the greateſt cauſe and author of the ma- 
terial world. Thales and Pythagoras, with ſuch 
of their diſciples as faithfully adhered to their 
tenets, had indeed admitted ſpirit as a conſtituent 
principle of the univerſe ; but they had fo inti- 
mately blended mind and matter, that theſe diſ- 
ſimilar fubſtances ſeemed to make an indiſſoluble 
compound, as the foul and body conftitute but 
one man. According to Anaxagoras, on the 
other hand, the creating and ſovereign intelligence 
was carefully diſtinguiſhed from the foul of the 
* which he — to have as 
for the laws which the Deity 
hed inqeetied on his works The great Ruler of 
the world did not animate, but impel matter ; he 
could not be included within its limited and periſh- 
ing terms; his nature was pure and ſpiritual, and 
—— 


The diſcovery and diffafion of this luminous 
and ſublime principle, which was naturally fol- 
lowed by an inveſtigation of the moral attributes 
of the Deity, and the deducing from thence the 
9 morality, might have produced a 


general 


4 Ariſtot. Metaphyf. I. i. c. iti. Plato in Cratylo, & Plut. 
in Pericle. 
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CHAP. general an revolution in Greece, under 
XIII. TT Gag iow of Socrates 
ud his followers, if the tendency of this divine 
philoſophy had not been counteracted, not only by 

the groſs prejudices of the vulgar, but by the more 
dangerous refinements of incredulous Sophiſts. 


5 — * ſpirit of | inquiry, which leads to the 
„ truth, will ever promote the propa- 
Ad b — error; and unfortunately for Greece, in 
the So- the middle of the fifth century before Chriſt, 
phiſts. errors were ted, fo congenial to the condi- 
tion of the times, that they could not fail to take 
deep root, and flouriſh in a foil which was pecu- 


had increaſed the wealth and ſecurity, called forth 
matic the was, and nk but. at the ſame time, 
multipli 


dividuals and communities were ever 9 
liſten to ſuch inſtructors as juſtified their vices, and 
taught wen tu abuſe the ffs of fortune | 


Vid. Philoſtrat. de Vit. Sophiſt 
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up about the ſame time, and exhibited a newCHAP.. 
in Greece. The Olympic, and XIII. 
other public aſſemblies, furniſhed them with 1 
opportunity to diſplay their ſpecious accompliſh- 
ments to the admiring ſpectators. They fre- 
quented the great cities, particularly Athens, and 

acquired the friendſhip. of the rich, and the ap- 
AB = - px oy They profeſſed the 
A of every ſcience, and of every art, 
＋ publicly, for a ſtipulated price; 
and, CLE poſſeſſed the art of perſuaſion, 
their diſciples continually increaſed the rich 


ife ſplendid. When _— 
4 pleaſed the taſte of 


capricious will of. their ſcholars, whoſe paſſions 
were ever careful to gratify, 3 the 
ſtandard of their principles; and engaged 

moſt part, to deck out the barren 
Leucippus and Democritus with the 


$ arts of the rhetorician. Their mo- Their in- 
fluence on 


0 
ts by which Pyrrho attempt- manners 
ſcepticiſm *. It would be eaſy 


up to the Sophiſts that quibbling metaphy- 
fic, which being embodied in the Greek language, 


thenceforth adhered too cloſely to the philoſophical 
people, and which totally disfi- 
gures many otherwiſe valuable compoſitions of 
antiquity. But our preſent buſineſs is only to re- 
mark the deſtructive effects immediately ay” 

om 
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C HAP. from their tenets, which, while 


XIII. 
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they undermined, 
the ancient and 


without openly 


ng, 
SY ſuperttition, boldly ſet at defiance all thoſe uſe- 


9. —— 


ful maxims of conduct, and all thoſe ſalutary diſ- 

coveries of reaſon, which, amidſt the inſolence of 
the Greek democracies, fomented by nroſperity, 
appeared eſſentially requiſite to reſtrain the intem- 


perance, injuſtice, and violence, of individuals 
and communities. 


In ſeveral republics of Greece, the Sophiſts en- 

joyed a free career to diſplay their talents, practiſe 
22 and to promote their fame and in- 
tereſt. But in Athens their frauds were detected, 
and their characters unmaſked, by Socrates ** 
whoſe phy forms an important æra in the 
hiſtory of the human mind. The fon of Sophro- 
niſcus was born at Athens, forty years before the 
commencement of the Peloponneſian war. The 
ſmallneſs of his patrimony, amounting only to 
three hundred pounds, and his original profeſſion 


of a ſtatuary *?, ora an opinion of the 
writers who did not 


obſcurity of his birth, | 
reflect on the narrowneſs of Athenian fortunes, 
and who forgot to conſider, that as hereditary 
diſtinctions were little known or in the 
Grecian republics, a folid and permanent luſtre 
was naturally derived from the practice of inge- 
nious arts, which could not be cultivated, as 
in ancient 1 and ſometimes in modern 
Europe, by ile or mercenary hands, but 
only by the firſt claſs of freemen and citizens. 
Whatever reputation or 2 Socrates might 

have 


* To ud prolixity in « account 4 Socrates and = 
ſophy, I cite not particu Mages, ve the genera 
_ Ttefult of my reading in Plato el. — . 

* Laert. I. ii. Art. Socrat. 
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have acquired by the exerciſe of a 
which was peculiarly 
the times, and the 
he readily ſacrificed them to the natural bent of 
his mind, which concealed, under an external 
form worthy to t the voluptuous Silenus ?, 
the fruitful ſeeds of every amiable and manly ſen- 
timent, and determined him, by an irreſiſtible 
impulſe, to the ſtudy of wiſdom and virtue. 


; profeſſion, CHAP. 
ed by the taſte of XIII. 
magnificent ſpirit of Pericles, 


In his early youth he heard the phyſics of Ar- His edu- 


chelaus, and learned the geometry of Theodorus*'; 
and from theſe, and other teachers, acquired ſuch 
an acquaintance with the faſhionable theories con- 
cerning the formation of the univerſe. the original 
principles of things, the hidden power f matter, 
as enabled him to regard with juſt contempt, and 
occaſionally to deride with inimitable humour, the 
vanity of thoſe uſeleſs and ſhadowy ſpeculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
ſuperintending mind, whoſe providence regulated 
the operations of nature, -as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiſtence of thoſe 
inferior intelli which formed the only objects 
of popular adoration : he allowed the divine origin 
of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in all 
the religious duties of his country ; and were we 
to judge the Athenian ſage by the ſtandard of or- 
dinary men, we ſhould be inclined to believe that 
he had not entirely eſcaped the contagion of ſuper- 
ſtition ; fince he profeſſed to be accompanied by a 
dzmon, or inviſible conductor, who often reftrain- 
ed his and influenced his behaviour 
If this affertion was not an effect of that refined 
irony familiar to Socrates, we muſt allow his tem- 

Vol. I. Pp per 


5® Plato & Xenoph. in Symp. 
5* Plato in Thætet. & in Menon. 
* Plut. de Genio Socratis. 


cation an d 
character. 
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CH AP. per to have been tinged with credulity : yet, who- 


XIII. ever ſeri 


reſſects on a life of ſeventy years, 


w—— ſpent in the ſervice of mankind, uniformly blame- 


His phi- 


the unſhaken 


leſs, and terminated by a voluntary death, in 
obedience to the unjuſt laws of his country ; who- 
ever conſiders attentively the habitual tem 

probity, the active uſefulneſs, the 
diffuſive benevolence, the conftant equanimity and 
cheerfulneſs of this ſingular man, will admit a 
degree of enthuſiaſm, rather as the ornament, than 
defect, of ſuch an extraordinary character. Men 
of learning and genius, who, examining the mat- 
ter ſtill more deeply, have obſerved the important 
revolution produced by the life and death of Se- 
ciates, on the principles and ſentiments of his 
contemporaries, and of poſterity, are diſpoſed to 
believe that ſuch an extraordinary phenomenon 
could not have appeared in the moral world, with- 
out the particular interpoſition of heaven. The 
cheerful ſerenity of his laſt moments ©, and ſtill 
more, the undeviating tenor of his active virtue, 


jufiified the hardeſt maxims of Lycurgus and 


Pythagoras ; while the main aim of his ſpeculations 
was to eſlabliſn the ſublime morality of thoſe ſages 
on the cleareſt deductions of reaſon and expe- 
rienc?. 


From the perfeQtions of the ſupreme intelli- 
de deduced his juſt ment of the uni- 
verſe, which implied the immortality of the human 
foul. But the great object of his reſearch was to 
difcover the general laws by which, even in this 
life, the ſuperintending providence had variouſly 
diſpenſed to men good and evil, happineſs and 
miſery. Theſe laws he as the promul- 
gated will of God, with which, when clearly aſ- 
57 This ſubjc& will be treated hereafter. 
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_— on Gy ly to com- CHAP: 
73 nothing but the ſhort ed foll 
could riſk incurring the divine difpl © x in oy 
der to avoid pain or poverty, . or death; 
far leſs to acquire periſhing gratifications, which 
leave a ſting behind them. Reaſoning on ſuch 
and taking experience only for his 
guide, he deduced, with admirable perſpicuity, 
the intereſts and duties of nations and mdividuals, 
in all the complicated relations of fociety. The 
actions of men furniſhed the materials, their in- 
ſtruction formed the , their happineſs was 
the end, of his diſcourſe. Wherever his leſſons 
might be moſt generally uſeful, there he was 
always to be found; frequenting, at an early hour, 
the — Lyceum, and other public Gym- 
z punCtually attending the Forum at mid- 
day, the hour of full aſſembly, and in the evening 
Joining, without the affectation of auſterity, 
in the convivial entertainments of > 
or accompanying them in the deli wW 
which ids the banks of the IiyſTas. As 
MIS a father, 1 = 
y ice of his continually illuſtrat 
= 5 4 4 roy 222 and example inte. 
this ical loſopher (and this is his 
_ higheſt — Bare — many of his fellow- 
citizens ſincerely to embrace a virtuous courſe of 
and even thoſe who, like Critias and Alci- 
to 
prevail over the conviction of their ſober hours, 
were ftill charmed with the wonderful extent, as 
well as the fingular , of his various know- 
ledge ; with the acuteneſs and penetration of his 
arguments; the beauty, vivacity, and perſuaſive- 
neſs of his ſtyle ; which, whether he aſſumed the 
Pp 2 tone 


life ; 
biades, allowed the current of their 
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CHAP. tone of reaſon or of ridicule, ſurpaſſed whatever 
XI. had been deemed moſt eloquent 


Aflifted 
by the 
tragic 

poets ; 


rticu- 
arly Eu- 
ripides ; 


Yet, how great ſoever might 
influence 


be the 
of Socrates, the triumph of his philoſo- 

y became more illuſtrious and complete, after 

is principles were embraced by thoſe who culti- 

vated the imitative arts, and directed the public 
amuſements, which in all countries, but particu- 
larly in Greece, have ever produced immediate 
and powerful effects on the national opinions and 
character. In Greece alone, the theatre was re- 
garded as an object of the firſt importance and 
— it — ys 222 
plendid, religious worſhip ; the ex- 
pence of wake wa it exceeded that of the army 
and navy together; and this celebrated entertain - 
ment, which united the tragedy and opera of the 
moderns, was carried to perfection by a favourite 
diſciple of Socrates, whoſe works were fo univer- 
fally admired in Greece, that (as we ſhall have 
occaſion to relate in the Sicilian war) the Syracu- 
ſans releaſed from captivity thoſe Athenians, and 
tnoſe only- who had learned to repeat the verſes of 
Euripides. This admired poet rendered the Gre- 
cian tragedy complete, by perfecting br © 


5+ Xenoph. Memor |. iv. c. xv. Laert. |. ii. c. xix- & ſeqq. 
& Cicero de Orat. iii. 16. | 
55 In this part of the drama, the philoſophy of Euripides 
excels the lottineſs of ÆEichylus, and the richneſs of 
cles. It is ſufficient to the works of the three rivals, 
to perceive that the chorus in Euripides moſt faithfully anſwers 
the deſcription of Horace. | 
Ille bonis faveatque, & conſilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis, ille ſalubrem 
Juſttiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis ; 
Ille tegat commiſſa ; deoſque precetur & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeria, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 
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whole body of the The ſcene was uſually 
the portico of a temple, the gate of a 
the wide expanſe of a forum, or market-place. 

pectators muſt be ſuppoſed 
part in an acti- 


56 In the Tyrannus, the chorus is of 
mints fees Tikes youths, &c. Creon fps to Oedipus, 


Es rer wAanoratorrur xauur 
Eros n, UTE . FErx Bp . 
The anſwer is, 
Ec Tarra; avdz rend ve Thor pe 
nat e xa Th tang Je Tags. , 
Cxzon. Shall | ipeak in preience of this numerous aſſem- 
bly ? or ſhall we retire ? 
Oenirus. Speak before all preſent ; for the public diſtre's 
afflifts me more than my own danger. 


881 
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never quitting the ſtage, neceſſarily intro- 
duced the unity of place ; and as their ſongs and 
dances between the acts expreſſed the feelings ex- 
cited by the repreſentation, they connected the pre- 
ceding act with that which immediately followed 
it, and rendered the whole { uninterrupted = 
and continuous. The muſic of the chorus was 
vated and glowing, than what could be admitted 
into the acts, or ordinary dialogue, which was 
confined to the iambic meaſure ; circumſtances 
which, together with the numbers, the dreſſes, the 
dances, and geſtures, of theſe fancied ſpectators, 
equally increafed the magnificence and variety of 
the entertainment. They likewiſe rendered it 
more affecting; ſince nothing is more proper to 
intereſt us in any ſcene, than the beholding a great 
number of deeply engaged by it, and ex- 
prefiang their feelings by natural tones and move- 
ments. But the principal of the chorus 
was to furniſh the with an opportunity (with- 
out loading the dia , and rendering it too ſen 
tentious) of enforcing, by all the power of fancy 
4 i 
OCCa attempted by Eſchylus and Sopho- 
ctes, but which forms 3 end and aim of 
Euripides, who had a foul to feel, and a genius 
to expreſs, whatever is moſt Jovely, and moſt 
excellent, in ſentiment and character. It is unne- 
ceſſary to mention the affecting of Ad- 
metus and his atteadants towards his gueſt Her- 
cules ; the lively emotions of gratitude in that 
hero; the friendſhip of Pylades and Oreftes ; the 
amiable picture of conjugal affection in the charac- 
ter of Alceſtis; fince the whole remains of that 
ineſtimable writer prove his unceaſing labours to 
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charities that adorn private life, as well as to keep 
alive an ardent love of the 


CSE 


and a 


paſſion for its glory and liberty; while, 1 


he deſcribes and refutes the philoſophy 
of Epicurus ** (which, as we have already obſerv- 
ed, was chiefly borrowed from the licentious 
maxims of the Sophiſts), with ſuch fulneſs and 


accuracy as entitled him to the appellation of the 
Philoſophic Tragedian. 


That E 


though ten years older than His views 


uripides, 
Socrates, owed the characteriſtic excellencies of gu be 
NN — 
unrivalled moraliſt, is univerſally 


584 
CHAP. 
XIII. 


— 
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ted by ſome of their contempo- 
1 — mebey and during 
the continuance of the Peloponneſian war, there 
flouriſhed at Athens a claſs of men who were the 
declared enemies, not only of Socrates and his 
diſciples, but of all order and decency. The 
reader will eaſily perceive, that I allude to Ariſto- 
phanes, and the other writers of the old licentious 

- an entertainment which was never carri- 
ed to the ſame vicious exceſs in any other age or 
country. Yet this hideous ſpectre was the filter of 


Tragedy, whoſe angelic ſweetneſs and dignity 


Hiſtory of 


were long accompanied by this odious and diſguſt- 
ing form; but to underſtand the natural connection 
between objects ſeemingly fo different, it is neceſ- 
ſary to remount to their ſource. 


Tragedy, the ſong of the goat ©*, and Comedy, 
ſong of the village, ſufficiently indicate, by 
of their ancient names, the humility 


y of Euripides, to whom 
the pun cannot be tranſlat- 
ed. The fame Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of Hammer- 
man to Socrates. 


. c. 
«„ of tra- 
7. 
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the entertainments of a ſeaſon 
to recreation and pleaſure, the ſuſceptible mi 


ties congenial to men in ſuch circumſtances, a diſ- 
poſition to exerciſe their ſenſibility, and a defire to 
amuſe their fancy. Availing himſelf of the for- 
mer, the ſublime genius of ÆEſchylus improved 
the ſong of the goat into a regular dramatic 


agreeing with the Iliad and Odyſſey in thoſe unal- 


terable rules of deſign and execution which are 
efſential td the perfection of every literary perform- 
ance, yet differing from thoſe immortal arche- 
types of art, in a circumſtance naturally ſuggeſted 
by the occaſion for which ies were compoſ- 
ed. It had been uſual with the Athenians, when 
they celebrated in the ſpring and autumn the great 
feſtivals of Bacchus, to perſonate the exploits and 
fables handed down by immemorial tradition con- 
cerning that bountiful divinity ; this imitation was 
conſidered as a mark of gratitude due to the bene- 
ficence of the god, to whoſe honwurs aſſoci- 
ated the kindred worſhip of Pan, us, and 
their attendant fawns and ſatyrs. When Zſchylus 
ed, therefore, inftead of ſimply reciting, 
the real hiſtory, or agreeable fictions of antiquity, he 
only adopted a mode of imitation already practiſed 
in the religious ceremonies of his country ; a 
mode of imitation more than the epic, 
fince, inſtead of barely deſcribing the deeds of 
gods and heroes, it ſhews thoſe diſtinguiſhed per- 

ages 


« ÆEſchy lus is faid by Ariſtotle (De Arte Poetica) to have 
introduced interlocutors, dialogue, &c. which is acknowledg- 
ing him the father of tragedy. We know little of Theſpis, 
but from Horace. 


peculiarly dedicated C HA F. 


nds XIII. 
of the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenſi- 
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CHAP. ſonages on the ſcene, makes them ſpeak and act 
XI. for themſelves, and thus approaching nearer to 
yn" reality, is ſtill more forcible and affecting. 


Its cha- As tragedy was introduced in imitation of the 
_— more ſerious ſpectacles of the Dionyſian feſtival, 
Aa. fo comedy, which ſoon followed it, was owing to 
riſked the more light and ludicrous parts of that folem- 
tra- nity **. Tragedy is the imitation of an impor- 
81> tant and ſerious action, adapted to affect the ſen- 
ſibility of the and to gratify their natu- 

ral y to fear, to weep, and to wonder. 

is the imitation of a light and ludicrous 

action. adapted to amuſe the fancy, and to gratify 
the natural diſpoſition of men to laughter and 
2 Terror and pity have T8 
regarded as the main ſprings of tragedy, 
becauſe the laws of ſenſibility, founded ſolely in 
nature, are always the ſame. Comedy has been in- 
finitely varied by the innumerable modes of wit, 
bumour, and ridicule, which prevail in different 
ages and countries, and which agree ſcarcely in 
any one particular, unleſs it may be reckoned an 
agreement, that men have ſeldom indulged them, 
except at the expence of their and 
often of their virtue. The Grecian comedy was 
uncommonly licentious ; the profligate characters 
of Ari es and his contemporaries, - 
ſilochus, Callias, Eupolis, and us, 


* Horace is authentic, and the moſt agreeable authority. 
Agricolæ priſci, fortes, parvoque beati 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 
Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Dum ſociis operum, pueris, & conjuge ſidũ, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus & vino Genium, memorem brevis ævi. 
Feſcennina per hunc inveta licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit, &c. &c. 
and ſtill more directly, Ars Poetic. v. 220, &c. 
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buted, doubtleſs, to this deformity ; yet theſe CHAP. 
poets could not eaſily have rendered their new XIII. 
entertainment agreeable to the taſte © and preju — 
dices of the public, without incorporating in them 

the ſubſtance of the phailic ſongs **, which con- 
ſtituted an ancient and eſſential part of the amuſe- 

ments of the vintage. The fond admirers of an- 
tiquity have defended the abominable ſtrains of 

theſe licentious poets, by pretending, that their 
intention was to reform vice, not to recommend 

it ; an apology, which, if admitted, might tend 

to exculpate the writers, but could never juſtify 

their ſince it is known by expe- 

rience, that lewd deſcriptions prove a poiſon ra- 

ther than a remedy ; and in of correcting 
manners, tend only to corrupt them. 


Beſides the general licentiouſneſs of the ancient and from 
comedy, its more particular characteriſtics re- modern 
ſuited the peculiar circumſtances of the Athe- — 
nians, during the time of its introduction and 
continuance. The x of all ranks at Athens 
were then too deeply engaged in the military and 
political tranſactions of their country, to enjoy 
any amuſement which did not either directly flat- 
ter their paſſions, or bear an immediate relation 
to the great and important intereſts of the repub- 
lic. It was during the confuſion and calamities 
. .. 
w 


53 Horace has , with his ufual felicity, the ſitu- 
ation of the ſpectators, and the fatal neceſſity of humouring 
ir. 


Aſper 
Jacolumi gravitate jocum tentavit ; eo quod 
Illecebris erat & grata novitate morandus. 
SpeQator, functuſque ſacris, & potus & exlex. 
. Priapus San rryerxe; N u TW axgy GXLTINGG des. 
Suidas. I nis was carried in proceſſion, accompanied with the 
Paknina r. 
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CHAP. which remain were originally repreſented ; a 

XI. period too diſorderly and tumultuous to reliſh 
—D comedies, ſuch as are now written, or ſuch as 
were compoſed in Greece by Menander, in an 
age of greater moderation and tranquillity. The 
elegant and ingenious, the moral and inſtructive 
firains of Moliere or Menander, may amuſe. the 
idleneſs of wealth and the ſecurity of Bur 
amidſt the fermentation of war and danger, amidſt 
civil diſſentions and foreign invaſions, the minds 
of men are too little at eaſe to enjoy ſuch refined 
and delicate beauties, which then appear lifeleſs 
and inũpid. In ſuch turbulent circumſtances, the 
reluctant attention muſt be excited by real, in- 
ſtead of imaginary characters; by a true, in- 
ſtead of a fictitious event; by direct and parti- 
cular advice concerning the actual ſtate of their 
affairs, inftead of vague or abſtract leſſons of wiſ- 
dom and virtue. Coarſe buffoonery may often force 
them to laugh; delicate ridicule will ſeldom en- 
gage them to ſmile; they may be affected by the 
ſharpneſs of perſonal invective, but will remain 

impenetrable to the ſhafts of general ſatire. 

General — By combining the different parts of this deſcrip- 
the pieces don, WE may form a tolerably exact notion of the 
of Ariſto- Writings of Arift es, which commonly con- 
phanes, ceal, under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hii- 
tory of ſome public tranſaction, or the principal 
features of ſome diſtinguiſhed character, repre- 
ſented in ſuch a ludicrous light, as reflects on thoſe 
concerned, unexpected, and often unmerited, 
but not therefore the leſs ſtriking, flaſhes of inſo- 
tent ndicule. Such was the nature, and ſuch the 
materials of the ancient comedy, which, in its 
form, agreed entirely with tragedy, having bor- 
rowed from this entertainment (which was already 
in poſſeſſion of the theatre) the difiribution of the 
whole ; as well as the arrangement of the ſeveral 


pars; 
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parts; the muſic, the chorus, the dreſſes, deco- CHA Pp. 
rations, and machi ; all of which were ſo mo- XI. 
dified and burleſque as ſuited the _—_ 
comic writer, and often rendered his pieces little | 
elſe than parodies of the more faſhionable tragedies 

of the times. 


This fingular ſpecies of drama, which, in its He and 
leſs perfect ſtate, had long ſtrolled the villages es of bis aſſoci- 
Attica, was ſimply tolerated at Athens, until the — F 
profuſion of Pericles, and his complaiſance for at af... 
the populace, firſt ſupplied from the exchequer by Peri- 
the for the repreſentation of cles. 
comedies, and for the comic, as 
well as for the tragic, poets and actors. But, by 
this injudicious encouragement, he unwarily che- 
riſhed a ſerpent in his boſom. Ariftophanes and 
his licentious contemporaries having pony 
ridiculed virtue and genius, in the 
crates and Euripides, boldly 
themſelves of the natural malignity of the vulgar, 
and their envy againſt whatever is elevated and il - 
luſtrious, to traduce and calumniate Perieles him - 
ſelf ; and though his ſucceſſors in the adminiftra- 
tion "juſtly merited (as we ſhall have occaſion to 
relate) the ſevereſt laſhes of their invective, yet, 
had their characters been more pure, they would 
have been equally to the unprovoked ſa- 
tire of theſe infolent who gratified the 


groſs appetites of the vulgar, by an undiſtin- 
guiſhed maſs of ridicule, involving vice and vir- 


tue, and ſacred, men and 
. 


Dramatic entertainments formed an eſſential The Gre- 
part of the feſtivals conſecrated to the bountiful cian fefti- 
author of the vine. Minerva, who had given not 
only the olive, but what was deemed far mcre 

valuable, her peculiar protection to the city of 
Athens, was rewarded with innumerable folemai- 
ties. 


to tn 
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CHAP. ties. Jupiter enjoyed his iated honours ; 
XII. but more commonly, as is att by Athenian 
—=— medals, the worſhip of the father of the gods was 
aſſociated with that of his wiſe and warlike daugh- 
ter. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more parti · 
cularly of the feſtival and myſteries of 
who taught the Athenians the im t know- 
ledge of agriculture, which they were ſa to 
have ſpread over the ancient world. It would be 
endleſs to mention the inſtitutions in honour of 
inferior or leſs propitious divinities, which ren- 
dered the feſtivals at Athens twice more nume- 
The rous than in any other Grecian city. Nor did their 
ip!endour frequency abate any thing of the expenſive ſplen- 
with. dor which accompanied them. The ſhops and 
which 
they were COurts of juſtice were ſhut ; the mechanic quitted 
celebra- his tools, Hs huſbandman ceaſed from his _— 
ted. the mourner intermitted his forrow. The whole 
city was diſſolved in feaſting and — 4 ; _— 4 | 
tervals of which _ filled up wp by pai 
and =: gt mo 
bitions of _ ; = at ſeveral 2 
ticularly the Panathenzan, by hearing and 4 judg: 
ing the nobleſt productions of eloquence and po- 
etry **. We ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome 
particular ceremonies of a more melancholy caſt : 
but the general character of the Grecian religion 
was as chearful and attractive, as the * 
of the Egyptians, from whom they ar 
to have borrowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. 


Even the Egyptian bymans in 
complaints and 1K. z the Grecian ſo - 


lemnities concluded with ſongs of joy and exul- 
tation. The feaſts which followed the ſacrifices 
were enriched by all the delicacies and _— 


44 Ifocrat. 
*% Apuleius de 


r. & Panathen. 
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of the ancient world; and to uſe the 2 Tens. 
Ariſtotle, many perſons thought it their duty, at 

thoſe religious entertainments, to get drunk in 
honour of the gods. 


It ſeems extraordinary, that the revenues of Mannen 
Athens, notwithſtanding their improvement by of the A- 
Pericles, ſhould have ſufficed for this multitude of thenians 
expences. But we muſt conſider, that the gene- hh 
ral ſimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 
ſtriking contraſt with the extravagance of public 
feſtivals and amuſements. The houſes and ta- 
bles of the moſt wealthy Athenians were little dif- 
tinguiſhed above thoſe of their pooreſt neighbours. 
Pericles himſelf, never of ava- 
rice, lived with the exacteſt 8 and the 
ſu of private wealth, which would 
have created envy and danger to the owner, if he 
had employed it for his particular convenience 
and pleaſure, procured him public gratitude and 
eſteem, when expended for the fatisfaftion of the 


multitude. 
For reaſons which will immediately appear, we Condition . 
have not hitherto found it particularly to of the fe- 


deſcribe the manners and influence of the Grecian male fx. 
women; but the character and condition of the 

fair ſex, will throw light on the preceding obſer- 
vations in this chapter, and preſent the moſt 
ftriking contraſt of any to be met with in hiftory. 
If we knew not the conſideration in which women 
were anciently held in Greece, and the advantages 
which they enjoyed at after the laws of 
Lycurgus had revived the inftitutions of the he- 
roic ages, we ſhould be apt to ſuſpect that the 
ungenerous treatment of the feebler ſex, which 
+5 Ariftot. Ethic. ad Nichom. I. viii. c. iii. 

* Ariſtot. Politic. I. ii. p. 105. 


. $92 | 
C 1 afterwards fo univerſally prevailed, had been de- 


the delieacy of paſhon 


to render them, at any one 


cation was either entirely 
at leaſt to ſuch humble objects, as, influ of ole- 
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rived from the Egyptian and Afiatic colonies, 
which early ſettled in that part of Europe. Ex- 
cluded from focial intercourſe, which nature had 
fitted them to adorn, the Grecian women were 
rigorouſly confined to the moſt retired apartments 
of the family, and employed in the meaneſt offi- | 
ces of domeſtic ceconomy. It was thought inde- 
* for them to venture abroad, unleſs to attend 

a proceſſion, to accompany a funeral „ or to 
aſſiſt at certain other religious ſolemnities. Even | 
on theſe occaſions, their behaviour was attentively 
watched, and often malignantly interpreted. The 
molt innocent freedom was conſtrued into a breach 
of decorum; and their reputation, once ſullied 
by the. ſlighteſt im ce, could never after- 
wards be retri If ſuch unreaſonable ſeve 
rities had proceeded from that abſurd jealouſy 
which ſometimes accompanies a violent love, and 
of which a certain degree is nearly connected with 
between the ſexes, the con- 
dition of the Grecian women, though little leſs 
miſerable, would have been far leis contemp- 
ble. But the Greeks were utter ſtrangers to that 
refinement of ſentiment ®, which, in the ages of 
chivalry, and which, ſtill in ſome ſouthern coun- 
tries of Europe, renders women the obj of a 
ſuſpicious, but reſpectful paſſion, and leads men 
to gratify their vanity at the expence of their free- 
dom. Married or unmarried, the Grecian females 
were kept in equal reſtraint ; no pains 


agreeable members of 


vating and enlarging the mind, tended only to 
| narrow 


** Lyſias, p. 420. 4% Lyſias, p. 435. 
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narrow and to debaſe it. Though neither quali- C HA f. 
Hed for holding an honourable rank in fociety, XIII. 


nor permitted to enjoy the company of their der- 


eſt friends and relations, they were thought capa- 
ble of (i [nf ing the drudgerx 
of labour, of acting as ſtewards for their 


ab wow and thus relieving them from a multi- 
plicity of little cares, which ſeemed unworthy their 
attention, and untuitable to their dignity. The 
whole b.. den of ſuch mercenary cares being im- 
poſed on the women, their firſt inſtructions and 
treatment were adapted to that lowly rank, be- 
ond which could never afterwards aſpire **. 
lothing was allowed to divert their minds from 
thoſe ſervile ons in which it was intended 
that their whole lives ſhould be ſpent ; no liberal 
idea was preſented to their imagination, that might 
raiſe them above the ignoble arts in which they 
were. ever deftined to —_— 


hold furniture and effects committed to their care 
and cuſtody. Even the laws of Athens confirmed 


y a matter of 
greater importance than defending the wife's per- 
ſon from outrage, and protecting her character 
from inſamy . By ſuch illiberal inflitutions were 
the moſt amiable part of the human ſpecies in- 
ſulted, among a people in other reſpects the moſt 
— gity. They were totally de- 
barred from thoſe r — aan: 

Vol. I. Qq 


20 8 
. 


Ses the laws quoted by Lyſias explained in my Introduc- 


tory Diſcourſt to that orator, p. 100. 
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ble ities might have 
added a new charm. Inſtead of directing the taſte 
and enlivening the pleaſures of ſociety, their value 
was eſtimated, like that of the ignobleſt objects, 
merely by profit or utility. Their chief victue was 
reſerve, and their point of honour, ceconomy. 


The extreme depreſſion of women levelled the 
natural inequalities of their temper and diſpoſi- 


| tion; the prude, the coquette, with the various 


intermediate ſhades of female character, diſap- 
peared ; and all the modeſt and virtuous part of 
the ſex (if virtue and modeſty can ever be the ef- 
fects of reſtraint) were reduced to humble imita- 
tion and infipid uniformity. But, in the time of 
Pericles, there appeared and flouriſhed at Athens 
a bolder claſs of females, who diveſted themſelves 
of the natural modeſty, difdained the artificial 
virtues, and avenged the violated privileges of 
their ſex. Aſia, the mother of voluptuouineſs, 
produced this dangerous brood, whole meretri- 
cious arts and occupations met with no check or 
reſtraint from the laxity of Ionian morals, and 
were even promoted and encouraged by the cor- 
of Pagan ſuperſtition. In molt of the 

Greek colonies of Aſia, temples were erected to 
the earthly Venus; where courtezans were not 
merely tolerated, but honoured, as prieſteſſes of 
that condeſcending divinity **. The wealthy and 
commercial city of Corinth firſt imported this in- 


novation from the eaſt ; and fach is the extrava- 


gance of the human mind, that after the repulſe 
of Xerxes, the magiſtrates of that republic aſ- 


cribed the ſafety of their country to the power- 


ful — the votaries of Venus, whoſe 
portraits they cauſed to be painted at the public 
expence, as the Athenians had done thoſe of the 


Warriors 


0 32 Atheneus, I. xii. & Plutarch. p. 637. 
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warriors who gained the battle of Marathon Ca 
But the fame of all thoſe accompliſhed, whe 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated 
by the poets and hiſtorians of the times, was 
eclipſed by the ſplendour of Aſpaſia of Miletus, 
who ſettled at * under the adminittration 
of Pericles, and is ſaid to have embarked in 
the fleet with which that fortunate commander 
ſubdued the powerful and wealthy iſland of | 
Samos. The perſonal — 1 — thei arti- 
temporary luſtre to a eſſion, which, though fices and 
exalted by the caſual caprices of ſuperſtition, "fluence. 
muſt naturally have fallen into contempt; fince 
later writers among the Greeks ** acknowledge, 
that though ſhe carried on a very diſhonourable 
commerce in female virtue, yet her wit and 
eloquence, ſtill more than her beauty, gained 
her extraordinary conſideration among all ranks 
in the — The ſuſceptible minds of the 
Athenians were delighted with what their abſurd 
inſtitutions rendered a novelty, the beholding 
the native graces of the fex, embelliſhed by 
education. Aſpaſia is faid to have acquired a 
powerful aſcendant over Pericles himſelf ; ſhe 
certainly acquired his protection and friendſhip ; 
which is leſs extraordinary than that her con- 
verſation and company ſhould have pleaſed the 
diſcernment of the ſage Socrates. She is ac- 
cuſed (as we ſhall afterwards have an opportu 
nity to men of having excited, from mo- 
tives of reſentment, the war of Pe- 
loponneſus; yet, calamitous as that long and 
obſtinate conflict proved to Greece, and parti- 
cularly to Athens, it may be ſuſpected that 
Ah occaſioned ftill more incurable evils to 
Her example, and ftill more her inſtruc- 
tions, formed a ſchool at Athens, by which her _ 
| erous | 
57 Simonides apud Athen. I. xiii, % Plut. in Pericle. 
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